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PREFACE 


Educators today are realizing more and more that the 
nmary work of the school is tc( help the student find his way 
the contemporary world. ) There has come along with this 
alization a striving toward a better understanding of the re¬ 
ted observations in the broadening fields of the social 
''"''■nces. It has become evident that the school, far from being 
: 1 institution of “higher learning” offering an education 

V., i'I e • level of contem P° rar y life, is itself one of the social 
utions created by that life and cannot divorce itself there- 

• f. Yet it is unfortunately true that, among teachers and 
1 1 mstra t°rs and among those preparing to enter the pro- 

1 :.? f ,n — thei- e often seems to be an attitude that the comple- 

r% of w °rk from week to week is all that is necessary. 

* , )r these reasons it seems to the author that an introductory 
fit ; tment of educational sociology should serve two purposes 
ft t, it should help the reader, through a sociological approach 
r a f eV ® a pomt of view regarding the place of education in 
<! 1 y ; Sec ° nd > it should help the student integrate his knowl- 
>’■ % - ot social processes and institutions and add to that knowl- 

ii Wlth a Vlew to attaining greater understanding nf ti,,. 



ssential that those engaged in educational work have an 
.tending of the significance and meaning of education 
th group and individual life. By means of a studv of ihe 
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further certain facts and processes in accordance with the re¬ 
quirements of their particular situations. Ample supplemen- | 
tary material is suggested for doing so. 

Part Two addresses itself to the requirements of the second 
purpose. The backgrounds, present functioning, critical prob¬ 
lems and trends of institutional life are examined in a study of 
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the family, recreation, economic affairs, religion, community 
life and government and the relationship of these to the school. 
The reader of this section should achieve a better comprehen¬ 
sion of the nature of American society and its problems and of .’ v 
the resulting problems for education. 2 

Although the material of Part Three should add to the general I 
social outlook of the student, it especially focuses the attention | 
upon the vital questions of social change and progress, the 
possibility of controlling change—or social planning—and the 
role of education in man's efforts to improve social life. The pro¬ 
posals for making education more effective in social change are 
scrutinized in detail. A desirable outcome of this study should 
be suggestions for building a curriculum suitable to modern 
life. These are the purposes which have shaped this volume, j 

Workers in the social sciences find it difficult to keep track of \ 
the different important studies, researches, investigations and 
committee reports coming in an endless stream from the presses. 
The busy school ,man and woman with their limited time find 
it well nigh impossible to do so. The helpful findings and tech¬ 
niques of a large number of the best of these studies are either 
summarized in the text or are cited in references and annotated 
lists of readings. 

The student in training is not so pressed for time, but it is the 
writer's belief, based upon some years of teaching educational 
sociology, that the student benefits more if the number of topics 
or units studied is not so large as to prohibit ample development 
of the facts, concepts and the many issues encountered. Ex¬ 
tensive student participation in this development is to be desired 
through discussion, reports upon readings, and work up° n 
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problems im d projects growing out of the study. For not a fe w 
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of the Students enrolled in the first course in educational sn 

quentfv‘the-* 11 ^ ^ ^ C ° U, ' Se in this field and d >s fre- 

quently their only course of a sociological nature. The course 

must thus find its justification in what it can directly con 

“ t le kno ' vled S e and understanding of those enrolled 
With the students making their first acquaintance with t 

cio ogy there is the double problem of providing an introduction 

te • | 6 data and itS P rinci P le s and of applying this ma 

hets °I ; h6Se hldividuals am Ple time should lie aLved for' 

» previous soeLlSstudy °^l 
‘ "' the writo ’ s »Pi»i°P. utilise ,heir time in" re 
entation and in working out applications of their accumulated 

live Sachtrs 8 ‘ °' the for prosper. 

The book has been planned in such a way as to permit the 

5 £*,“ ~ its 

the W -rt ‘? n a 1 embracin g treatment of such topics in 
me text. The writer has made an especial eWt te ' / 

tersTlarge ntmbTof co 6 qUestiona at the conclusions of ehap- 

typical social situationsTvvhic'h sXolfand^ 

search"for^tlie I ^! e , Work -g out of these probTemJ S 
Practicable and deSr . appll ® ab,e and the solutions socially 

students will . d irabIe> ls made a regular part of the program, 
sociololv to a H f, * i aided in thinkin S tbeir way through- ' 

The bo 8 ok contains^ ander f andln S and practice of education; 

f or the usual sem ^ fficient mater ial for discussion and stud' 
mo usual semester or quarter course. 
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PREFACE 


The writer's indebtedness to the work of numerous teachers 
and students in the general field of sociology is great, as will 
be seen by those familiar with the subjects. Acknowledgment 
Of these contributions is made in the text itself and in the foo 1 
notes. For seven years, and in two institutions, I have used 
portions of the manuscript, in mimeographed form both n 
classes of undergraduates and graduates and from their re¬ 
actions and criticisms I have learned much that has been * - 
value in preparing the final form of this book. In particular * * 
grateful to Dean J. J. Oppenheimer, of the University of Lou-** 
ville, for constructive suggestions in regard to features of ti 
general plan. It is proper to add that the responsibility for tl 
ways in which all these helps were utilized and for the view" 
expressed is wholly mine. My thanks are due also to the pub 
lishers w hose cooperation made it possible to reprint valuabl 
copyright materials from their publications as acknowledged ; ’ 
subsequent pages. 


Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 
January, 1937. 


Robert M. Bear 
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PART ONE 

ENVIRONMENT, MAN AND 

EDUCATION 




CHAPTER I 


THE ENVIRONMENT OF MAN AND EDUCATION 

What Is Education? In a small city of the upper Mississippi 
Valley there is a highly respectable residential street which 
dips through a broad and ugly ravine and, when it emerges on 
the opposite side, regains its status of respectability. Crowded 
together in the ravine are the partially whitewashed and gen¬ 
erally dilapidated dwellings of impecunious tenants or home 
owners who find this undesirable and neglected location the 
only one financially and socially possible. One bright morning 
a pedest ria n, hurrying from one end of this street to the other 
instead of detouring when he reached the end of the sidewalk 
and macadam at the edge of the ravine, held his course and took 
the dirt roadbed through to the other side. While passing one 
of the squalid houses he noticed two negro boys. One, holding 
a book, asked his companion in tones of utter bewilderment 

“What does 2xy equal?” ment, 

Long after regaining the sidewalk and macadam at the other 


end of the street^ the^pedestrian continued to hear that question 



question. 
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4 THE SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF EDUCATION 


There are, however, even more basic educational questions 
than those dealing with the work of the schools, namely, why 
educate at all? y What is the nature and meaning of education 
in life? ' At the outset the reader should accustom himself to 
think of education as much more inclusive than the process 
which is carried on in schools. Many people thoughtlessly 
regard the two as synonymous, which results in losses for 
each. Thus it is in this wider sense that the questions are 
raised: Why educate? What is the nature and meaning of edu¬ 
cation? To secure the knowledge necessary to formulate 
answers to these basic questions, examination must be made 
of the nature of human nature and of the environment in which 
it exists. The data and tools of the sociologist are again found 
most serviceable, as further analysis will show. 

Not infrequently the assertion is made through the press 
or from the platform that man has reached the point of develop¬ 
ment where he controls his environment, he is master of the 
world in which he lives, that he is even independent of his 
environment. Although gratifying to human egotism this 
statement needs qualification. At least it raises questions 
regarding the relationships between men and environment, 
physical and social. 

Physical Environment and Man 

Does man control his physical environment? In part, yes, 
but he is and has been much influenced by it, for in a general 
way it conditions and limits his life and activity. A great 
wealth of material has been gathered illustrative of the effect 
on human life of such features as climate, topography and 
location, and resources of soil and earth. A brief word about 
each of these is in order. 

§ 

Climate. To climatic conditions have been attributed the 
lethargic mental and physical characteristics of some peoples 
(inhabitants of hot and tropical regions); the dynamic energy 
of others (dwellers in temperate climes); the type of shelter 
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developed (as the igloo of the Eskimo); the food-raising tech¬ 
niques employed; the animals present to be domesticated• 
and even the deity worshiped. Controlled measurement of 
the extent of the causal action of climatic conditions is diffi¬ 
cult, but, the work of Huntington 1 and of Dexter * are sugges- 
tive of what has been done. 


Topography and Location. The effect upon people of living in 
isolated and inaccessible regions has been made the subject 
of both popular and scientific treatment. The failure of the 
men and women of the Ozark Mountains to make what is 
considered progress by their fellow citizens of the lowlands has 
been fictionized by a recent writer. 3 Or why is it that the chil¬ 
dren of farmers are not usually found to score as highly on 
intelligence tests as those of parents following urban vocations? 
It is estimated that there are about 140,000 one-room schools 
m the United States, educating about four and one-half million 
children for an average of 110 days per school year. 4 The exist 
ence of so large a number of partially efficient schools can be 
traced in many cases directly or indirectly to influences of 
topography. Yet while undoubtedly topographic factors and 
those of location play a part in the affairs of man and his de- 
velopment the relation is not always simple. 6 


Resources of Soil and Earth. Varying fertility of soil has 
with climatic conditions produced great diversities of cultural 
development among men. The soil is the major source of food 
and clothing and man’s prosperity depends upon its nature 

1 Huntington, E., Civilization and Climate V„i, tt - . _ 

IZTn' h', G k’ v €ather MacmLn,^9i4 er81ty ’ 1915 * 

1931, 1932. n ° P ’ anCC ’ Tke 0zark *’ or hia Ozark Mountain Folks, Vanguard, 

tion AssocicUion, 25 (May* 1936) & pp ^55^158°’' ’/^ UrnaZ ° f the National Educa - 
Problems of Rural Education ” VirJ^al and ; F,t /Pf trick . F. B.. “Present 
1932), pp. 54-55. Journal of Education , XXVI (Oct. 

tion of the^fifferem^^l^Hween^CenUxcktan 4 *?' 11 are )^ u8tra ted in the considera- 
adjacent mountains given by Huntington 8 th ? "o' Graas and m the 

An Introduction to Sociology, Heath, 1927, pp 227-235 " ar " e8 and ° ther8 > 
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Primitive peoples especially have been hedged about by the 
density of the forests and jungles or their destinies shaped 
by the kind of soil and its native plant life. The pioneers of . 
the Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay Colonies encountered 
equally rigorous weather but the former, settled on poor unpro¬ 
ductive land were so occupied in eking out a subsistence that 
they were several generations behind the latter in some of 
their institutional life, as for example, the founding of schools. 
Similarly, think of the effect upon the history of peoples of the 
presence or absence of mineral resources, in the earth. 

Lessening Subservience to Physical Nature. In these brief 
suggestions of the importance of physical environment, the 
effects noted have been cultural rather than biological. Not 
man’s physical nature but his activities and civilization have 
been influenced by his efforts to adjust to the elements in this 
environment. But instead of his adjustments being rigidly 
determined they are products in a measure, even with primitive 
men, of factors other than those of physical environment. For 
example, while it might seem to us that the igloo is the form 
of shelter made inevitable by the arctic, the Chukchas of 
northeast Siberia never build these ice and snow houses. 1 Again 
while the Indians of eastern North America seemed obliged 
to pass their lives with dense forests an impeding and integral 
feature of existence, those of ancient Yucatan were able to 
convert tropical jungles into cleared fields. While warm regions 
made living easier, great masses of men have been able to move 
into the colder temperate zones with their more stimulating 
climates because of developing techniques for conquering the 
cold. Today we have air-conditioning against both heat and 
cold. 

Thus the individual born today in America is less dependent 
upon Nature than were his forebears, not because he is phys¬ 
ically or mentally more competent, but because he has inherited 

1 See Ross, E. A., Principles of Sociology, First Revision, pp. 79-80, for other 
illustrations of the diversity of the living habits of peoples surrounded by the 
same physical environment. 
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from them the ways and means of freeing himself from natural 
limitations or of utilizing natural resources. Only a limited 
understanding of the form of life he lives h nrZw JT*” 
knowledge of his physical environment. ", ” y * 

me that part of environment which is notrhZieata S' 
hay,„g been created by past generations of men Htnav'he 

■nation will be helpful in determining the e”e„t to whTch 
IS dependent on these environmental factors. man 

The Cultural Heritage 

ican W 

mobiles, washing machines, factories, buildings ^bookT ‘toT 
and implements, clothing, organized bodies of t . ^ 3 

schools, churches and the like. The truth of the matterT tlf^ 
such an enumeration leaves out of account o • * * * 

extremely important part of the social inheritance. 6 ^, 
real, although not as obvious are beliefs ideals o • aS 

** °< language, customs, standards T*?* 

literature and art, proverbs, techniques and processes I/£?”’ 

Smutz S ri :r,hr^,r:? z -^2: 

which are. passed on from £ T* 

the particular accumulation of any one people constitute hs 

The cultures of such dgodIc^ qc ^ . 

United States or of France are of sncl i those of the 

.0 stagger the imagined, OA 

the appreciation of®,he to 

and the changes in it mav come <v 1 of our mvn culture 
picting earlier times. 1 ° m rcac * in g °f books de- 

«e student will &„ addition,, perspective for evaluating 

1931 k Sullivan in ol^Tim^The l/niud S/'T' reCer “ ycars are traced by 
1933. Jne Cutlcrf .Stale,, WOO-1925, Scribner's. 1927- 
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the worth of our cultural heritage if he will reflect a moment on 
the age of man. Before the appearance in Europe, possibly 
30,000 years ago, of modern man (Cro-Magnon man) there 
had been long ages during which human types walked the 
earth. The first human race (known as Heidelberg man) to 
leave its record in western Europe probably lived there as 
early as 300,000 years ago. A very widely distributed type of 
human being, the Neanderthals, lived in Europe, Asia and 
Africa from about 75,000 years age/ on down to Cro-Magnon 
times. 1 / At this latter date man’s cultural accomplishments 
sound rather insignificant to us but his ability to control fire 
^and use it for cooking, to make stone and bone implements, 
his knowledge of the principles of the saw, scraper and borer, 
of how to paint, of how to clothe himself and find natural 
shelter: all represent ages of human effort and experience. It 
remained for the ancestors of present Europeans during Neo n 
lithic times to develop the elements of agriculture, domestica¬ 
tion of animals, the making of textiles, pottery and more effi¬ 
cient tools such as the bow and arrow, and to construct artificial 
shelters. The working of me tal j id not begin until two or three 
thousand years before the Christian Era. 

I In the relatively minute period of so-called historic time the 
j total of the cultural inheritance has become so prodigious that 
I one attempt to catalogue its elements required 130 pages and 
even then too great detail was avoided. 2 The tedious early 
progress and later rapid growth is strikingly portrayed in this 
analysis. “We may liken the progress of mankind to that of a 
man a hundred years old, who dawdles through kindergarten 
for eighty-five years of his life, takes ten years to go through 
the primary grades, then rushes with lightning rapidity through 
grammar school and college.” 3 Brief attention should be 
directed toward certain aspects of the origin and growth of 
the cultural inheritance. 


1 Osborn, H. F., Men of the Old Stone Age , Scribner’s, 1915, pp. 75ff. 

2 Davis, J., Barnes and Others, op. tit., p. 520. 

3 Lowie, R. H.. Culture and Ethnology, Boni and Liveright, 1917, p. 78. 
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* 

Origin and Growth of Culture 

How do culture traits arise? Each trait has behind it a his¬ 
tory of its own dating back in many cases to the long forgotten 
past and representing an attempt of man to secure an adjust¬ 
ment to some aspect or other of his environment, physical or 
cultural. As was pointed out previously, the larger part of 
culture arose from men’s efforts to adjust to other men and to 
the cultural heritage. Ihe particular trait under consideration, 
a tool, a belief, a customary mode of behavior, might arise 
through (1) chance or accidental means, (2) through invention, 
or (3) might have made its way to one people from the culture 
of another people. Undoubtedly many adjustments were 
reached through trial and error. By invention we do not mean 
the creation of something outright. There is little evidence 
for cplture traits so originating. What is meant is that the 
occasional brighter mind and the still rarer inventor combined 
or evolved a new grouping of previously existing traits or 

modified an existing trait. 1 The invention is made because 
the existing culture is ripe for it. 

In the light of these considerations it appears that the chief 
source of new culture at any time for any people is in their 
existing culture and that of other peoples with whom they 

have contact. There is much sociological truth in the state¬ 
ment that to them that have shall be given, v-- 

, At least three factors throw light on the very rapid growth 
Mn recent times of the cultures of the modern nations. The 
peoples of these nations each inherited a very considerable 
body of culture from the preceding generations and thus each 
' had a large culture base, as the total accumulation is called. 
Initially then the stage is set for rapid growth and change. 
Moreover with large populations the birth of individuals with 
exceptional or inventive minds is more likely than when the 
number of individuals living together is small. In the third 

1 For a discussion of the limitations of the invention theory of the oriein cf 
traits, see I\ cle I^aguna, The FactoTs of Social Evolution , Orofts, 1926 pp 60_66 
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place, the great and increasing facilities for communication 
between peoples of different cultures make possible the more 
rapid diffusion of traits. 

^^The growth of culture is uneven in that certain traits make 
41 more rapid change than do others and there is then what has 
been termed a culture lag in the latter. In the United States 
many traits have not kept the pace of those of a material 
nature. Again there are elements still in existence today which 
have outlived their usefulness as modes of-adjustment or which 
are actually of dis-service in present day life. Some traits 
originating among one people because of their general utility 
spread rapidly far and wide and are incorporated in ne\v settings 
in alien cultures. Again at some periods culture traits tend to 
'S disintegrate and lose their currency. ■ 

It is now time to consider in a little more detail what are the 
fundamental elements in a culture. 

Elements of Culture 

Many diverse classifications have been made to serve varying 
purposes of analysis and study. 1 Perhaps as satisfactory as any 
for the purpose of calling attention to the fundamental nature 
and significance of the cultural heritage is a simple classifica¬ 
tion using two principal categories: material traits and non¬ 
material traits. 

y Under material traits are to be placed all the material objects 
which are the products of man’s activity. This, part of th e 
cultural heritage in s uch a country as the United States is so 
great and so much stressed that in the minds of many this 
part tends to be identified with'the whole. Yet it is'tKe knowl- 
J edges, the skills, The customs (i.e., non-material traits) growing 
up about these manufactured things-that give them their 
significance and which control their use. For this reason, some 
like Rdss prefer to consider manufactured things only as 

1 An example of a widely used classification is that of Clark Wissler who in 
Man and ( ulture, Crowell, 1923, p. 74, gives the following headings: speech, 
material traits, art, mythology and scientific knowledge, religious practices, 
family and social systems, property, government, and war. 
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^products and reserve the term, material culture, for the mental 
content and the skills back of them A’ The recent controversial 
discussions waged regarding man's dependence upon machines 
or perhaps more inclusively upon material things suggest how 
large they bulk in our culture. 

Under non-material traits are to be placed a vast and inter¬ 
penetrating number of beha vior h abits and patterns which 
. may be listed as: 

Folkways and mores (including customs, morals, laws and 

beliefs) 

Art 

Knowledge and techniques 

Language 

Habits of institutional and group organization. 

These will receive brief comment and explanation. 

Folkways and Mores. Why are certain pranks, violations of 
law and destruction of property allowed on Halloween? What 
keeps the larger part of the population in order throughout 
the years? Laws? Hardly. Why is rice rather than wheat 
thrown today at weddings? Why is anything thrown? Why 
does one person greet another in this country with “Good 
morning” or “How do you do”? Why do men rise when ladies 
enter a room? How does it happen that meal hours are rela¬ 
tively the same in a nation of over 120,000,000 people? Why 
do people in the South use white cornmeal and those in New 
England use yellow? Why do drug-stores have soft drink 
counters and grocery stores none? Such questions can be asked 
about numberless aspects of the every-day lives of all of us 
and in many cases no satisfactory answer can be given except 
that it is customary. I n fact the uniformity in human behavior, 
the characteristics which denominate a people are due in large 
^measure to their being nourished in an environment which 

has as its foundation accepted and customary forms of action 
thought and belief. 1 

1 Ross, E. A., Principle* of Sociology , First Revision, Century, 1930, p. 83. 
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\The most simple, voluntary and largely unconscious be¬ 
havior customs are called folkways. At the outset accidentally 
discovered, invented or borrowed these behavior patterns are 
imitated, gain currency and continue to be followed by younger 
generations because they were customary among their elders 
or perchance because of their utility. 

! The folkway in time often tends to become more complex, 
reasons being attached to justify or explain the form of be- 
, havior. Action or belief of that particular type may come to 
be identified with the weal or woe of the group and the pressure 
of group opinion is thrown behind conformity to it.. There is 
censure of non-conformity or variation in performance. It 
thus has become moral to conform. Church attendance is one 
of the mores among many people in this country. The teacher 
who fails to attend violates one of the mores and receives con¬ 
demnation from those who know of his conduct. Mores that are 
considered absolutely vital in the life of the group are usually 
still further hedged about by the passage of laws. 

This brief discussion serves to suggest that a large part of 
the life of the individual, his actions, thinking and beliefs, are 
lived in accordance with the folkways and mores of his social 

inheritance. He is to a great extent the type of person he is 
because of this. / 

t 

\ 

Art, Knowledge and Techniques. Like art, knowledge and 
techniques have their significant existence in the mental struc¬ 
tures. A symphony is only a noise to a person until he acquires 
an interpretative mental content. The knowledge and tech¬ 
niques necessary to improve or merely to make use of our 
material culture are many. Most students of social science 
think that the great advance of recent years on the non-material 
side has largely been in knowledge and techniques. This is 
to be expected since their value or utility is more easily meas¬ 
ured and demonstrated, and the results of change in them 
! can be somewhat better anticipated than is the case with mores, 
for example. 
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Social Groups. Thus the social heritage includes institutions, 
their organized group form and other social groupings. In fact, 
most of the relations among individuals and among classes 
are given orderly status and controlled through the societal 
organization of institutions and groups. Men have been in¬ 
fluenced by a variety of factors to form groups and it is not at 
all strange that the greater part of their life is lived within them. 
Among the factors operative either in the past or at present 
in leading to the formation of groups are: geographical and 
y climatic conditions, the desire for companionship and sex attrac¬ 
tion, the food supply, identity of interests, awareness of com¬ 
mon traits, the desire for protection, the influence of dominat¬ 
ing individuals, the need of recreational cooperation. 1 

Since most of our life is lived within groups and since they 
embody in their structure the various elements of the cultural 
^ heritage, they are obviously important in the development of 
the individual. V'The groups which will be most influential in 
his life are those in which he has the most frequent and direct 
face-to-face contacts with others. This takes place in the 



family, the child's play'group and the small neighborhood of | 
well acquainted persons, and so from this standpoint these j 
groups may be thought of as primary. This method of classify- | 
ing groups according to the intimacy and directness of the 
face-to-face association suggested by Cooley, 2 makes possible 
v /an arrangement of them in their relative importance in mold- 
^ ing and shaping the development of individuals. Some educa¬ 
tional sociologists have carried the classification a step farther 
and added two other categories to that of primary. Smith, 
following a treatment of the primary groups named above, 

gives an intermediate category which is to include the church, 

• * 

-'school, cultural clubs, fraternal groupings, professional, busi¬ 
ness and agricultural groups. A third category, secondary 


1 Blackmar, F. W. and Gillin, J. L., Outlines of Sociology , Revised Edition, 
Macmillan, 1924, p. 55. 

2 Cooley, C. H., op. cit.. Chap. III. Not mere propinquity but the sharing 
of interests, purposes, feelings of “we-ness” and ideas is the essential factor in 
influence. 
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6. Are. folkways and mores individual or group patterns of be¬ 
havior? 

6. Kimball Young while agreeing that physical environment imposes 
limitations upon society and even supplies the ‘“brick and mortar’” 
for material traits, contends that it cannot shape the form and content 
of the “bulk of culture.” What illustrations can you give of the truth 
of such a view? Can you think of any exceptions to its applicability? 

7. According to Ross as civilization develops: “Man becomes a 
citizen of the world rather than of a parish and psychology rather than 

geography provides keys of social evolution.” What is the meaning of 
this statement? 

8. In 1935 men in the western states suffered great losses, discom¬ 
fort and even death due to dust storms, more technically wind erosion. 
To what extent were these ills attributable to the impotence of man in 
the force of a powerful natural phenomenon? 

9. To what extent are the occupations in your state determined by 
physical environment? By social environment? How did these factors 

enter into the determination of the occupations followed in your own 
family line? 

10. Differentiate the influences of physical nature on individual men 

and on social man. 

/ 

11. Gilette and Reinhardt suggest that man's adjustment to nature 
takes three forms: protecting himself against adverse effects; adjust¬ 
ing himself to nature more advantageously; controlling within limits 
nature to his own ends. Is one of these methods used more than an¬ 
other? At ascending cultural levels what changes take place in the 
means employed to secure adjustment? 

12. A social institution is defined by J. S. Gray as a “group of in¬ 
dividuals of varied abilities banded together in a fairly permanent 
manner by language compact for definite co-operative purpose.” How 

acceptable is this definition? What is the essential nature of a social 
institution? 

13. In August, 1935, two young men entered the Olympic Forest in 
the state of Washington on a bet that they could survive thirty days 
clad in bathing suits and possessing as equipment two knives, a fishing 
line and a cigarette lighter. On the verge of exhaustion and ravenously 
hungry the} trudged back to civilization after eight days. Assuming 
they had won their bet, would their experiment have proved that men 
could exist on the culture base represented by their equipment? 
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«> 
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Willey, M M. “Society and Its Cultural Heritage,” in An Introduction 

to Sociology , edited by Davis, J., Barnes and Others D C Heath 
and Co., 1927, Part IV. 
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Wissler, Clark. Man and Culture , Thomas Y. Crowell Co 1923 
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Traces the nature and content of the Euro-American type of cul¬ 
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Wissler, Clark. “Material Culture,” in A Handbook of Social Psy¬ 
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_13. Suggestion does not always result in positive action for there is 

negative suggestibility. Is there any more reason for a parent to be 
concerned when a child of ten reacts negatively to suggestion than 
when one of three does so? What factors enter into suggestion? 
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Allport, Gordon W. “Attitudes,” in A Handbook of Social Psychology, 
edited by Murchison, Carl, Clark University Press, 1935, Chap. 17. 
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Reach, W. G. and Walker, E. E. American Social Problems , Stanford 
University Press, 1934, Chap. 2. 
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Cowdry, E. V. Human Biology and Racial Welfare, Paul B. Hoeber 
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Krueger, E. T. and Reckless, W. C. Social Psychology , Longmans 
Green and Co., 1932, Chap. XI. 
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Attitudes , edited by Young, Kimball, Henry Holt and Co. 1931 
Chap. 2. 
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Not as rigorously analytical in treatment of attitude as Allport but 
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Reinhardt, J. M. and Davies, G. R. Principles and Methods of Sociology 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932, Chap. IV. 

A review of the processes and factors in the socialization of the 
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Shaffer, L. F. The Psychology of Adjustment , Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1936, Chaps. XII, XIII. 
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Todd, A. J. Theories of Social Progress , The Macmillan Co., 1918, 
Chap. IV. 
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Chap. V. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE NATURE AND MEANING OF EDUCATION • 

An effort to summarize the implications for education will 
bring into the open the question of the extent to which the 
meaning of this process comes from what it does for institutional 
life and from what it does for individual life. In the final anal¬ 
ysis, is the ultimate worth of a human process determined 
by the benefits it confers upon social life or by those it confers 
upon individual life? And th« answers to these questions in 
turn depend upon which of the two is regarded as the more 
fundamental in human progress. ‘JJWas the Sabbath made for 
man or was man made for the Sabbath,” was the form in which 
the problem was proposed by a thinker of old. Of course, some 
thinkers may prefer to look for the ultimate criteria of value 
in neither of these and this they are at liberty to do. 

Precedence of Individual or Group 

The difficulties of framing a satisfactory answer as to the one 
more fundamental are many. We may as well face the fact that 
one s social philosophy seems inevitably to color the interpreta¬ 
tion of the pertinent scientific data. Regardless of what are 
the facts of the relationship between individual and group, the 
dominant view (the social philosophy) in the United States up 
to the present has emphasised the priority of the individual. 
But there are other parts of the world today where the opposite 
is true: likewise, the past has witnessed reversals in the point 
of view. A period of extreme collectivism like that of the 
Middle Ages was followed by one of extreme individualism. 
The latter in time gave way to increasing stress upon group 
or social welfare, and the present seems to be marked by a 
rapid acceleration of this movement. The balance between 

42 
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the individual and the group seems to be so delicate that it 
does not remain in equilibrium for long. 

Reciprocal View. What do the considerations of the preceding 
chapters suggest? It is clear that any point of view which sets 
the individual off as separate and independent of the group 
and of the cultural heritage of which it is a part, is not true to 
the facts. Regardless of which originally was first there can be 
no dispute concerning the present sequence: group life exists 
and the individual is born into it and then is molded in inter¬ 
action with it. On the other hand, the non-material heritage 
with its institutional and group life has no objective existence 
but is found only in the minds of individuals. To the extent 
that individuals imperfectly acquire it, partially transmit it or 
through intent consciously change it, group life is altered. The 
joys and sorrows of associated living can only be experienced 
by sentient individuals for groups have no nervous systems. 

/ The two are mutually interdependent, for group life and heritage 

f 

survive only as they are reproduced in the natures of new indi¬ 
viduals while the latter take on their human characteristics 
from group association./ 

Then what of the question whether education should be 

I primarily concerned with furthering social welfare or individual 

[ development? Obviously, such an alternative question assumes 

no such reciprocal relationship as grows out of our study of the 

facts. For what is fundamentally for the best interests of group 

life necessarily is also for the best interests of the individual 

and vice versa./ Says Good, “ Among the activities that go to 

^ make real and permanent development of the individual or the 

social group there can be no essential conflict, for in these cases 

the activities make for the development of both.” 1 The type 

of development which has survival value for one will harmonize 

with that development of the other which has either survival 

value or is non-injurious. 2 Hence it would follow “that a parity 
• 

1 Good, A., Sociology and Education , Harpers, 1926, p. 52. 

2 Ibid., p. 50. 
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must be maintained between the two points of view as starting- 
points in educational thinking and planning.” 1 Also it appears 
that education is a significant process to each, performing 
services essential for each. 

Of course, in specific instances the difficulty lies in deter¬ 
mining what developments are for the fundamental good of 
either individual or group. History shows many mistakes on * 
the part of each and certainly no one individual or group is 
gifted with such long range vision as to be able to discern with 
complete assurance the ultimately beneficial and the injurious. 
Actually there is constant conflict between individuals and 
groups which cannot be dogmatically harmonized whether be¬ 
cause of the near sightedness just alluded to or no. But in the 
light of the reciprocal relationship seen to exist no solution can 

be safely accepted which ignores or neglects the consideration 
of both. 

» 

Group View. Not all students come to this view of the situa¬ 
tion. By some “ society is regarded as the fundamental fact 
] and the interests of society determine the kind of impulses to 
be encouraged and the special powers to be developed” in the 
individual. 2 Thus education attains its real significance through 
what it means for group life. The professor of sociology just 
I quoted applies this position to the school by the further state¬ 
ment that for any species of individualism “which looks upon 
the individual as the primary and determining fact in educa¬ 
tional principles and practices, a consideration of the biological 
and social development of the individual, including the school 
process, will show that it is irrational and consequently un¬ 
worthy of a place in scientific pedagogy.” 3 

The story of man’s biological and sociological past is reviewed 
for the reader as providing convincing evidence that the indi- 

1 Smith, W. R., Principles of Educational Sociology, Houghton Mifflin, 1928, 

p. 61. 

2 Howerth, I. W., The Theory of Education, Century, 1926, p. 103. 

3 Ibid., p. 103. All of Chapter VII is devoted to the discussion of the relation 
between the individual and the group. 

I 
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vidual has always been subordinate in that his activities and 
impulses were curtailed for the good of the species and of 
group life. Formal education, it is held, developed to regulate 
still further the adjustment of the individual to the social 
environment. No hope is held for the creation of an order 
wherein the individual is the central factor, since his subor¬ 
dination “inheres in the nature of things. . . . Consequently 
his interests and his development should only be considered 
as far as they coincide with social demands, or contribute to 
the realization of a social aim embodying the general welfare.’’ 1 
The goal of all human effort should be the realization of the j 
best possible social order. In tracing this view it will be noted! 
that we have gofte beyond the data presented in the first two 
chapters some distance into the realm of theory. 

Individual View. Thinkers with psychological backgrounds 
frequently take the diametrically opposite view. What can 
be known they ask about the type of social order which will 
be best? How can social progress be identified since we have 
no experience upon which to pattern our ideal society? 2 Allport 
says, for example, that all of these are merely postulates. The 
tendency to magnify the social order which was represented 
in the previous paragraphs, is due to the group fallacy and is 
fallen into by those who study the group prior to studying the 
behavior mechanisms of the individual. 3 If on the contrary 
“we take care of the individuals, psychologically speaking, 
the groups will be found to take care of themselves.” 4 For 
social behavior and thus the whole social structure and in¬ 
heritance were developed as means toward satisfying the biolog¬ 
ical needs of individuals. 5 T he social or der has no virtue in itself 
apart from individuals. “The good societyTs thus to be con¬ 
ceived as that which is good for its members. Its merit lies 
solely in their happiness. . . . The unit of progress is not 
society as a whole, but again the individual.” 5 


■ Ibid., pp. 116-117. 

2 Allport, F. H., op. tit., p. 425. 

3 Ibid., p. 9. 


4 Ibid., p. 9. 

6 Ibid., p. 4. 

® Ibid., p. 425. 
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Childhood education from this point of view must start with 
the fundamental drives and original interests of the individual 
and seek to bring about a modification and direction of them 
which will make them “ serve as means to cooperative social 
living. ,, The author goes a step further and asserts that “Train¬ 
ing to become a citizen is no less imperative than the acquisition 
of knowledge and vocational habits / 9 1 In the light of previous 
statements it would seem that we should not understand this 
to mean the subordination of the individual to cooperative life 
but only a cooperation necessary to secure his happiness. 

Doubtless the reasoning of Allport strikes a more responsive 
chord in most readers than did that of Howerth. The central 
importance of the individual is part of the culture pattern in 
the United States, and this view has been given even greater 
prominence in recent years through the psychological emphasis 
upon individual differences. Nevertheless, a true understanding 
of the development of the human individual personality suggests 
that there is a reciprocal relation between the individual and 
group life. It would seem to be straining the facts to maintain 
as does Allport that all the social behavior of the individual 
today is traceable to the biological needs of that same indi¬ 
vidual. The biological plasticity of the individual and the 
molding force of the cultural life into which he is born suggest 
a different treatment. On the other side, Howerth through the 
use of somewhat indefinite terms like “the species,” “the race,” 
“society,” and treating them as if they were entities gets so far 
away from the individual and his human personality as to 
lose sight of the part he plays. 

r 

Social Significance of Education 


k Keeping in mind the distinction between what is provided by 
[Kschools and education in the broad and actual sense, consider 
I the question, what is the meaning of education? Now its mean¬ 
ing and significance come from the functions it performs and 
these have already been examined. In the light of the knowledge 

, (| 1 Ibid., pp. 402-403. 
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themselves are no{ static, although there is a certain inertia, 
and, in the education they give directly, the emphasis is upon 
the preservation of the existing status. Nevertheless, in times 
of rapid cultural change, institutional change is accelerated. 
Divergences increase between people in beliefs, ideals, knowl¬ 
edges, attitudes, behavior patterns, etc., so that some students 
of educational philosophy contend that there is no accepted 
body of culture from which a core curriculum for childhood 
education could be drawn. 1 

Although this view seems somewhat to over-exaggerate 
changes in institutional patterns there is much truth in its 
contention that culture does not stand still waiting for pupils 
to adjust to it. The point is that all non-material traits do not 
change simultaneously or at the same rates so acquaintance 
with those fundamental ones now existent provides a basis for 
immediate greater participation in associated living and a start 
for future needs. 

On the other hand, since preservation of the status quo is 
what much of the education secured directly in institutional 
living is designed to promote and since we live in a period of 
considerable change, school education should go farther and 
include an examination of the weaknesses and defects of insti¬ 
tutional culture as well as its strengths, and examine at higher 
levels proposals for improvement. Attitudes favorable to seek¬ 
ing improvements and willingness to adapt thinking to new 
evidence are important as well as those toward appreciating 
what is. Should the school come under the domination of any 

great propagandizing agency little place for this essential aspect 
of education would remain. 

The summarizing statements above coupled with a knowledge 
of what social experience has demonstrated to be the funda¬ 
mental fields of institutional life (marital, recreational, eco¬ 
nomic, religious, etc.) give a rough picture of what is the nature 
of the education needed by the child. Since much of this 


JJ™, Kilpatrick W. H „ “Public Education aa a Force for Social Improve¬ 
ment, School and Society, 41 (April 20, 1935), p. 524. 
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education was provided for the young by the institutions 
themselves before specialized agencies in the form of schools 
arose, and since much of it is still provided by them, there is 
the question of the particular functions for which schools are 
responsible. This problem is now to be considered. ‘ 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. How satisfactory as an interpretation of the relation of individ¬ 
uals to group life is the wheel analogy of Finney that “as to the 

means of life we are united as a hub; as to its ends , as separate as the 
spokes?” 

2. In speaking of the origin of the self, Todd uses the figure that 
physical heredity provides the vase, social heredity its contents. How 
well does this figure represent your idea of the contributions of in¬ 
dividual heredity and social environment? 

3. Does the present emphasis upon the individual differ from the 
individualism of earlier days in this country? 

4. In its 1933 report the National Education Association Committee 
on Social-Economic Goals of America stated: “To accept as the ap¬ 
proach to our national goals the enrichment of individual personality 
is, then, not solely to seek a richer and more satisfying life for every 
individual; it is also to seek the refinement and enlargement of culture 
with resultant benefit to social living." Does this formulation pre¬ 
suppose the individual view, the group view or the reciprocal view of 
the relation of individual and culture? 

6. Were the prominent men who advocated the establishment of 
public education in this country in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century more concerned with its value in the development of the 
individual citizen or with the needs of the democratic state? What 
seemed to be their concept of the relationship between the two? 

6. Does the present emphasis upon group needs and welfare conflict 
with ideals of individual development and improvement? Examine 
examples of recent federal legislation with this question in mind. 

7. In recent years it has been repeatedly stated that since the in¬ 
dividual derives more benefit from secondary and higher education 
than does society now that the latter is adequately supplied with 
highly trained people, these levels of education should be placed upon 
a frank tuition basis. WTiat support can you find for or against this 
proposition or any of its assumptions? Consult your instructor for the 
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names of people in the educational world who have declared themselves 
on the issue and learn their views. 

8. The school as a social institution according to Odum has two pur¬ 
poses: transmission of social knowledge and wisdom and guidance of 
individual and social adjustment. Compare and contrast this view with 
that presented in this chapter. How vital is the conflict between the 
two? 

9. Should the curriculum of the public schools be based primarily 
upon: data scientifically validated, material approved by the state, 
material not opposed by religious groups, material desired or not dis¬ 
approved by commercial and industrial interests, the desires of a 
combination of the above, or should there be a policy of complete 
freedom of instruction under which the teacher would be the arbiter 
in regard to appropriateness of materials? 
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PART TWO 

SCHOOLS AND MODERN LIFE 




CHAPTER IV 


THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 


Recently one of the most widely known advocates of the 
child-centered, progressive school movement made an address 
at one of the general sessions oi the annual meeting of the edu¬ 
cational association of a New England state. In convincing 


terms he called for the provision of a freer type of education 
as the great task of public schools. Uniformities of procedure 
and of curriculum should be minimized. More opportunity for 
individual self-development by pupils should be given. Through 
creative methods traits of the child neglected in the ordinary 


school were to be given a chance for healthy growth. 

Twelve months passed, with the depression of the early 
1930’s ever calling greater attention to maladjustments in the 
societal structures. Meanwhile, “ technocracy ” had risen to 
the apex of its short life. The annual convention of this same 
state education association was again in session and the same 
educator was invited to return, this time to address the policy 
makers of public schools—principals and superintendents. The 
educator, admitting that his concept of the fundamental task 
of public schools had changed since his previous deliverance, 
now ardently urged each administrator to return to his school 
system and redirect its program to the end that pupils would 
be made to understand life in the new technological society 
now taking form. 

The thoughtful person might well ask, can the central tasks 
of the public school change as swiftly as the incident above 
suggests? Does not this attitude assume that the school is the 
sole or at least the dominant agency for education? Is there 
no other guide to its essential functions than the changing 
opinions of such leaders? It is at this point that a socio-historical 

57 
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approach makes one of its significant contributions. It is quite 
true that there are conflicting opinions regarding what is the 
especial work of the public school today. And equally diverse 
assertions are made as to its particular function in the immediate 
future. We are indeed in need of guiding principles. 

People most closely identified by interest or work with schools 
frequently fall into the habit of regarding them as their especial 
projects, losing sight of their role in the culture pattern. Schools 
are institutions. As such their real existence is in customary 
attitudes, ways of thinking and forms of acting; in fine, in the 
collective habits which have grown around the satisfaction of 
wants through formal education. 

Since public education is just such an institution, a search 
for principles of action very properly should begin with a view 
of the past functioning of this institution. 

Historic Role of Institutionalized Education 

That part of formal educational development which throws 
the most light upon the present has taken place during the last 
eight centuries. Previous to about 1250 for an almost equal 
span of time formal education in western Europe had been 
generally in the hands of the Church. It was a period in which 
large sections of the population had no leisure to seek learning. 
Further, learning had little value except for those who aspired 

to service in the Church and thus this institution came largely 
to control what instruction there was. 

Now without tracing in detail the growth of the school from 

this status down to the present we can gain an understanding 

of the nature of the institution and how it functions in society 

by examining it at certain critical periods of human effort or 
thought. 

The Revival of Trade. The first period to engage our* atten¬ 
tion is that which witnessed the passing of the Middle Ages. 
Of the many changes in social, cultural, political and economic 
hfe that took place, particularly important are the decline of 
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the feudal system with its manorial economy, the rise of trade 
and handicraft, and the revival of city life. Part and parcel 
of these changes was the slow emergence of a new population 
group: freemen, burghers. These new dwellers in cities plied 
their occupations as merchants, tradesmen, artisans, craftsmen, 
at length organizing themselves into merchant guilds or craft 
guilds as the case might be. Regulations were set up prescribing 
the conditions of work, and the techniques, information and 
processes employed were among the possessions of the respective 

guilds. 

If one would learn a craft he must apprentice himself to a 
master craftsman and work up through the lesser stages of skill 
and knowledges under his guidance. Thus vocational education 
in the sense of training for a craft or trade was taken care of 
through the guild form of organization. 

On the other hand, there was little opportunity for the new 
citizens or their children to acquire from any existing social 
institution the reading, writing and the scanty arithmetic needed 
for the transactions of trade and craftsmanship. The scattered 
schools of the Church were not operated with these needs pri¬ 
marily in mind. This education could not be acquired at home 
for there was ignorance. There developed then a demand that 
schools provide the lacking education, and as the growing 
cities and guilds acquired the requisite wealth such schools 
came into existence. 

V 

Humanistic Learning. A critical period is found a century 
or two later and is characterized by the spread of the humanistic 
interests and enthusiasm of the Renaissance. A different and 
higher layer of society is involved this time but there are again 
such features as the recognition of the worthwhile character 
of a certain type of learning, the feeling that no institution can 
so well provide it as the school, and the demand that secondary 
schoojs and higher institutions supply the lack. Existing schools 

f 

were remodeled or new schools created along classical lines and 
humanistic learning flourished for ,a time in the “Latin gram- 
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mar schools of England, the gymnasiums of the German 

states, the municipal colleges of southern France, and the court 
schools of Italy. 

The Religious Revolts. With so many individuals in western 
Europe filled with enthusiasm for learning and aroused to new 
acti\ ity in its quest, it w r as inevitable that the movement would 
gr° w beyond its original purposes. Among peoples of less classi¬ 
cal antecedence and more serious interests, new fields of in¬ 
vestigation would have attraction. The Greek student besides 
reading Homer might read also the early New Testament in 
Gieek. The humanistic tendency to criticize the institutions, 
art, scholarship of medievalism might easily pass over into 
questioning and criticism of the contemporary institutional life. 
And so it was that out of these and other aspects of the times 
there developed a strong reaction against many features of that 
institution which had made the fewest concessions to the spirit 
of the times, the Church. A growing number of persons de¬ 
manded that reforms in religious practices should be inaugurated 
and that the authority in all such matters be found only in the 
sacied writings. As dissatisfaction came to a head there w*as 

open revolt against the Church and the Protestant phase of 
the Reformation w r as under w r ay. 

Theic were different emphases by the various leaders of the 
movement in the different centers but there was unanimity in 
the stress on the importance of religion in the life of each human 
being and the necessity of personal salvation. From this it 
followed that the individual must be able to read the Scriptures, 
now translated in the vernacular languages. Some of the leaders 
went further and taught that right living not only embraced 
an intelligent, personal faith but an equally intelligent partici¬ 
pation in civic affairs. Advanced ideas in this line were pro¬ 
mulgated by Martin Luther in his Letters to the Mayors and 
Aldermen of All the Cities of Germany in Behalf of Christian 
Schools. But as Luther pointed out the majority of parents 
were either too ignorant, busy working, or else too negligent to 
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be qualified to give children this kind of education, u so that 
necessity requires us to have teachers for public schools, unless 
each parent employ a private instructor /’ 1 As a result of these 
social demands common schools were established or existing 
ones were revamped so as to include the curricular content now 
deemed necessary, especially reading, writing and religion. Per¬ 
haps the Netherlands and Scotland and, in this country, New 
England were the centers of the greatest effects, although the 
Lutheran states of Germany, Switzerland, and dissenting groups 
in France and England to some extent used the school to 
spread the new learning and way of life. 

Humanitarianism and the Political Crisis. Our quest for an 
understanding of the nature and functioning of the educational 
institution (the school and especially the school for all) next 
brings us to the closing years of the 18th century. There should 
be recalled for purposes of contrast the conception of social 

institutions in acceptance during the period with which this 

» 

survey of history began, the Middle Ages. In a word, the social \ 
institutions were considered to be of more or less divine origin 
and sanction and thus not generally subject to human altera¬ 
tion. Also, the various strata of society were regarded as in¬ 
herent and the characteristics of the people in each group fixed 
in the very order of things. Common people were the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water because they were of com¬ 
mon clay. Since they had no capacity for improvement, they 
1 should be made to keep their place. 

By 1775 many things had happened to change these social 
concepts. As we have seen, there was the break-down of feudal¬ 
ism and the rise of new social classes. The increasing wealth 
of the latter and their growing power was an obstacle to the idea 
of fixed classes. In the Protestant Reformation a blow had been 
successfully struck at the most sacrosanct institution of all, the 
Church. If this institution was to a large extent made by man 

1 Painter, F. V. N., Great Pedagoyical Essays, selections from Luther’s Letters 
to the Mayors and Aldermen of All the Cities of Germany in Behalf of Christian 
Schools, American Book Company, 1905, p. 174. 
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and therefore could be unmade back to the Biblical foundations 

it was increasingly felt that any institution might be modified. 

Moreover, it was held that the accumulating findings of science 

showed that much of the world and its phenomena operated 

according to natural law and not by the personal direction of 

God. Why then believe social institutions to be exceptions to 
this mode of operation? 

Gradually out of this came the growing conviction that men 
were created with relatively equal endowments and had natural 
rights which were shamefully violated fey the social system. 
Ihe student will think of such men as Rousseau, Voltaire and 
Ihomas Paine in this connection. Then that eminent philoso¬ 
pher John Locke advanced the notion that men’s minds at 
birth were much the same—without content. The inference 
became possible that the obvious differences to be observed in 
minds must be due solely to environment. All this type of 
thinking was dangerous to social institutions and to fixed 
societies, and revolutions occurred. Out of these conflicts new 
states or new feelings of statehood emerged. 

° f , the leaders of the new states was how to make 
the hitherto largely neglected masses into worthy citizens with 

t eir latent capabilities developed and their patriotic loyalties 

aroused. A new type of citizen was demanded by the new state 

but where could he be given the requisite education? Clearly 

existmg institutions did not so function as to provide it. How- 

r. n ’ Q he , Sd ‘ 00ls 1,1 the had been called upon to do those 

" e ± : h 'V:r regarded 88 necessary for the welfare of 
dn W ° ms titutions but which the latter did not themselves 

alreadv ^ attltude toward the functioning of the school 

that nn a part of thls institution it was but natural 

that once again it rise to the fore. 

* e " Ce ln France ^ was proposed by such men as Condorcet 

DmduceTheT * f SCh ° 0lS bG establishe d which would 
produce the kind of men and citizens desired for the new state. 

tL K rT ng tbC firSt decades of the nineteenth century 
the belief was voiced in many quarters that the states should 
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look to the school for all to produce the type of citizen needed 
to make republican government succeed. The newly organized 
American Philosophical Society offered a prize for the best plan 
“adapted to the genius of the government of the United States; 
comprehending also a plan for instituting and conducting public 
schools in this country. . . ” 1 In Prussia after the military 
reverses of the early years of the same century more decided 
efforts were made to Utilize the schools for national ends. 

Now whether the school is to train citizens for the good life 
as pictured by liberals like Condorcet or for more narrow 
nationalistic ends as in Prussia makes little difference for our 
understanding of the general way it functions. The significant 
thing is that the school is becoming more and more recognized 
as the institution which looks after functions not adequately 

provided for by other institutions but deemed essential by 
them. 


The Industrial Crisis. Through the period of which we have 
been speaking there had been in this country no wide-spread 
attempt to have schools provide vocational education. Even 
throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century formal 
education had little part in this except in occasional independent 
schools, a few academies, and in a scattering of poorly supported 
courses in some city high schools which were just beginning to 
appear. Girls secured their preparation for the work of home- 
• making through living in homes. Apprenticeship although be¬ 
coming increasingly ineffective was the usual entry to trades 
and industry and in a modified form to a number of the profes¬ 
sions. Over 50 per cent of the population was rural (even as 
late as 1910 this was true) and no better preparation for farm 

occupations seemed possible than that acquired through growing 
up or living on a farm. 


By 1900, however, changes in all these things were becoming 
distinctly noticeable and it began to be recognized that home 
raining, apprenticeship and other institutional agencies were 

Gin?, U 1934 , b ^ H 6 W ' Knight in Education in the United States, New Edition, 
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failing to give the vocational education needed. One of the 
consequences of this break-down can be anticipated in the light 
of the historic functioning of the school just reviewed. It was 
the kind of institution to which people looked when in need. 
Hence in the case of vocational education it is not surprising 
to read: “Thus the responsibility has been forced on the school 
for training previously provided more or less adequately by 
other social agencies." 1 

So much for the historic role of institutionalized education 
and the insights it provides on what the school's educational 
functions have been recognized to be in the past. 

The Role of the School in the Total Education 

of the Child 

Before attempting to work out a general statement of that 
part of education for which this institution is responsible at 
present, we should examine several current viewpoints. 

Residual View. Most simply stated this view holds that 
since the school “is the only institution whose sole purpose is 
training the young ... it must assume responsibility for every 
phase of education not otherwise provided for." 2 And there 
are many people in this country who accept this as a generally 
accurate conception of the specific responsibilities of the school. 
Others, perhaps, will wish to qualify the application of the 
concept so that only important, neglected learnings are to be¬ 
come the residual legacy of the school, but thinking beyond 
this modification is apt to cease. In effect the practical conse¬ 
quences are much the same as that of the more simple state¬ 
ment. k or who is to say that a given learning is not important, 
especially when it is backed by the “better element" or es¬ 
poused by a national citizens league? The governor if not the 
president may be persuaded to designate a week by its name 
to signalize its surpassing importance. 

1 Inglis, A., Principles of Secondary Education, Houghton Mifflin, 1918, 
p. 578. 

2 Smith, W. R., op. cit., p. 120. 
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As a result the school is under constant pressure to do this 
or that which it is said is not being attended to elsewhere and 
many aspects of its work may be attributed to the acceptance 

of the implied obligation. 1 

Unfortunately, however, there is a limit to what the school 
can do successfully. Its schedule does not provide enough time 
to make it physically possible to heed every call made upon it 
for some element of education otherwise neglected. Teachers 
are protesting that only inefficiency can result from complete 
acceptance of the residual view. If unconvinced of the truth 
of this statement the reader has only to consult some teac hei 
who has attempted to make his work participate in the continual 
round of special days or weeks for this or that (Clean-up and 
Paint-up week for example) and in the emphasis of even per¬ 
fectly legitimate needs (safety education for example). Put 
undoubtedly if the present curriculum were reorganized and a 
part deleted more of these demands could be met. Ta aluation 

of the present curriculum is clearly called for. 

A more fundamental criticism of the operation of the residual 
view is that too infrequently there seems to be no attempt 
really to ascertain whether the neglected elements are so im¬ 
portant that they deserve a place in the school. Since this 
often means the-displacement or reduction of work already 
being done there should be determined the relative contribution 
of each to the essential education seen to be the need of all in 
Chapter III. Quite obviously every demand made on the basis 
of the residual view cannot qualify on this basis. 

A further danger inheres in the uncritical acceptance of this 
view. Particularly are teachers and school people likely to run 

1 Whether or not he agrees with the allegations of the indignant professor of 
sociology whose address was reported in the Boston Post of January 12, 1930, 
the reader may gain further understanding of the implications of the simple 
residual view through its repudiation. Said the professor: “Not only have we 
free books, hut free lunch, free clothes and free transportation. In the schools 
the State inoculates the children against smallpox, insures them against tooth¬ 
ache, examines them for eyestrains, searches the inward parts for adenoids. 
Then there are trained nurses to inspect their food, to supervise their digestion, 
to feel their pulse, to test their sputum. The trend is clearly socialistic. It is 
weakening that sturdy American individualism without which democracy dies.” 
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afoul of it. This is the tendency to believe that any or all edu¬ 
cation can better be provided in the school than by the other 
institutions. While this may be true of some learning, there 
are limits to its applicability. Education is most effective when 
taking place in the life situation and relationships of which it 
is a natural part. As Inglis said, “The direct education coming 
through actual participation in the activities of society is 
far more valuable than the indirect education provided by 
the school as a preparation rather than a form of actual 
participation.” 1 

A final practical difficulty of the residual view may be men¬ 
tioned, that of determining in a heterogeneous population such 
as ours what elements of education are not adequately provided 
for by the other social institutions. For example, how may we * 
learn how many homes in a given community adequately 
provide sex education? 

Despite these facts and the need of safeguards in its applica¬ 
tion the view is one of long standing as our review of the historic 
role of institutional education demonstrated. The school has 
developed into that kind of institution which functions in a 
residual and supplementary capacity. The trouble is that the 
loose way in which this function is usually conceived is con¬ 
fusing in a period when many pressure groups make demands 
upon it and rapid social change suggests needs. 

Mental Development View. A few decades ago before mental 
discipline lost much of its popularity it would have been less 
difficult to formulate a succinct statement of the view held by 
those who may be included under this heading. The chief value 
of education was considered to lie in its contribution to the 
training of the mental faculties. As a result of such things as 
the findings of studies in the transfer of training a \ the discard¬ 
ing by psychologists of faculties, the former idea of mental 
discipline has been rejected or fallen into the background. 

People, however, who would disclaim a belief in the scientific 

» • 

1 Inglis, A., op. cit., p. 349. 
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validity of mental discipline frequently do not dispossess them¬ 
selves of its correlative expectation that the school develop 
mentality. Thus in their definition of the especial task of the 
school there is reflected that viewpoint. Other people tend to 
have great faith in the value of the so-called “traditional 
subjects” of study but when asked for reasons are inclined to 
fall back on assertions of their worth for mental development, 
if indeed any reason is given. 

There are, therefore, great differences among the exponents 
of this type of view which make ^difficult to express it in any 
concise way which would be fair to all. An example or tvo 
may prove a more satisfactory way of elucidation. 

President-emeritus Henry S. Pritchett of the Carnegie Foun¬ 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching phrased the sentiment 
of some regarding the school when he said: 

The courses of study should be fewer and simpler, and 
should look toward the training ol the habits of the mind 
rather than the furnishing of information. In other words 
character and the ability to think are the real aims of the 
elementary school. It should be a free school, but the pur¬ 
chase of books by the state should cease. The American 
people are being made soft by this sort of coddling. . . . 

In the secondary schools, as in the grade schools, the need 
for a simple curriculum is pressing. Today the secondary 
schools will be found to offer, in one state or another, the most 
amazing mass of studies, literary, scientific, and vocational. 
Everything from philosophy to journalism can be studied, 
in name at least, in the secondary schools in our country. A 
more simple, sincere, and consequently a less expensive 
regime, supported partly by the state and partly by tuition, 
should take the place of that which now obtains. 1 

On the other hand, there is the intelligent parent who is dis¬ 
pleased with 1 school program including current events, study 
of economic and political problems of contemporary life, student 

1 Pritchett, H. S., The Deflation of Public Education, Twenty-Seventh Annual 
Report of the President and Treasurer, Carnegie Foundation for the Advance¬ 
ment of Teaching, 1 ( J32, p. 47. 
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courts, printing shops, etc., and suggests as the proper scope of 
school activity the following: 

The only suitable sources for the child’s growing culture 
are what they always were: literature, especially history; all 
the arts, with every possible chance to interpret them; natural 
science on its broadest lines. If education has any value in 
itself (as distinct from teaching children trades by which to 
earn their living) this value must be based on knowing w'hat 
has happened in this world from the beginning of it. All this 

has been written down for thousands of years and we call it 
history and literature. . . . 

I am just obstinate enough to contend that I should much 
rather have my children fill their plastic minds with other 
pupil s great thoughts for a few 7 years than to publish their 

OWTl. . . , l 


A conservative, when observing some of the things that go on 
in the name of education, is likely to feel sympathy with the 
viewpoint. Our problem, however, is to consider the adequacy 
of such a program for the school. One merit is found in the 
lack of duplication, for under it there is little chance that the 
school with its traditional subjects and the other institutions 
will overlap greatly in the education they provide. Not that 
this viewpoint necessarily demands a curriculum of traditional 
subjects, but if the newer applications or outgrowths of these 
old subjects are insisted upon, it would suggest that something 
besides mental development is being sought. 

Actually this point of view has produced bookish and mori¬ 
bund school learning often in the past. Not many people would 
seriously wish to see a return to the school program of the 
previous century, much less the centuries preceding that. Fur¬ 
ther the school cannot do so as the very nature of the institution 
makes it impossible as seen in its development. 

A limitation in the mental development program W'as its 
extreme individualistic effect and some of its adherents today 
show 7 the result in their fatalistic discussions of the alleged lack 


1 Bacon, J. A., “Your Child and Mine ” 
pp. 286 and 288. 


Century Magazine , 118 (July 1929), 
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of educability of a considerable portion of our population. For¬ 
sooth they say that because many of the children in school 
today do not or would not profit by a curriculum for mental 
development and discipline they are ipso facto uneducable. 
There should be a return it is argued to this curriculum which 
would better serve also as a “ testing, selecting and distributing 
agency ,” to use the expression of Sorokin. 1 But the school is 
a social institution with another type of function and it has 
responsibilities beyond the provision of an arena where pupils 
of certain special capacity vie with each other in individualistic 
competition. 

Again to the extent that proponents of this type of view have 
a definite program in mind, they have not derived it from a 

consideration of what the total education needed by the child 

* 

is. They do not make that the starting point: instead their at¬ 
tention is concentrated on what the school might give the child, 
which is putting the cart before the horse. Others of this point 
of view define their position in such general terms that its chief 
use is in telling what things should not be done by the school 
rather than what should. 

Finally, though the answer is not yet entirely in hand as to 
the disciplinary value of education, it clearly will not justify a 
school program for the most part based upon mental develop¬ 
ment. This view then proves quite inadequate in throwing 
light on the proper sphere of responsibility of the school. 

* Progressive School View. If it was difficult to find a sum¬ 
marizing statement which would adequately present the vary¬ 
ing viewpoints included under mental development, then it 
might seem well-nigh impossible in the case of the divergent 
practices and ideologies' of progressive education. 

For example, a national committee of educators after much 
study of the “activity movement” states that this should be 
distinguished from progressive education as the latter is more 
inclusive and comprises other features than the principles of 

1 Sorokin, P. t Social Mobility , Harpers, 1927, p. 188. 
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activity. 1 Yet the ideas associated with the meaning of the 
term activity are said to be: pupil development through freedom, 
stimulation of initiative, creativeness, self-expression, and the 
achievement of responsibility and self-control through experi¬ 
ence in self-management. 2 These are the same ideas which are 
central in the work of very many ‘ * progressive schools.” Even 
within what the committee designated the “activity movement” 
there are extremely wide differences ranging from retention of 
a belief in certain knowledges and skills as fundamental to the 
antithesis of this. Using the name progressive are many other 
types of school programs, some of which seem chiefly to em¬ 
phasize mental health and hygiene of pupils, in others it is 
physical development, still others make individual education 
the watchword, yet others are devoted especially to the cultiva¬ 
tion of creative and artistic expression, and of course there are 
combinations of the above. 3 

Despite dissimilarities among the proponents of progressive 
education it is probably fair to say that at the core of the 
movement are found such common elements of creed as the 
following: 

That child interest and purpose are both necessary for real 
learning and supply the clues to the kind of learning activity 
which will be most fruitful for a given child. 

That since learning is individual there can be no set goals or 

standards. This appears also in objections to all * ‘indoctri¬ 
nation.” 

That the whole child , not just his intellect and skills or any 
other fragmentary or compartmentalized segment, should 
be the concern of education. 

That the development of the whole child is most completely 
realized through methods allowing freedom and creative 

1 Thirty-Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Public School Publishing Co., 1934, Part II, “The Activity Movement,” 
p. 45. 

2 Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

3 The student should read some critique of the movement in order to feel at 
home with the various aspects. Such a volume might well be that of Rugg, H. 
and Shumaker. A., The Child Centered School , World Book Co., 1928. On 
pages 54—04 will be found an exposition of the fundamental tenets of such schools. 
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self-expression. In a letter written in 1933 by the head 
of a well-known progressive school the thought just in¬ 
dicated was stated in these words: “We shall provide more 
freedom and opportunity for the student to develop in¬ 
dividual interests and for the release of creative energies.” 

That in keeping with principles such as the above the program 
of the school should emphasize participation in worthwhile 
activities and meaningful experiences rather than be 
subject-centered. These activities will almost surely grow 
out of or be continuous with the activities of out-of-school 
life and thus the school program becomes vital and real 

to the child instead of being artificial and detached. 1 

) 

i 

Some of the elements of strength in the movement come from 
the corrections offered for weaknesses of the so-called traditional 
schools. There has been in the past and still often is too much 
emphasis upon the mere learning under the aegis of mental 
development of subject-matter which does not function after 
being learned. The emphasis given by progressive education 
to the value of interest in learning, wdiile no monopoly of the 

movement, has aided in securing a more adequate evaluation 
of this factor. 

On the other hand, progressive education does not as yet 
have a completely thought out answer to the question of what 
part the school should play in the total education of the child, 
and this for several reasons. First, there is an implicit assump¬ 
tion in its theory to the effect that the child has within himself 
the potentialities needed for complete living. Adults need only 
to provide a stimulating and wholesome environment for self- 
expression to run its course. Hence, the stress on creativeness, 
on freedom, on no goals, on objection to indoctrination, on 
activity. Such an assumption runs contrary to what we learned 

about the nature of development of human personaSy In 
Chapter II. 

Second, shorn of such implicit assumptions or of its equally 
unexpressed social implications, the movement resolves itself 

o a method of education, offering valuable help on the v r ay 
content should be organized and taught for child development, 
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but few criteria useful in choosing the content. Continued post¬ 
ponement of remedying this deficiency and of formulating an 
accompanying social theory has led to severe criticism of the 
movement by a small group within the progressive ranks itself. 

In some situations there is much overlapping between school 
education and that provided by other institutional agencies. 
Because of the very nature of the concept of meaningful activity 
as that which grows out of the child’s experience some over¬ 
lapping is not only inevitable but desirable. Nevertheless, 
there should be limits. It also arises because of the lack of or 
distrust of any theory of the nature of the whole education 
needed by the individual (other than that which is implied by 
such terms as “the whole child”) and because of the further 
omission in its principles of realistically taking into consideration 
the contributions to the whole which are made by the other 
social institutions. 

The inadequacy of children’s interests as entirely reliable 
guides to needed education has been repeatedly pointed out. 
Also in its operation in schools the movement at times reveals 
the weakness of fostering an “unlovely individualism” instead 
of the intelligent cooperativeness required by a highly integrated 
society. 

Other criticisms have been made both of such theory as 
progressive education has developed and of its practices as 
found in schools today. 1 But it is sufficient here to point out 
that at present it neither adequately considers the total educa¬ 
tion needed for the development of personality nor offers an 
account of the particular education for which the school is 
responsible. Both are vital. 

A Sociological Suggestion. The discussion of the foregoing 
positions indicates a point of view which must be considered 
in an adequate answer as to the part of the school. Clearly no 
conception of the particular scope of the school program is 
possible unless the point of departure is the nature of the total 

1 See references at the end of the chapter. 
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education needed for effective human personality. The latter 
was seen in the previous chapter to be the goal of education 
as stated in individualistic terms. For the realization of this 
goal it was further seen that participation in institutional living 
is essential. Thus the nature of the needed education is one 
including basic culture elements involved in the functioning of 
the social institutions. The desirable and practicable scope of 
education would be as broad as the number and types of in¬ 
stitutions demonstrated by race experience to be the funda¬ 
mental ones (marital, recreational, economic, religious, locality 
groupings, governmental, etc.). 

Having then a rough picture of the nature of the whole edu¬ 
cation needed for effective personality and the satisfaction of 
basic wants, we are in a position to enquire as to the school’s 
particular functions. At the outset of this enquiry before 
general principles can be derived descriptive of those functions 
two things are necessary. In the first place, we must know what 
is the nature of the school as an educational institution at 


present. No amount of wishful thinking or idealistic romanticiz¬ 
ing about its potentialities for human betterment will supply this 
knowledge. It can come only from an understanding of just 
what relationships this institution sustains to the other social 
institutions and the type of functioning which to this time has 
been an inherent part of its culture patterns. These relation¬ 
ships and functioning are the outcome of years of development. 
This is not to deny that change in functioning may rather 
suddenly occur but merely its probability unless some dominant 
institution like the state seizes the schools for its own purposes. 
An understanding, therefore, of their nature and an apprecia¬ 
tion of their import can best be derived from the sociological 
history of the institution. Our review of this showed that the 
school very clearly was a supplementary agency in its relation¬ 
ships with other institutions and functioned in both supple¬ 
mentary and residual capacities. That means then that the 
school at present is the kind of institution which by its very 
nature supplies education not adequately provided elsewhere. 


« 
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In the second place, we must know what parts of the needed 
whole education can be secured from the fundamental institu¬ 
tions themselves. We also need to know about the effectiveness 
of institutional functioning, what inadequacies there appear to 
be and what the trends of changes are. For individuals need 
not only to participate in them but to improve them in so far 
as it is possible. 

It is recognized that institutions have always supplied some 
or much of the learnings needful for effective personality but 
we must .have more exact knowledge than this. There must, 
therefore, be examination of the fundamental spheres of institu¬ 
tional activity to learn what elements of education they for¬ 
merly provided, what they now provide, what the institutional 
needs at present are, what education they seem best adapted to 
give (regardless of whether at present this is being done ef¬ 
fectively), and if the last is ineffectively given what the prob¬ 
abilities are for the future. For example, if it should be deter¬ 
mined in this way that by its nature the home was best adapted 
to give sex education but was failing to do so, the school might 
undertake it as a residual function. But in such a case the school 
might attempt to supply it in such a way that the pupils upon 
growing up and making homes themselves would be able to 
handle this at home and thus transfer the learning back to the 
institution where it should be most effectively given. 

It should now be evident that to determine the particular 
lines of education for which the school is responsible at present 
will involve a study of the fundamental spheres of institutional 
activity and" the work of the school in relation to each. In no 
other way can the problem be approached. The seven succeeding 
chapters attempt such a preliminary analysis. 

General principles, however, descriptive of the especial role of 
the school can be derived in the light of the considerations 
brought out thus far. First, the school’s sphere of action in 
general is supplementary and residual in the senses that it 
provides educations considered essential but which have not 
elsewhere been given and that it takes over educations no 
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longer afforded by other social institutions. Second, since the 
curriculum is crowded, since school attendance is compulsory 
over a period of years implying the essential value of its work 
for all, since there is the practice of requiring certain courses 
with a like implication, since there is constantly great pressure 
from minority groups in behalf of many new undertakings, 
only those elements of education should be attempted which 
are clearly and demonstrably a part of the total education 
needed for effective personality with its participation in the 
life of the fundamental social institutions of our day. Third, 
in so far as is not incompatible with the previous criterion for 
the highest value to pupils so much of the work of the school 
as possible should be organized with a view to pupil interests. 

So much for general principles. We have now to carry out 
the application, first of all in the case of the family which is 
the organized form of the marital institution. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

i 

1. It has been said that a society has never left to chance the learning 
of those elements which it deemed for the good of all. Is this true? 
What part has the school played in respect to this situation? 

2. The point is made by Young in An Introductory Sociology that 
although changes in the general cultural trends may influence the 
purposes of education, it plays everywhere an important role in the 
individual’s development “in fitting him” for a position in community 

life. With which of the views discussed in this chapter does this more 
nearly correspond? 

3. Compare and contrast the views of Rousseau on child nature and 
development and those of advocates of the “child-centered school.” 

4. What criticisms can be made of the interpretation of educational 
evolution presented in this chapter, namely, that schools have per¬ 
formed the residual and supplementary functions desired by the domi¬ 
nant groups of a society? 

5. How do the views of George S. Counts upon the indoctrinating 
functions of education differ from those discussed? See his “Dare the 
School Build a New Social Order?” 

6. The opinion is sometimes expressed, as it has been by H. C. Morri- 
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son, that the obligation for educating rests primarily upon the family, 
while the state s only responsibility is to provide for the transmission 
of the essentials of civilization for the common good. Do court decisions 

in this country uphold this view? What is your own opinion of its 
merits? 

7. Suppose the nature of education were no longer to be prescribed 
by the dominant classes, how then should it be determined? 

8. In terms of social change and the factors important therein, 
describe the changes which have taken place in educational ideals. 

9. It has long been recognized that in this country the textbooks 
determine to a large extent the actual offerings of schools. Control of 
the curriculum thus in part centers in control of the texts. Typical 
of what happens in many places was a situation in one of the large 
Middle-Atlantic cities in 1935, in which certain groups in the commu- 
nity vigorously protested the use in social science courses of two books, 
Modern History and Changing Civilization in the Modern World. 
A special committee of the local board of education was appointed and 
after investigation reported that the books w r ere free from communistic 
taint and suitable for school use. State what principles the committee 
should keep in mind while making their decision. Can decisions of 
which books shall be used be based entirely upon objective, factual 
grounds or must the emotional interpretations placed upon their con¬ 
tent by citizens also be considered? To be suitable for use should the 
social purposes the writer expresses in a book always coincide with the 
social ideals of the populace? W T hat sociological factors will determine 
the limits of possible divergence between the two? 

10. It is stated by Chapman and Counts that “Society has usually 
provided for no more education than was required by the dictates of 
convention and the demands of powerful interests.” How important 

does the first of their factors, the dictates of convention, seem to have 
been historically? 
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CHAPTER V 




RELATION OF THE SCHOOL TO THE FAMILY 

In an earlier chapter it was stated that, of the institutional 
groupings, the family was regarded by sociologists as one of the 
most vitally important. Among other reasons, it has been 
considered indispensable because of the character of its con¬ 
tributions to the education and personalities of children. Only 
in the family is there likely to be that same degree of intimacy 
and directness of interaction between personalities which would 
lead to its being correctly classified as foremost among the 
primary social groups. 1 

In contrast with this thought of the very essential role the 
family has played in the social structure is the question raised 
about its present status, at least as far as writers of the recent 
years go. A glance at a list of articles which have appeared 
discloses numerous titles such as: “Decline of the American 
Family,” “Must We Scrap the Family?” “The Changing 
Family in a Changing World,” “After the Family, What?” 
“Children Home to Roost>” “My Grudge against My Parents,” 
“What Is the Family Still Good For?” and “Menace of Child¬ 
less Homes.” On the other hand, there are some titles which 
suggest a different picture: “Children Pay,” “In Defense of 
Happy Homes,” “Family Recreation the Most Fruitful Feature 
of Home Life,” and “Permanent Values of the Family.” 

On the face of it the family institution appears to be a modern 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde which alternately blights and blesses, 
especially blights, without the participants being able to do 
much about it. Be that as it may, and despite its critics, 
the family is still to be reckoned with, and since the school 
shares with it in education it behooves us to learn as much as 

1 See the topic Social Groups in Chapter I. 
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possible about its functioning, particularly along educational 
lines. 

Before an understanding of its present functioning is possible 
there must be some knowledge of the different culture traits 
that have massed together to form the patterns of the family. 
This institution, like any other, is an evolutionary aggregate 

and an appreciation of its nature can best be approached from 
that standpoint. 

Background of the American Family 

The middle class family of England of the seventeenth century 
provided the nucleus for the development in this country since 
for the most part the early colonists were drawn from this 

group. Its stereotypes thus compose the initial structure. 

/ 

English Middle Class Families of the 17th Century. 

The husband in almost every sense of the word was the head of 
the household, his authority deriving from accepted customs or 
law. Even after the middle of this century when the courts 
began to refuse to sanction corporal punishment of a wife by 
her husband there was slight change in the popular view as to 
his prerogative in the matter. On the other hand, she was begin¬ 
ning to have some redress for marked cruelty or neglect. He 
had, however, control of her personal goods and might even 
sell her jewels and ornaments. If she possessed any real estate 
he was entitled to the rentals and profits which might arise 
from it during the period of the marriage. Her general relation 
to him as accepted by most individuals was expressed by 
John Milton in the statement that God made woman for mar¬ 
riage but marriage for man. Considered definitely the inferior 
of the two, the wife’s chief sphere of activity was encompassed 
by catering to the wants of her husband and by being a vir¬ 
tuous housewife. Although legally and by tradition women oc¬ 
cupied a place of subordination, many of them held a higher 
place in general estimation than these two types of limitations 
would suggest. Also as time went on this became more true. 
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In these same middle class families children were under the 
complete guardianship of the fathers, many of whom still 
followed the practice of apprenticing them at an early age to 
learn trades. Any wages earned by them, or any profits, ac¬ 
crued to the father. Discipline was severe and the civil author¬ 
ities rarely stepped between a parent and his child to protect 
the latter, as is the custom at present. There was very little pa¬ 
rental affection in too many instances and children were expected 
by all to pay every deference to their parents and observe atti¬ 
tudes of extreme respect. However, among the Puritan families 
an increasing toleration and warmth of relationship was to be 
found. It was expected that every girl would master the house¬ 
hold arts of cooking, brewing, spinning, weaving, making clothes, 
etc., in her own home before she would be qualified to marry. 

Marriages were very generally arranged by the parents with 
an eye to what would be fitting and suitable and not infrequently 
profitable economically and socially. This was most usual at an 
early age while the children were minors and objections, es¬ 
pecially on the part of a daughter, only occasionally were of 
avail. Thus there was little of romance at the time of entering 
upon marriage, although, of course, affection often developed 
afterwards. To a man marriage might be desirable for several 
personal and social reasons aside from any advantages through 
a fortunate union. To a woman marriage was almost the only 
career open and an escape from being branded a failure. In 
the Puritan interpretation sex was something unwholesome in 
the human make-up, belonging to the lower side of his nature, 
and continence, in theory, was desirable. If this were impossible, 
then marriage with its sex expression afforded the best make¬ 
shift for these lower impulses. 

A change in the view of the nature of marriage was taking 
place in England at this time due to the Reformation. It was 
not very pronounced with the middle class Anglicans, many of 
whom tended to regard marriage in true orthodox fashion as a 
religious sacrament. But spreading among them, and prevalent 
among Dissenters, was the idea that marriage was a civil con- 
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tract, an affair of community and state jurisdiction rather than 
that of the Church. Such a position pointed to eventual de¬ 
termination of the grounds for divorce by civil authorities 
rather than by the Church. Further, since marriage was 
temporal and not divine, several causes of misery such as ex¬ 
treme cruelty, desertion and adultery which were then only 
grounds for separation might with propriety be urged as suf¬ 
ficient for absolute divorce. For a time though, both marriage 
and divorce continued to be controlled at least in form by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Yet in the Puritan groups where 
village life was customary, community opinion and interest 
were increasingly important as regulative factors in both the 
pre-marriage courtship and engagement ceremony and in the 
later conduct of married life. 

Romantic love as stated above did not ordinarily cut much 
of a figure in the marriage plans but that does not mean that 
there was no romantic tradition. The tendencies for men to 
idealize women, or accept them as worthy equals in some sit¬ 
uations, or to find pleasure in serving them are well recognized 
paits of the chivahic code of the ^Middle Ages. Luring the 
Renaissance years it was frequently held that romance and 
marriage were incompatible and that the former only was pos¬ 
sible in extra-marital relations. Thus the respectability of a 
romantic attachment might even come into question. It is 
hardly to be wondered at then, with other conditions being 
what they were, that there was little romanticism in the middle 
class marriages of the seventeenth century. But the sentiment 
and motive were recognized and changing conditions might 
give them new status as indeed was the case in this country. 

... ^ in America. The major institutional 

outlines at first were set by the English background, a Puritan 

embodiment arising in New England and an Anglican with some 
class distinctions being, in part, reproduced in the South. 
Ihe Quakers and several racial groups, mostly middle class 
1 rotestants from northern Europe, were found in between. 
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In many respects their family mores were similar to those of 
the English Dissenters. As the religious persecution of Europe 
faded into the past there was a tendency to relax the former 
prohibitions of participation by the Church in marriage. There 
is no need, however, to discuss all such changes. 1 Rather it 
will be to our advantage to summarize the influences of four 
major factors in the development of the American family. 

First , Frontier Life. The pioneer conditions under which 
people lived for so long have modified thought and practice 
greatly. These placed a premium upon individual initiative 
and worth whether in man, woman or child. Village life even 
was impossible for a great many. In some ways at first these 
isolated families became closer units because of the lack of 
community regulative opinion or of help. Women would rise 
in importance because of their demonstrated equal capacity 
with men in divers situations. Early marriage and free land 
made it possible for children to leave home earlier and distance 
often intervened to further weaken family ties. New types of 
family relationships thus arose to contest the patriarchal, 
community regulated traditions. 

Second , Individualism and Democracy. In Europe during the 
eighteenth century a growing army of publicists were spreading 
doctrines of personal and individual rights. Such a movement 
coming at a time when conditions here emphasized already 
the importance of each individual and gave an unprecedented 
measure of freedom, would find wide currency. Expressed in 
tangible form in the Declaration of Independence, the doctrines 
of human equality and inalienable rights took root to become 
part of the concept of political democracy. The individualistic 
emphases flourished on our soil and the democratic ideal has 
been extended so that today there is general stress upon the 
sacredness of personality, opportunity and rights, and upon 
the essential rightness of the desires of the individual. The 
effects on the family have been further to create opinion favor- 

1 A lively account of the colonial family is given by W. Goodsell in A History 
of the Marriage and the Family , Revised Kdition, Macmillan, 1934, Chap. IX* 
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able to equality between husbands and wives, while the latter 
are being urged by some not to impose their ideas upon their 
children. There should be no dictation to any member of the 
family, but each should be free to live his own life. In the 
choice of mates children should be left to make their own 
decisions. Easy divorce is sanctioned by the individualistic 
trend also. 

Third , Romanticism. As a result of some of the features of 
colonial life there began to appear here and there, especially 
early in the South, not the extra-marital form of romantic love 
of Europe but a romantic attitude toward marriage itself. 
Individualism and romanticism mutually stimulated each other 
in their growth in this country. Moreover, as Mowrer points 
out, romantic love and Puritanism have likenesses as well as 
differences. 1 For both the ideal union is permanent. But, in¬ 
stead of looking upon sex as unclean, the former romanticizes 
it as the symbol of the unification of two personalities. It is 
this blending of personalities in a perfect companionship for 
life which is the goal. As parents and community mores less 
and less prompted the choice of mates, individuals more and 
more followed the promptings of their own romantic emotions 
and desires. Too, since adaptability of personality cannot be 
surely determined in advance, there tends to be emphasis upon 
freedom of divorce as a means of finding the right partner. 

Fourth , Industrialization ami Urbanization. As the rise of 
industrialization and factory manufacture removed former ac¬ 
tivities and responsibilities from the home, then one or both 
of the parents for much of the day, and then caused the family 
to move to the cramped conditions of city living, there was 
still further modification of the institution. Many of the effects 
of these changes constitute present problems in its functioning 
and are to be examined below. During these same years there 
was large immigration of workers with whom the family patterns 
presented a different profile still. Paternal authority, early 
marriage, a tendency to regard marriage as a sacrament and 

1 Mowrer, E. R., The Family , University of Chicago Press, 1932, p. 16. 
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under Church jurisdiction were some of the elements reintro¬ 
duced into the American development. 

Enough has been said of the background of the institution 
in this country to show the diverse elements entering into it. 
Various combinations and permutations of these elements are 
discovered among our thirty million families. 

Present Status and Functioning of the Family 

With such varying components in the family institution as 
it has developed, no simple generalizations can adequately 
picture the status and functioning. And so intimately tied up 
with the whole social structure is the family that an under¬ 
standing of much of what is happening in the former becomes 
prerequisite. Moreover, the student should guard against think¬ 
ing of families purely in terms of what is true for his own or 
those of his acquaintances. Reference to the traits found among 
many families of the different socio-economic areas of a city 
suggest the variations possible. For example, the authority of 
the husband, extent of divorce, position of woman, control 
over the children, etc., tend to differ among the families of the 
slum area, the workers’ district, the better residential areas 
and the area of suburban homes. Yet at the same time some 
help is gained through the observation of certain of the more 
objective features of family life as a whole and noting of changes 
which may be in process. 

Institutional Status. For some years marriages have been 
taking place at earlier ages. For example, in the age group 
15 to 19 there were 15 more married persons per one thousand 
population in 1930 than there were in 1890 while in the age 
group 20-24 the increase was 73 per thousand during the same 
period. Where studies have been made it has been found that 
the age of marriage is earlier in rural regions than in cities. 1 
However, according to one careful student of such statistics 

\Duncan, O. D., “The Factor of Age in Marriage,” American Journal of 
Sociology , XXXIX (January 1934), p. 474. 
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the last decade witnessed slightly later marriages, especially 
for boys and young men. 1 Should this prove a temporary re¬ 
versal and earlier marriage again set in, among other inter¬ 
esting effects might be those on adult education for these ages 
and for secondary education itself with its counter tendency 
to last longer. 

Early marriage was in part an effect of an increase in the 


proportion of those married in the general population, a quite 
contrary trend from the decline prophesied by some radical 
critics of the family. Whereas, of the population 15 years of 
age and over, 55.3 per cent were married in 1890, there were 
60.5 per cent married in 1930. Even if the increased number of 
middle aged people in that period is discounted, there remains 
an increase of 2.3 per cent. 2 Although the total number of 
women living in rural areas today is less than that of the city 
dwellers, the proportion of married women is higher in the 
country than in the city. A general estimate of 10 per cent 
has been suggested as the extent of discouragement from 
matrimony brought about by urban conditions. 

Another change in the family pattern which has several 
ramifications is the decrease in the number of children. Xot 
only are proportionately fewer children born and the average 
family smaller than formerly but there are more homes with 
no children. Ogburn presents sample studies indicating that 
31 per cent or nearly one-third of all unbroken families with 
wives under forty-five years of age had no children or none 
living at home in 1930. The percentage of families with no 
children in 1900 was 28. There is a progressive increase in the 
pioportion of childless homes as one passes from the rural 
areas to the small towns, cities and finally to Chicago, where 
the percentage is 49. 3 In absolute numbers there has*been a 
slight increase in the number of rural homes with children in 
the last thirty years. Each census since 1860 has shown a 


J?f b T Urn ’, W - F ‘ and ™ bitts ’ C., “The Family and Its Functions,*’ Recent 
Social Treruls, McGraw-Hill, 1933, p. 680 

2 Ibid., pp. 680-681. 

3 Ibid., p. 687. 
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smaller proportion of the population under five years of age. 
In 1930 the percentage was 9.3. In 1920 the number of births 
per one thousand population was approximately 27 while in 
1932 it had fallen to 18. 1 

In the sample studies referred to above it was shown that the 
size of the average family declined from 3.67 persons in 1900 
to 3.57 in 1930, not a very great difference. Actually the farm 
families showed an increase of about the same magnitude, 

3 per cent, while in the cities the decrease was slightly larger, 

4 per cent. 2 Much has been heard in recent years about the 
differential birth rate which results in different sized families 
in the varying occupational classes, especially in larger families 
among the poorer classes. As is to be expected, Ogburn finds 
in his sample studies the smallest families (the average being 
3.01 persons) among the professional classes, while at the 
opposite extreme, among farm owners and renters, the average 
family had 4.48 members. 3 Unskilled laborers had larger 
families than did the semi-skilled and the skilled, their average 
being 3.91 persons. 

The figures collected for the United States census reports 
show the sizes of households, which term includes parent^ 
children, relatives, lodgers and servants. Even this more com¬ 
prehensive unit has decreased in size by something like 
13 per cent in the three decades preceding 1930. In 1900 it 
averaged 4.6 persons and in the latter year, 4.1. During the de¬ 
pression years the decline has continued. 4 

Disorganizing factors are commonly given more publicity 
than the more constructive, which perhaps may account for 
the fact that the average citizen is well aware of the growing 
extent of divorce but does not know of the increasing per¬ 
centage of marriages. He may not realize, however, that the 
highest divorce rate of any country for which figures are avail- 

1 Ogburn, W. F., “The Background of the New Deal,” American Journal of 
Sociology , XXXIX (May 1934), p. 730. 

2 Ogburn, W. F. and Tibbitts, C., op. cit., p. G83. 

3 Ibid., pp. 6S6—687. 

4 Ibid., p. 6S2. 
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able is that of the United States (with the possible exception 
of Soviet Russia, as stated by Ogburn). And young men and 
women marching to the altar even if they know are inclined to 


doubt the significance for them of the fact that, in 1930, for 
every six marriages there was one divorce, and this year was 
the low water mark of several decades. As a matter of fact 
since 1880 there has been about a 3 per cent increase per year 
in the number of divorces per one thousand population; in 1930 
it was 1.3. In 1915 it was 1.7. Divorce rates are highest in the 
western mountain states and on the Pacific coast and lowest 

on the Atlantic seaboard, also in urban homes as compared 
with the rural. 1 


Another change in institutional status is taking place in 
regard to the division of work between tlie sexes. Formerly 
man’s sphere was without the home and woman’s the work 
of the home. During the last few decades especially have 
married women sought gainful employment in the ways their 
unmarried sisters had earlier shown them. In 1900 women were 
17.7 per cent of all employed persons while in 1930 they were 
21.9 per cent. Of these employed women the married com¬ 
prised 15 per cent in 1900, whereas in 1930 the percentage had 
risen to 29. The acceleration of the trend is shown by the fact 
that, in the decade ending in 1930, the number of married 


women working outside the home increased 60 per cent, while 

the total number of married women increased only 23 per cent. 2 

In the latter year there were 11.7 per cent of all married women 
gainfully employed. 

Finally, there is the continuance of the trend toward urban¬ 
ization already mentioned. In several of the family changes 
discussed above, differences between rural and urban areas 
were seen. Any alterations in this distribution of the popula¬ 
tion would be closely related to further acceleration or retar¬ 
dation of these changes. The rapid growth of urban popu- 


1 1 }> y 1 '. PP. 692-693. 

2 Woodhouse, C. G., 
(May 1933), p. 893. 


“Women,” American Journal of Sociology, 
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lation is therefore highly significant of both cause and effect 
relationships. According to the United States census reports 
71.4 per cent of the population in 1880 lived in communities 
of less than 2,500 inhabitants; in 1890 the percentage had 
fallen to 60.0; in 1920 the percentage was 48.6; and in 1930 it 
was 43.8. At the other end of the scale in 1890 only 12 per cent 
lived in cities of more than 250,000 inhabitants while in 1930 
the percentage had risen to 23. And with the crowding of cities 
goes the cramping of family living quarters. McKenzie cites 
figures for 257 cities of 25,000 population or over to show that 
between 1921 and 1928 the percentage of one family dwellings 
dropped from 58.3 to 35.2, whereas the multiple family dwell¬ 
ings increased from 24.4 per cent to 53.7 in the same years. 1 
Another aspect of urbanization can be seen in mode of life and 
mental habits of the people of open country areas. 

Functional Changes. Part and parcel of the changes in insti¬ 
tutional status already traced has been a dimunition in the 
functions performed by the family. The ensuing transfer of 
functions to other agencies has not progressed to the same ex¬ 
tent for all types of homes but suggests even further shifting 
in the future. 

Economically, greater and greater dependence has replaced 
a relative independence. Formerly the family functioned as a 
unit to supply its own needs. Less and less now even in rural 
areas is it producing for consumption but rather for sale. Under 
the earlier practice each member had an integral part in the 
productive activities and thus economically the family was 
strongly knit together. However, many rural families still do 
their churning, canning and preserving, drying of fruits, butch¬ 
ering of hogs, making of lard, laundering, growing of fruits and 
vegetables, some sewing, baking and, of course, most of their 
cooking. Housewives in villages and cities perform some of 
these duties. But with decreasing frequency is there heard the 

1 McKenzie, R. D., “The Rise of Metropolitan Communities,” Recent Social 
Trends, McGraw-Hill, 1933, p. 474. 
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old pronouncement that only the shiftless have to buy “store 
goods” for their common needs. 

Some of the evidence presented by Ogburn of the decline 
of the economic functions may be summarized. 1 In a sample 
study of over a thousand homes in 1930 it was revealed that 
two-thirds of the farm households used only baker’s bread, 
as was the case in three-fourths of the village homes and nine- 
tenths of the city homes. Between 1914—1929 commercial 
canning or preserving of vegetables, fruits and soups doubled. 
Only 33 per cent of the urban homes do all their laundering at 
home. Whether the amount of home cooking in the city is 
declining is not clear, but it is a fact that the keepers of 
restaurants and lunchrooms increased 88 per cent in the 
decade ending in 1930 while the urban population only 
increased 26 per cent. The altered economic functioning 
of the home is made evident also by the increasing number 
of married women who are gainfully employed. On the 
other hand, children, except in rural areas, are as often eco¬ 
nomic liabilities as assets, since the home is no longer a pro¬ 
duction unit. 

Up until about 1880 the home especially, but also other 
agencies, were considered adequate to provide most of the 
education required by children, with the exception of the five 
or six years of school instruction in the tool subjects. Since 
that time there has been a tendency to doubt the validity of 
this view, and the ages for compulsory school attendance have 
been greatly increased and there has been stricter enforcement. 
By 1900 there were 59 per cent of the children 5-17 years of 
age enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools while 
in 1928 the percentage was 80. In 1900 the average number of 
days in a session was 144, whereas in 1928 it was 172, thus 
keeping these children away from home 28 more school days a 
year.2 In 1907 only twenty-three states had an upper compul¬ 
sory age limit above fourteen, while in 1931 all but five states 


1 

2 


Ogburn, W. F. and Tibbitts, C., 
Ibid., p. C77. 


op. cit., pp. 664-668. 
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had limits higher than fourteen. 1 Although home education 
at the younger ages is valued highly more children five years 
old are shown by each census to be in school. Of the five year 

old group in 1910 there were 17.1 per cent in school; in 1930 

% 

there were 20 per cent. 2 In the case of city homes it is gem 
erally assumed that education of girls for home making i9 
largeh r a lost function. On the other hand, many sons in the 
fonner large number of farm homes acquired their training for 
that and allied vocations at home. With the change in the type 
of homes, as well as the appearance of new occupational de- 
' velopments, much of this part of education has had to be 
transferred to without the family. 

Presumably in the religious and moral fields many homes 
are less adequate than formerly. Studies of sample populations 
indicate that many city parents do not take their children to 
church, that family prayers and Bible reading are found in 
only a fifth or less of all families, and that observance of a bless¬ 
ing at meals is found in approximately only a third. It is com¬ 
monly believed that city living conditions are reacting on tradi¬ 
tional standards of morality, so that parents are less certain 
of what ethical principles to teach their children. It is also 
true that some families have never functioned to produce the 
conduct in their children which has been considered desirable. 
Nevertheless, the family is still a significant factor in the main¬ 
tenance of ethical standards. 

The family has by no means wholly lost its recreational 
functions. The mushroom-like expansion of outside facilities 
and opportunities for recreation, especially the commercial¬ 
ized forms, in recent years has inevitably meant that the 
family would provide a relatively smaller part of the whole. 
Whereas the members had only occasional inducements to 
go without the home for recreation in the past when rural 
conditions offered the opportunity, there are now a myriad 

1 Judd, C. H., Problems of Education in the United States, McGraw-Hill. 
1933, p. 20. 

2 Ibid., p. 20. 
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alluring calls. Yet the home is still the center for many such 
interests. 

. In the case of some of the services required for individual 
well-being, the family is playing a lesser role. To a larger 
extent health service is being placed under the supervision of 
outside agencies. Although many unattached or incompetent 
indi\ iduals related to families are still being cared for by the 
latter, the public is assuming more of these responsibilities—as 
shown in part, by the growth of facilities for the aged, the in¬ 
sane and the feebleminded. And doubtless one reason for the 
growth of the public school system is the increasing acceptance 
of a view expressed by Judd, namely, that schools are agencies 

set up to provide children with the proper conditions of life 
which cannot be had elsewhere. 1 


Changing Family Relationships. Women are not now as de¬ 
pendent upon marriage for a career as formerly; they are, 
in increasing numbers, gainfully employed after marriage 
and have thereby gained an independence which is bringing 
about more equality between husbands and wives. It seems 
probable that patriarchal traits will continue to decline under 
modern conditions and more families come to some sort of 
equalitarian ” basis. Also more general acceptance of a view 
that marriages are not pre-ordained gives women more freedom 
in refusing to put up with marital discord. 


As the functions of the family have declined, each sex has 
fewer reasons for undertaking married life with resulting mag¬ 
nification of the romantic motive, the desire for companionship 
«ut the latter necessitates a closer adjustment of the personal¬ 
ities of the two individuals for satisfying living than marriage 
on other bases. Other features of the family patterns make 
such an ideal adjustment difficult of achievement. And the 
rather hmitmg conditions for acquaintance before marriage 
afforded by cities rriake a wise choice hard. The success of 
the subsequent married life of a couple on this basis often 


1 Judd, C. 


H., op. cit., 


p. 18. 
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comes to be judged in terms of whether the romantic relationship 
is continued in much the same strain as during the courtship. 

As home and life conditions have changed, children are 
having fewer responsibilities in the home and more outside. 
Fewer of their relationships with their parents are off the plane 
of personality adjustments as educational, recreational, moral, 
health and industrial bonds are weakened or destroyed. The 
acceleration of general social change and the greatly increased 
amount of education they are given further removes them 
from the mental horizon of their parents. The latter, on the 
other hand, in part as they sense this widening gap or under 
sway of the more individualistic conception of the family are 
allowing children vastly more freedom to live their own lives. 
As a result,of fewer contacts between the two (also fewer chil¬ 
dren) there is danger of the affection of parents toward children 
becoming too highly charged with emotion and exacting in 
character. The spirit of the new attitudes toward children is 
symbolized in “The Children’s Charter” formulated by the 
White House Conference of 1930. Children today are thus 
con>ing to enjoy a new status in society. 

Present Fa mili al Functions. In view of the weaknesses and 
defects of the family as developed in America and its difficulties 
at the present some thoughtful and informed persons have ques¬ 
tioned whether our so-called monogamic family patterns are 
not basically passe and in need of radical revision. The direc¬ 
tion of reform would lie in greater freedom in sex and mating 
both as cures for much present unhappiness and as means to 
more perfect unions. Regardless of the validity or lack of va¬ 
lidity of these expectations, it must not be overlooked that, 
embodied in the present family, are centuries of human en¬ 
deavor to achieve better satisfactions. Perhaps in some respects 
ill-adapted to the present, the central patterns, nevertheless, 
have taken precedence over other arrangements only after a 
long period of experimentation. And despite modern changes 
they still serve several important functions. 
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First, as brought out above, the family is the accepted me- 
jchurn of companionship between the sexes. This includes far' 
more than mere physical sex relationships though the regula- 
tmn of these in such a way as to conserve the highest social 
and individual good seems to have been achieved more effec¬ 
tively for the majority by the family than by other means. 
Sex desire may have provided the basis for some kind of union 
between primitive individuals, but the comradeship of modern 
personalities is also based upon cultural acquisitions such as 
affection and understanding. There are emotional qualities in 
this companionship of a higher order than those of the sex 
drive. Outside of the family sex more often tends to drop to 
its owest dimensional values, approaching an animal level 
On the other hand, the family at its best functions to provide 
the intimate interaction between two personalities within the 
ties of love, thus affording the conditions of continued personal 
development and increasing satisfactions. The family is needed 
o give the companionship between the sexes its highest values 1 

Second the family is still the essential institution in' the 
nd care of children. Its influence in the early years 
onFildhood in shaping the" course of developing personality 
has been so frequently treated as not to need repetition here 

L cultural h , T r 1 " in transmittin S the elements of 
great hentage_at the most impressionable ages is very 

Yet, because in many homes some of the conditions for 
proper growth are lacking, the question is being raised whether 

o Lri:rtut rearing , of ch ; idren might better b ' 

ttier institutions. Some features of child health for examnle 
not be,ng su P ervised from without the home Could 

better chflcTc V™ ' arge ‘ y dis P ensed wi th in the interests of 
ea l of ti P s , a m ° St decided ^ is " 0 . Although 

in respect tnT C1 , mstltutions mi g h * provide better care 
the child k tS Spe ° ,a ty ’ !t 1S con cerned with only a part of 

at their best f* p( " rson ^ lIlt Y- And this is true of schools even 

their best, for they bnly touch part of his life. So although 
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there might be a gain for the several segments of the child's 
development, nowhere is his need for integration of the seg¬ 
ments provided for as effectively as in the give and take of the 
family life. It is true that although the effectiveness of this in 
some families at present leaves much to be desired, this is no 
reason for ignoring the relatively good job of personality build¬ 
ing which is being done in other families. 

Third, there are a number of other functions still performed 
by the family although apparently in a decreasingly important 
way. Reference to these changes has already been made, but 
the family continues to be the unit for consumption of economic 
goods. It still remains the unit for allocating many social re¬ 
sponsibilities, but doubtless it is not essential in this respect 
in that these duties could be transferred elsewhere. 

Program of the School in Relation to the Family , 

What then should be the program of the school in relation to 
the family? As seen above, the family is by no means on the 
verge of becoming defunct nor does it fail to make important 
contributions to the education of children. There is no justifica¬ 
tion for the attitude sometimes exhibited even if not expressed 
by school people, which regards their institution as having 
superseded the family in relative significance for child develop¬ 
ment. Once while making the rounds of an insane asylum in 
Virginia with the attendant physician, the writer had his 
attention directed to a large, powerful fellow who suffered from 
the delusion that he was God. The physician put a few ques¬ 
tions to the patient, as, “Did you make everything in the 
world?" “Can you do everything you wish?" Having received 
emphatic answers in the affirmative, the physician asked, 
“Then why don't you go home?" With crestfallen mien the 
patient replied, “My wife won't let me." And so we school 
people dream at times, wishing we had to consider less the 
parents who may not “let us." Parents, however, may have 
their own dreams and plans for children, and the family life 
provided by them makes its contribution for weal or woe in 
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the lives of our pupils. There is, therefore, every reason for 
school people to realize that they must work with the family 
in the joint educative enterprise. 

Even if the narrowest conception of the autonomy of the 
school is held the furthering of its program still depends upon 
the cooperation of the homes. The multitudinous types of 
situations requiring this cooperation for effective handling 
may be suggested by the following: home study and its con¬ 
duct, attendance, health and care of physicial defects, behavior 
on school busses, lunches and cafeterias, scholarship, discipline, 
the school social program, after school extra-curricular pro¬ 
grams, style of dress, etc. 

Mutual Knowledge and Understanding. Obviously knowl¬ 
edge on the part of each as to what the other is attempting to 
do is indicated: Because of the magnitude and recency of the 
expansion of the work of the schools many parents feel at sea 
in regard to the whole business. 1 hey are not to be condemned 
but should be given the opportunity to understand. The school 
has an additional obligation in this respect since it is in part 
responsible for helping widen the gap between parents and 

children and thus rendering the home end of the process more 
difficult. 

Several means of accomplishing this purpose are at hand, 
namely, associations of the parent-teacher type, home visita¬ 
tion by the school staff, school programs for parents, and a 
variety of things done to inform the public which may be 
classed as school publicity. The last will be discussed in con¬ 
nection with community problems in a later chapter. 

The experience of all communities with the parent-teacher 
association has not been a happy one, yet the good outweighs 
the bad. Chartered in its present form in 1908, the real begin¬ 
nings of the movement go back to meetings between mothers 
and teachers of kindergartens inaugurated during the second 
half of the last century. The organization has had steady 
growth and in 1932 numbered 1,393,454 paid members, affil- 
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iated with local branches in every state of the union. 1 A wide 
range of activity is possible for the local associations, so that 
while some are purely social in purpose, others raise money 
for jieeded school equipment, operate or supervise cafeterias, 
arrange for clinics, assist with discipline, supply milk for the 
undernourished, engage in partisan politics, suggest courses of 
study and textbooks, investigate methods of teaching, etc. 
The meetings may function as clearing houses for the exchange 
of ideas, views and knowledge of parents and teachers or de¬ 
generate into opportunities for factional controversy, airing of 
petty grievances and destructive criticism. 

Despite the hazard of misdirected activity or the lack of 
program the majority of elementary school principals in cities 
feel that the associations are useful to the schools and worth 
fostering. 2 In some states it is a definite policy of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education to encourage the formation of associations, 
and helpful material is provided for their guidance. In Cali¬ 
fornia, for example, they are believed to have especial value 
for rural schools in the creation of better understanding and 
appreciation. 3 

Another way of bridging the gap between school and parents 
is for members of the school staff to visit in the homes. Only 
infrequently is the value of this practice questioned, yet in 
many instances nothing may be done about it—which leaves 
the matter to the individual teacher. Again the homeroom 
teachers may be designated for this service or the chief part of 
it may fall on special individuals like a school nurse or the 
visiting teacher in the larger cities. As a matter of fact, although 
the improved parental knowledge and attitudes may be marked 
as a result of visitation, the chief immediate beneficiaries are 
likely to be the teachers who are now in possession of the facts 

1 In Colorado 4.44 per cent of the population were members, while in Nevada 
there were only 47 individuals enrolled in the entire state. With the exception 
of this 6tate, the movement is firmly established. 

2 “A National Survey of School-Community Contacts,” Eleventh Yearbook, 
Department of Elementary School Principles, 1932, pp. 169-193. 

3 Handbook for Rural Parent Teacher Activities and Relationships, Bulletin 
of the California Department of Education, September 15, 1933. 
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needed to get better responses from their pupils or at least to 
be more intelligent in their relations with them. The plan of 
the schools of Garfield Heights, Cleveland, may be taken as 
an illustration of actual usage. Each fall all homeroom teachers 
are expected to visit the homes of their pupils and then file 
in the school office on a mimeographed form a brief record of 
each visit. This includes the date, the members of the family 
seen, attitudes of the parents and any comments which the 
teadher feels would throw light on the child or his environment. 

These comments are placed where they are accessible at all 
times for use by class teachers. 

Instead of the school going to the parents in this manner the 
parents may be brought to the school to observe its work. For 
many years various types of exhibits have been arranged to 
which parents have been invited. The advantages and evils of 
this practice have been given much attention. Chiefly stressed 
ape the disrupting effects the preparation for such occasions 
may have on the regular program and the fact that the exhibits 
tended to be only those of the best pupils. 

More valuable is the practice, which is spreading especially 
in connection with the observance of the annual American 
Education Week, of requesting parents to attend abbreviated 
class programs. Morrisett advocates that the short actual 
classroom recitation be preceded by an explanation of what is 
to be witnessed, its purposes and methods, and followed by an 
open discussion by the parents. He, like others, urges that the 
classroom performance be typical in every way of the normal 
work, of the actual methods and conditions, of the usual con¬ 
duct of teachers and pupils and of the performance of the 
various types of pupils. 1 


. 1 r * 1 1 • The teacher has much 

need of understanding what is going on in the modern family 

because of the effects on pupil personal development and be- 

avior. This was one reason why the institutional status and 

nCu th ° pubiic •" 
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family functioning and relationships were treated at such 
length. Among the features of family life which may or may 
not be injurious to the personality development of children 
are: friction between parents, improper control of children, 
immorality, alcoholism or criminality in the home, poverty 
and destitution, ignorance, cruelty, homes broken by divorce, 
separation or death, father away from home, mother gainfully 
employed, father unemployed, parental neglect, misunder¬ 
standing of the child, repressive or over-indulgent parents, 
lack or fewness of brothers and sisters, frequent moving of 
the home, foreign bom parentage. There are, of course, other 
home conditions involving less unsatisfactory aspects which 
play their part too in the academic and social adjustments of 
pupils in schools. 

Perhaps the only observable reflections of such home life 
in the child is in feelings of inferiority or depression, indiffer¬ 
ence, unhappiness, failure to respond, seeming inability to 
learn, instability of emotions, erratic school progress or minor 
violations of good citizenship in the school. On the other 
hand, there may be rather alarming personality traits and dis¬ 
tinct tendencies toward anti-social conduct which result in 
malicious mischief, destruction of property, defiance of author¬ 
ity, thieving, sex offenses, etc. 

Unless the student planning to teach has some previous 
knowledge of the types of disciplinary cases or “problem chil¬ 
dren here referred to he should read a number of case studies. 
Points to be noted in reading are: the factors leading to the 
trouble, corrective measures attempted by the regular school 
authorities if any, final direction of solution. 1 

In the less severe maladjustments the understanding en¬ 
gendered by the visit of a teacher to the home may go a long 
way toward pointing to the needed course of action. Supple¬ 
mentary to a visit to the home a method employed by Mathews 

1 Excellent presentations of cases which will give the comprehension needed 
are found in Sayles, M. B., The Problem Child in School, Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 1925, or Wile, I. S., The Challenge oj 
Childhood , Boni, 1928. 
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may be found useful in gaining additional understanding of 
the relationships between parents and children. As a regular 
assignment in an English class pupils were asked to write 
answers to the questions: “Would you like your own future 
home to be like your home now is? Why?” and “What would 
you think if your mother had a job aw r ay from home? ” Mathews 
required no names signed to these compositions, yet the papers 
were identifiable by their handwriting. Another problem as¬ 
signed was the devising of lists of advantages and disadvantages 
which would result if the mother worked regularly away from 
home. With each type of method the answers were found to 
be highly informative of home conditions and helpful in pupil 
counselling. 1 

In many instances the regular teachers, with or without much 
help from the parents, may effect a great improvement in, or 
a cure of, a difficulty. But with the more pronounced personal 
kinks or misconduct of “problem children” the unaided efforts 
of teacher or principal are less valuable or even futile. This 
should be evident from an examination of case studies, for 
these show that many factors enter into the development of 
a typical problem situation and thus no simple method of 
handling will be likely to succeed. The development usually 
has taken place over a considerable period of time and time 
will be required for the cure. Further, the utter futility of 
mere force or punishment is seen in most of these severe disci¬ 
plinary cases. The upshot of the matter then is that the regular 
teachers have neither the time, training nor possibility of using 
the methods required in handling these cases, and thus the need 
of specially trained individuals of the visiting teacher type. 
The visiting teacher having both the training and experience 
of a social worker and a teacher gives full time to any aspect of 
pupil management in which contacts with the home would be 
helpful. The specific duties performed vary somewhat in dif¬ 
ferent places but among those frequently given are the handling 

1 Mathews. S. M., “An Indirect Technique for Studying Home Relationships 
.Preliminary to Pupil Counselling,” Education , 53 (May 1933), pp. 522-525. 
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of chronic tardiness, irregular attendance, major disciplinary 
problems, cases involving scholarship or health problems, 
excuses or exemptions from school attendance, employment 
of pupils, visitation of homes and home conditions affecting 
the development of the pupils. 1 Since the first use of visiting 
teachers by a city board of education in Rochester in 1913, the 
value of this service for school-home contacts has been firmly 
established and many cities have made it an integral part of 
their organization. 

One other factor should be mentioned in a discussion of pupil 
personality and behavior problems, that is, the personalities 
of the regular teachers. As was seen in a previous chapter, the 
young develop human and personal traits through interaction 
with the personalities of the individuals about them. With 
pupils spending as much time as they do in intimate relations 
with teachers, the latter by all means should themselves be 
personally adjusted and integrated. The point should not 
need labored defense except that in fact too many teachers 
are the opposite. Recently in reading over cases of serious 
disciplinary trouble reported by former students from their 
secondary school years the writer noted the very large propor¬ 
tion in which lack of emotional control by the teacher directly 
led to the case getting out of hand. 

The employment of married women teachers is debated 

% 

hotly both pro and con on many grounds having no connection 
with the subject just discussed. In this case, however, it is 
sometimes asserted that, since marriage may make possible 
further opportunities for personal development, married per¬ 
sons have more to contribute to youthful personality. It is at 
least certain that happily married persons have had to achieve 
personality adjustments not usually encountered by the single, 
while the latter may live to some extent under artificial condi¬ 
tions or even under actual emotional tensions. It is equally 

1 Acquaintance with the work and problems of visiting teachers may be had 
in Ellis, M. B., The Visiting Teacher in Rochester, Chaps. II and III, Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 1925, or in Sayles, M. B., 
op. cit., pp. 253-280. 
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true that married women with children have something to 

contribute to education which the single do not. One of the 

unfavorable points often made is that teaching by married 

women results in the neglect of their own homes and family 

life. Yet some studies of this aspect have shown at least as 

many children and as well cared for as found in similar homes 
of other occupations. 1 

A greatly increased proportion of men teachers is advocated 
on much the same grounds. Irrespective of whether hereditary 
or not there are some differences between males and females 
in their interests, attitudes and other traits of personality. 

nder present living conditions many children have lessened 
contacts with their fathers and few with other adult males 
and in the schools they come most constantly into touch with 
women Not atypical of elementary schools is the situation 
reported in 1934 for the capital of Connecticut where, of a 
total of eight hundred classroom teachers of academic sub¬ 
jects, only seven were men. Public secondary schools have 
always retained a slightly larger proportion of the latter but 
factors of salary, uncertainty of tenure, and some of the’con¬ 
ditions of teaching have served to keep the number small 
Realization of the need of pupils for some association with 

teal^rn ^ ^ t0 eff ° rtS t0 SGCUre m ° re ° f them as cIa ssroom 

inadequate Education. In our survey of the present status 
and functioning of the family there were indicated a number 

affects P the S d m 7 ^ f’Tl in or S anization or functioning 

affects the development of children. In some cases children 
decreasmgly secure certain educational elements at home- in 

tvn!s S ’ f Ch r g ° d condltlons suggest the desirability of new 
yp of education. In three respects especially have family 

anges as well as features of the functioning of other institu^ 

Teache r ^- ° f Mamed Women as 

vary 1 932) , pp . 14 - 2 l st a lt PetaDwC” X < Jan ' 

Teacher, Columbia University Press, 1934. * W " ° f thc A/ame<i Woman 
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tions resulted in inadequacy in the educational preparation 
of the younger generation, namely, in character formation, 
vocational fitness and in preparation for family and home life. 
\ Before examining each of these, mention should be made of 
manual education. As, increasingly, families move into crowded 
quarters in cities, more children are deprived in their homes 
of opportunities of self-expression, the development of creative¬ 
ness and of skill through working with metal, wood or leather. 
On the contrary, life on a farm provides the constant neces¬ 
sities which mother the invention of adaptations of materials 
to suit daily needs. In still other homes, through destitute 
circumstances, or perhaps lack of home ownership, oppor¬ 
tunities are nil or limited. It is in the light of this situation 
that provision of manual training for pupils is’strongly urged 
as a means of remedy. However, the school offering goes con¬ 
siderably beyond what was originally obtainable in homes. 
Purposes of giving it also have changed. It no longer is con¬ 
ceived of, as in the early stages prior to 1900, as primarily of 
disciplinary value in the elementary school and as a trade 
training in the secondary, but as valuable in training and de¬ 
veloping skills and creative powers and affording satisfying 
expressions of interests and desires in material forms. 

There is no more serious problem at present than adequate 
vocational education. As seen, changes in institutional life 
including urbanization, industrialization and in the nature of 
the family as an economic unit have made inadequate the 
traditional means of preparation for vocational life. Even 
girls are decreasingly being prepared through home living for 
successful direction of families of their own. Then too there is 
the problem of the increasing number of women, single or 
married, who wish to qualify for gainful employment. Obvi¬ 
ously the school, by our criteria, should assume some respon¬ 
sibility in this situation. Yet, since the matter is as much an 
affair of economic institutions as it is of the family, considera¬ 
tion, except for homemaking, will be deferred. 

The perplexities of many parents in regard to proper ethical 
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standards and changes in family religious practices, as well as 
the prevalent juveni le delin quency, were said to raise doubts 
about the adequacy of the Home in character education. On 
their sides the school and the church have considered them¬ 
selves important agencies for character formation, but again 
there may be question of effectiveness. Since religious institu¬ 
tions are to be treated in a later chapter it may be well to 
wait for data from that source before attacking this problem. 

More Effective Family Life. The third educational inad¬ 
equacy in present institutional functioning is the lack of pro¬ 
vision of preparation for family and home life. At the same 
time successful family life is being rendered more difficult to 
achieve by some of the changes which were observed to be tak¬ 
ing place, such as the increasing emphasis on companionship 
with the consequent greater demands for adjustment of per¬ 
sonalities, franker recognition of unsatisfactory features when 
existent, greater freedom for the individual—especially married 
women—, the widening gap between the generations, economic 
pressure on the family, etc. An educational program which 
attempts to meet this situation will go considerably beyond the 
mere provision of elements which once were secured through 
actual growing-up in homes but are no longer thus secured 
Many things which would be beneficial were never learned in 
the home or in any other institution. The first problem then 
is to outline what would seem to be more adequate education 

for family and home life, the second, to indicate where experience 
is beginning to show it may be given and how. 

The broad purpose would be to give an intelligent realization 
ot the problems of home and family life today, to lead to an 
appreciation of the services performed, to afford the required 
preparation for making the home better through the student’s 
part in his present and his future home and through stimu¬ 
lating him to life-long interest and effort in working out solu¬ 
tions to the problems to be met before the family institution 
can be made better in the future. 
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For the fulfillment of these purposes there are necessary 
certain attitudes, knowledges and skills. The desirable atti¬ 
tudes are those which may loosely be called a modern philosophy 
of the family and grow out of a generally equalitarian view of 
family relationships. The latter implies attitudes favorable 
to partnership by husband and wife rather than dictation on 
the part of one, to mutual agreement as to the fields in which 
each shall have the weightier decisions, to control of children 
more by appeal to internal authority and intelligent affection 
rather than by physical force, etc. The student should think 
of other aspects of the modern philosophy which is part of the 
evolving family patterns. 

Precisely because it leads to the growth of such attitudes 
when handled rightly as well as because of some of the knowledge 
involved, an adequate program should include study of the 
historical development of the family which would be pertinent 
to present day attitudes and understanding of its functioning. 
The rather wide range of knowledges, understandings and 
skills desirable may be summarized by saying that there should 
be study of the present psychological, biological, economic and 
sociological factors in marriage and family life. This would 
entail consideration of such topics as, the give-and-take (adjust¬ 
ments) essential to successful living with other people, bases 
for choosing friends, bases for choosing a mate, relations within 
the family, child care and training, the biology of heredity 
and sexual reproduction, health and nutrition, preparation of 
food, sewing, training for the consumer, household finance, 
social conditions of family life, etc. 

There is far from complete agreement as to the exact content 
of homemaking education or as to its placement in the curric¬ 
ulum. The conditions which have made evident its desirability 
are relatively recent. The first high school provision of sewing, 
cooking, dressmaking and millinery was in Toledo in 1886. 
Since that time the emphasis in domestic science has changed 
largely from production to consumption and thus a wide range 
of new topics such as those listed above have been incorporated, 
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and new courses of general interest to all students, boys as 

result is that»much of what was outlined Is desirables beTnl 
given or can be given today by domestic science teachers g 
For example, the Supervisor of Home Economts in the 
schools of Springfield, Massachusetts suggests the • 

as a desirable curriculum in the field ° W ' ng 

clothing construction, a r t ^In*Ive^davHv^ *£ giHs 1 uch as - 
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ligent use of money, social adaptability and cooperation. The 
“girl's relation to her present and future home” in regard to 
home furnishing, housing, clothing selection, the family budget 
and personality problems of group living are considered in the 
eleventh grade. The final year is given to a survey of the 
“problems of women in the world today” along vocational, 
homemaking and civic-social lines. 1 

Despite the controversy over school sex instruction in many 
communities the work bids fair to becoming much more effec¬ 
tive than the hit-or-miss information otherwise obtained. One 
of the most v satisfactory arrangements is in connection with 
the biology course. How this may be undertaken may be illus¬ 
trated by the plan used for some years in the Bronxville, 
New York, public schools, where sex instruction is a part of 
the elementary course in biology for the seventh grade. The 
course alternates with physical education and thus the boys 
and girls are segregated already for class instruction. Classes 
continue for eighteen to twenty-six weeks and meet five times 
a week for forty-five minute periods. The material studied 
covers a survey of living things from the simplest to the more 
complex organisms including man, and involving all the essen¬ 
tial life functions such as growing, eating, breathing, repro- 
• ducing, etc. Beginning with a study of the earth as man s 
home, progress is next made to the plant kingdom. The simpler 
animals are then studied. Reproduction is again seen as only 
one of the life functions. Its study advances from asexual 
forms where no sperms or eggs are present, through the presence 
of sperms and eggs in the same animal, and hence no male and 
female, to the separation of sperms and eggs and the appear¬ 
ance of males and females as separate sexes. This it is shown 
logically calls for pairing in fertilization. It will be noted that 
prior to the discussion of man, reproductive functions and the 

1 From the published Course of Study—All Subjects—Grades 1-12, Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland, Ohio, 1933-34 • An excellent source of actual curricular 
material now in use is found in the report of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, Education for Home and Family Life, I, In Ele¬ 
mentary and Secondary Schools, Century, 1932. 
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terms connected with them are freely discussed by their scien¬ 
tific names and carry no emotional significance. Now man 

and his comphcated body machinery are discussed as that of 
the highest of the vertebrates. 

Because of the approach during the course from simple to 
more comphcated forms, it is easily explained that man, stand¬ 
ing at the top of the animal kingdom, is the sole animal with 

power to study his own 
reactions and develop methods of conduct that will be beneficial 

Inn'tT an ?, t0 I” 8 c ; hlldren - The so «al significance of the family 
and the ethical values of self-control in sexual matters develop 

naturally out of these discussions. At the beginning of the 

course a conference is held to which all parents of seventh 

grade children are invited. The high school principal or the 

defaTsoTt bl0l ° gy discusses the comi »S course in 
detail so that each parent may be fully informed as to what is 

coming. at 

Through the cooperation of still other departments, elements 
of homemaking education can be given, even in schools where 
there are no home economics teachers. In general science food 
values and nutrition ran make its contribution, in a c “m,m 
cial, or even a mathematics course problems of personal and 
ome budgeting may be treated, in art a most profitable field of 
exploration is that of art in the home, while the economics o 

may We " h ‘ Ve ■ ,0me Pl,ce in “» ““"O'" 1 ® 
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to'be°substituted f the .,f ate de P^ment of education permits 
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of all pup,Is for high school graduation in Michigan. 

entimes elements of the program are cared for throueh ' 

-TT- ° f CXt ,f- CUrriCUlar Clubs which have proven mot 

uccessful in small schools and large alike. In Atlantic City 
department of household arts sponsors clubs in home 
Wlt “ W ° rb f °r seventh and eighth grade boys and girls 

,th the Amencan Home Economics Association are some 
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1,024 school home economics clubs, 194 of them in colleges and 
830 in high schools. Out of considerable experience with 4-H 
Clubs in rural communities, Foster believes that a part of their 
program might significantly contribute to preparation for mar¬ 
riage and family life if under intelligent and informed leadership. 
The following topics are listed as suggestive of those in which 
club members are interested and which might be studied by 
clubs: the family as a social institution, relations within the 
family, marriage and preparation for it, standards of relation¬ 
ship between men and women and boys and girls, interference 
of parents with the choice of friends, effect of economic insecu¬ 
rity upon the family and sex problems. 1 

This survey of the relations of school and family shows a 
rather substantial beginning of cooperative planning. Much 
remains to be done and adaptations must be worked out in 
individual communities, yet this will come as teachers awake 
to their responsibilities. Herbert Spencer’s taunt that future 
archeologists upon investigating the remains of the schools of 
his day would conclude they were institutions where only 
celibates were instructed is even now being disproved. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Look up the provisions of “The Children’s Charter.” Think of 
five families of your acquaintance drawn from different socio-economic 
groups and consider the extent to which the provisions of the Charter 
are observed in these families. 

2. Carefully prepare an answer to the question, what attitudes and 
knowledges should a person have before marriage to ensure better 
success of the subsequent union? 

3. The program of studies bulletin for high school social science of 

the New Hampshire State Board of Education included in 1929 an 
outline for a one-semester course in Sociology. The eighth unit of this 
course on which eight periods were to be allocated was entitled: “What 
is the fundamental importance of the family?” The bulletin describes 
the unit as follows: , 

1 Foster, R. G. t "Education for Marriage and Family Life in the 4-H Club 
Program,” Journal of Home Economics, 26 (June—July 1934), p. 339. 
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.Objectives for this unit are to have the pupils realize the sie-nif 
evils arising from the broken family; and to understandwW ; h 

I^nfperiod S of?nfa™cy° yed t0 PreVent disru P tion of Emilies. 

Social influence of the family. 

The broken family—causes, extent, remedies. 

How satisfactory does this unit seem in content and approach? State 
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We suggest the following regulations: 

1. No rouge or lipstick. 

2. A simple arrangement of the hair recommended. 

3. No French heels, satin or dress slippers. 

4. No silk hose. 

5. No bare knees among Senior High School pupils. 

6. Middies or plain waists, worn with woolen or cotton skirts, or 
simple woolen, cotton or linen dresses. 

These standards of healthfulness, suitability and simplicity must 
be observed, or the girl will be sent home. 

These regulations are to be enforced by the teachers. 

List the lines of activity in which parent-teacher associations may be 
most effective. Does the sponsorship of resolutions of the type quoted 
above fall within their province? Consult a teacher and a parent for 
their views on the latter question. 

9 . A county boartl of education in a mountainous section of Virginia 
took action which it reported to the county newspaper for publication 
in the following form: 

The county school board at its meeting Friday passed a resolution 
prohibiting parents, guardians or others from entering upon school 
properties to discuss with teachers any matters pertaining to pupils 
study, discipline or conduct. Parents and patrons will in the future 
have to discuss such matters with teachers somewhere else. The 
action was made necessary because in a number of instances schools 
have been interrupted during school hours by persons entering the 
rooms to talk with teachers. 

i 

Can you suggest any other course of action which would have been 
preferable in meeting the situation? What are the basic causes behind 
the frequent conflicts between teachers and parents? 
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CHAPTER VI 


EDUCATION AND RECREATIONAL LIFE 


Ten billion dollars and over is the annual payment made 
by the American people in the search for amusement. Yet 
this sum, including as it does the major expenditures, leaves 
out of account outlays such as admissions to symphony con¬ 
certs, governmental expenditures for recreation in cities under 
30,000, home and informal entertaining, dues of clubs under 
$25, gambling and betting, and other miscellaneous expendi¬ 
tures which would increase the total. 1 Over ten miles a day 
traversed in the course of their unending play activities is the 
record hung up by three-year-olds according to statistically 
minded observers who employed pedometers with these infants. 
But the love of movement is no monopoly of youth for we re¬ 
flect that there is one private automobile to every four and 
one-half persons and that in 1930 the per capita passenger 
mileage in these cars was over 2,500 miles. Americans are 
celebrated for their recreational proclivities as “joiners.” The 
numerous clubs and groups formed by adolescents which are 
of perennial interest to psychologists and sociologists are only 
equaled by the societies, clubs, associations and orders to 
which their elders belong. Recently it was estimated that 
there were eight hundred secret orders alone, with a member¬ 
ship of half of the adult population. The chronicler of this 
page of recreational life suggests that to know America one 
ought to know at least one password. 2 Again the cynical thrust 
that there .is nothing which students willingly pay more for 
but are satisfied with less of than the education offered by 
colleges, fails to take note of the movies these same students 


1 Steiner, J. F., “Recreation and Leisure Time 
Trends, McGraw-Hill, 1933, p. 948. 

Merz, Charles, The Great American Band Wagon, 
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throng to attend. For they along with upwards of a hundred 
million other persons weekly flock to these palaces of pleasure 
for a few transient thrills and heart throbs for which they part 
with around a billion and a half within a year’s time. 

Wherein is to be found the explanation of this nation-wide 
quest for recreation? What is there in the human being or his 
environment which impels him to vast expenditures of energy 
and money in his leisure hours? 

i 

Origin and Significance of Play 

The sources of these activities in original nature have been 
a matter of scientific debate for fifty years with much of it 
still no farther advanced than the stage of description. 

Perhaps the earliest view to gain wide-spread attention was 
the so-called surplus energy theory advanced by Herbert 
Spencer with the publication of his* Principles of Psychology 
in 1885. Probably using the concept of the play impulse ex¬ 
pressed by the poet Schiller in rather vague form, Spencer 
worked out a careful explanation based on the structure and 
functioning of the body. Alan is a highly differentiated organism 
with many different parts adapted to a variety of activities. 
Because of the great efficiency of these specialized mechanisms 
only part of his powers are engaged at any one time and these 
activities do not consume all the energy supplied by the nutri¬ 
ment taken into the system. Thus many of his powers remain 
inactive but well supplied with energy for considerable periods 
of time. There accumulates then a surplus of energy in the 
nerve centers controlling the inactive mechanisms and sooner 
or later they reach such a state of “instability” or “excessive 
readiness to decompose and discharge” that activity ensues. 
This is called play since it involves the exercise of powers and 
faculties not used in providing for the immediate needs. Stripped 
of anatomical terms the view may be taken to refer to the fact 
that children and adults in good health, well nourished and 
rested, tend to glory in activity while those in the opposite 
physical states barely manage to drag through their necessary 
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routine. While there is an indubitable element of truth in this, 
even sick children play and well ones frequently exert them¬ 
selves to the point of fatigue not simply until surplus energy 
is discharged. Again, though the play activities be considered 
superfluous and useless in themselves, they may serve the 
purpose of permitting the other organs to rest. 

The next explanations were based in one way or another on 
instinct. The theory proposed by Groos in 1899 elaborated 
an instinct for play which caused the child to exercise the other 
developing instincts which, though still imperfect and partially 
formed, would be vital in the activities of adult years. The same 
forms of activities which are engaged in as play in youth are 
the ones required for successful survival when parental care is 
withdrawn. Although Groos later abandoned belief in a par¬ 
ticular play instinct, he continued to adhere to the idea of an 
hereditary impulse which caused the young to practice the 
forms of activity that they would need later and hence this is 
called the practice theory. Now study does not reveal this 
kind of hereditary correspondence between the activities of 
youth and maturity, nor any very close correspondence in the 
first place. Yet in the general sense that through play the child 
develops the various action systems of the body, but not 
through specific forms of activity, there is truth in the view that 
play helps prepare for the future. 

It was only natural from this modified view of the prepara¬ 
tory function of play in general that there be belief in an hered¬ 
itary impulse or instinct to provide the impulsion, especially 
since this was the period when almost any form of behavior 
was ascribed to an instinctive source. This view was success¬ 
fully modified by men like Thorndike who, in 1908, argued the 
non-existence of a simple hereditary tendency and, instead, 
held to a number of original tendencies which in some of their 
manifestations led to playful activity. He listed manipulation, 
vocalization, facial expression, multiform mental and physical 
activity, and certain expressions of the hunting, fighting and 
petting tendencies. The particular forms play took were re- 
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garded as results of environmental influences. This still falls 
short of explaining much about the real origin and nature of 

play and as a theory it has all the weaknesses of the instinct 
psychology. 

Yet another theory depending upon instinct was propounded 
by G. Stanley Hall in 1904. According to it each child in his 
development from birth to maturity recapitulates and passes 
through the stages through which ancestral man passed in the 
upward course of civilization. Modern children then tend 
instinctively in their play to rehearse the various activities 
which once were the essential means of livelihood of ancient 
men. After attacking the practice theory, Hall says, “In place 
of this mistaken and misleading view, I regard play as the 
motor habits and spirit of the past of the race, persisting in the 
present, as rudimentary functions sometimes of and always 
akin to rudimentary organs.” 1 Needless to say, such a view 
depending as it does upon the inheritance of acquired practices 
of ancient men for their origin has no standing and it suffers 
from the other criticisms of the recapitulation theory. 

A rather recent study of these and other attempts to explain 
the origin of play concludes that no existing theory is satisfac¬ 
tory in itself and that a synthesis of valid points is necessary. 2 
There will be nothing spectacular about the claims of such a 
synthesis as to the origin and function of play. It would sug¬ 
gest that in children there is both much random and pur¬ 
poseful activity as outcomes of healthy growth processes. 
Since from the adult standpoint it is not directed toward goals 
considered essential, it is called play. Actually many learned 
acts and accomplishments are developed through play activities 
and so it is highly useful for child growth. Activity may arise 
merely because the individual is highly sensitive and the envi¬ 
ronment provides a multitude of stimuli, or because of an over¬ 
abundance of energy, or, possibly, have at base some hereditary 

/ 

1 Hall, G. S., Youth, Appleton, 1923, p. 74. 

* Lehman, H. C. and Witty, P. A., The Psychology of Play Activities, Barnes, 
1927. 
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tendency or other. The forms of childish play depend in part 
upon the stage of maturation of the body structures and in part 
upon environmental factors. In the adult there may be surplus 
energy in unexercised parts of the body and a craving for the 
activity which does maintain a healthy status, or social stimu¬ 
lation and habits may be the dominant factors. The function 
of play at this level is the continued development of some 
powers and the re-creation of those lowered in efficiency through 
the strain of work, the pressures of our circumscribed living, 
or through lack of exercise. 

Nature of Play and Recreational Activities. On first thought 
it may seem somewhat unnecessary to raise at this point a 
question as to the genuine characteristics of play, of those 
activities w T hich are recreational. An understanding of what is 
meant has thus far been assumed and we do commonly assume 
that all think alike in identifying play activities. But let us 
see. Is the true character to be found in the nature‘of the activ¬ 
ity itself? For example, is baseball play, whereas the deter¬ 
mination of the relative ages of two strata of the earth’s crust 
or teaching a geometry class is not? If it be conceded that 
some geologists and teachers would find more recreation in 
their problems than by playing baseball, may it be said that 
the attitude of the individual is the fundamental criterion? 
The reader may recall the little volume in which John Dewey 
maintains that there is no necessary opposition between interest 
and effortful work. Thus if an individual feels more enthusiasm 
and joy in selling automobiles than in doing anything else is 
this not recreation to him regardless of the attitudes others 
may have for this line of work? But it may be objected, whether 
he enjoys it or not, the results are the same; he earns the money 
necessary for a livelihood and therefore, only those activities 
not productive of economic utilities should be regarded as 
recreational. Still others insist that the conditions surrounding 
the undertaking determine whether the activity is play or not. 
If there is freedom to stop whenever one wishes then a true 
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characteristic of play is present, otherwise not. Which of these 
four points of view contain valid suggestions of the genuine 
characteristics of the recreational? What seemed self-evident 
is after all something requiring elucidation and likely only 
arbitrary definitions can pave the way for agreement. 

One proposed by Snedden is favorable to distinguishing be¬ 
tween play and work on these grounds. In work the motivation 
is derived from some external source, such as the desire to 
escape punishment, avoid poverty, prove superiority to others 
or acquire wealth. Work ordinarily results in economic utilities 
immediately useful or good for exchange and is done under a 
greater or lesser degree of compulsion which holds the worker 
to the task long after interest in it may vanish. On the contrary, 
in play the motivation derives from the natural interest in the 
activity itself or its immediate outcome; it is unproductive of 
economic utilities; is largely free from compulsion and can be 
terminated at will. 1 Such a pragmatic definition fits the actual 
life situation generally, but the implication that work and play 
are two mutually exclusive categories and never shall the twain 
meet is unjustifiable. Fortunately even now for some people 
work does have characteristics of play activities and this should 
be increasingly true for the good of men. Happier and healthier 
lives result when people find spontaneous and compelling in¬ 
terests in what they do. A new emphasis in our economic system 
upon the worker as a person, as something more than a mere 
means of production, might go far toward modifying Snedden's 
definition. For the present, however, and for most people, work 
and recreation must be supplementary, and the greater the 
specialization in industrial production the greater the need of 
recreational opportunities. 

The foregoing discussion would suggest that one of the dom¬ 
inant characteristics of play and recreational activity is the 
spontaneous interest of the participant. Because of this inher¬ 
ent interest in the activity for the individual it is genuinely 
satisfying. Moreover, instead of being something superficial, 

1 Snedden, D. f Educational Sociology, Century, 1933, p. 319. 
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even frivolously light or altogether baneful, recreation is one 
of the serious activities of life playing its part in development 
and maintenance of well-being and making its demands upon 
energy too. Instead of something to be indulged in merely in 
the idle hours of youth, it is something both suitable and neces¬ 
sary for maturity as well. The old idea that adults had no 
capacity for and derived little satisfaction from play was merely 
a commentary upon the then contemporary definition of play. 
It is true that adults, because of the force of new situations and 
conventions, because of the acquisition of new habits and inter¬ 
ests and the diminution of physical vitality may indulge in 
recreation of the childish forms very little. But fathers still 
take their little boys to the circus, and the writer recalls no 
more hilarious occasion than when some Rotarians wired the 
banquet seats of their fellows and secured prompt responses 
to an urgent but fictitious appeal for a rising donation of a 
thousand dollars for a worthy cause. 

As far as the individual is concerned then, those activities are 


recreational which give him genuine satisfaction through the 
channels they provide for the expression of his interests. If 
this condition is met, in most cases the instrumental values to 
development and recuperation will be taken care of also. On 
the other hand, if interest in the activity for its own sake be 
not the dominant motive for participation then there is inade¬ 
quate release for the nervous tensions of our restricted and 
coerced mode of living. 1 There is a further interesting implica¬ 
tion of this condition. Among those activities which do provide 
genuine satisfaction are there any differences in recreational 
value? For example, for a ten-year-old are the recreational 
values of swinging, playing dominoes, playing hockey or store 
all equal? If not, can their relative values be determined and 
upon what bases? Are there any differences for a junior in 
college in relative values of such activities as witnessing a 
boxing match, playing tennis or attendance at a Gilbert and 


1 Lundberg, G. A., 
1933), p. 574. 


“Training for Leisure,” Teachers College Record, 34 (April 
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Sullivan opera? Would not a defensible criterion be found in 
the principle that those providing the most satisfactions now 
and which have the capacity for increasing the range and 
variety of interests of the participant for future satisfactions 
are the more valuable? Thus the inherent interests in the 
' activity, its “leading on” possibilities and the present stage 
of development of the participant are all involved in any deter¬ 
mination of relative values. The inherent interests in boxing 
are intense but limited in range, its “leading on” possibilities 
are restricted to the satisfaction of these very same interests 
no matter how many matches are witnessed; but, despite this, 
at a given stage of development an individual may enjoy this 
recreation more than playing tennis. The latter, however, is 
of such a nature as to call for the development of new powers 
in the individual the longer he participates and thus provides 
increasing satisfaction through the years. The student might 
ponder the use of this principle in evaluating the extra-curricular 
activities sponsored by public schools. 

While the major emphasis has been rightly placed on the 
worthwhileness of recreational activities in themselves as 
stimulants and satisfiers of human interests, much could be 
said of other values. Their physiological significance in the 
promotion of physical development and as aids in the acquisi¬ 
tion of skills, etc., has already been mentioned. Psychologically 
they are of value in the promotion of mental health, in relieving 
the ennui of monotonous work and thus dispelling feelings of 
fatigue. Because of the high degree of interest involved in 
play, the participant tends to be freed from his usual inhibi¬ 
tions and learning takes place much more rapidly. This fact, 
besides being suggestive for the technique of teachers, suggests 
that the leisure occupations of an individual have great weight 
in molding his development. Sociologically the play activities 
provide a needed escape from the tendency toward regimenta¬ 
tion which is a prominent characteristic of many social insti¬ 
tutions. Since this release often operates more effectively in 
crowd play situations, recreation becomes important as an 
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for sport Friends of William Penn who constituted a rising 
aristocracy founded in 1732 the Schuylkill Fishing Company, 
members of which still ply their skill in the environs of Phila¬ 
delphia. Thriving planters of South Carolina who enjoyed good 
fellowship founded in 1740 the Winyaw Indigo Society. Farther 
inland, in the Blue Grass, the rigors of pioneer life having les¬ 
sened slightly, there was organized around the turn oi the 
century the Bourbon County Angling Club, whose president, 
according to Dr. Henshall, invented the first multiplying reel 
in 1810. While the home arts, such as painting and music, 
were largely lacking, there was some wood carving and cabme 
making. Professional painters and musicians by the midd 
the eighteenth century were beginning to supply the deficiency, 
as is shown by the art exhibitions in cities and the organization 
of musical groups like the Orpheus Club in Philadelphia i 
1759 The dramatic arts found popular acceptance increasing y 
after the arrival of the Hallams in 1750. The scarcity of books 
for reading was partially offset by the rapid appearanceo 
newspapers in various colonies following the Boston N 
Letter in 1704. The more polite diversions or vices are e 
attributed by Bishop Meade to the Episcopal clergy, 
says in Old Churches and Families in Virginia, many ° , ,, 

had been addicted to the race-field, the card table, t 
room, the theater—nay, more, to the drunken revel. 

“By 1763,” says James Truslow Adams, there w 
in the colonies a well-established cultural life conforming 
eighteenth-century English pattern. 1 But uni e 
these cultural and recreational opportunities o thou- 

period, even these were largely denied many hundreds 
sands of the population who were below the anstocra 
were living on the frontier, or whose religious views f 
upon pleasure. As for ordinary school boys and girls tv _ 
the rules of a Kentucky reading school in 1800 are sugg 
of the time: “Diversion at Play-Time are. Running Jump, g- 
Prison-base, but wrestling, Climbing and such as endanger 

> Adams, J. T.. The March of Democracy, Scribner's, 1932, Vol. I. P- 
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tury summer resorts began to do a thriving trade, rowing and 
baseball made their appearance in the realm of sport, and de¬ 
spite religious inhibitions barn dances and folk dances enlivened 
the social scene. Interesting allusions to recreation appear in 
some of the tart comments made by the Superintendent of 
Schools of the rural Vermont township of Hartford in his report 
for the year 1862. For example, “We must not expect great im¬ 
provement in our schools until we are willing to go as far to 
witness the progress of our children’s culture as to see our horses 
trot.” The teacher in one school had as her greatest problem the 
“irregular attendance” and “diminished attention to study” 
of pupils “consequent upon their attendance of a dancing school 
several miles away.” Of still another school in the principal 
village of the township, White River Junction, the irate superin¬ 
tendent remarks: “Amusements and excitements turn the 
thoughts away from books. ‘Young America’ thrives.” Fol¬ 
lowing recovery after the Civil War a widening range of recrea¬ 
tion is found, extending from fairs and circuses to an increasing 
number of sports like cycling, roller skating, croquet and rifle 
shoots. 


There came the rapid industrialization of America and the 
gathering of people into cities where their former recreations 
were either impossible or no longer satisfying. Even those who 
hitherto had not indulged but had lived^a more or less outdoor 
life, now found work in factories, shops and offices so confining 
as to call for some relaxing activity. Thus the passage from 
the agrarian economy tended to the disintegration or disorgan¬ 
ization of much of the all too scanty recreational life which the 
newness of the country and its conditions of work had suffered 
to develop. During this era there had come to our shores many 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants who might have at least 
preserved their own cultural traditions and been the richer 
for it. But without being able to offer them as much, we have 
attempted frequently through a rather jingoistic form of Amer¬ 
icanization to induce them to give up all this—an attitude 
which is one of the products of the “melting pot” idea. Out 
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of such situations came ever increasing demands for recreational 
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craves “high powered,” relaxing amusements to bring forget¬ 
fulness and release from strain. Finally, only through work 
and the accumulation of some small reserve has the worker 
ever been able to hope for more time to enjoy life or have any 
security in old age. These facts along with the entrenched 
belief that the real measure of a man is found in his success 
in work still tend to make work the dominant interest in this 
country and permits especially the less favored economic 
classes relatively brief leisure hours, a situation which leads 
to the highly emotional and more elemental physical recrea¬ 
tions. 


Threat of Leisure? Whether or not there is a threat in leisure 
depends upon how much of such time there is and how it is 
spent. It must be conceded that the mass of the population, 
not suffering from cyclical unemployment or under regulations 
such as the N.R.A., has not been burdened with too much 
leisure. Of more significance, however, is the fact that the 
work week has been shortening gradually for some years. No 
perfect measure of the trend is to be had, but a number of 
studies make it evident that reduction is taking place. For the 
country as a whole, Douglas estimates that between 1890 and 
1926 there was a reduction of 15 per cent in hours of labor. 
In industry over the same period a decrease in the normal wor 
week of approximately 20 hours is the estimate of other stu 
dents'. 2 Lies quotes the United States Bureau of Labor as re¬ 
porting that between 1907 and 1924 there was an average in 
crease of leisure of approximately four hours per week. He 
also cites a statement of President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor that a Massachusetts shoemaker had a 
72 hour week in 1855, a week of 60 hours in 1895, and that by 

1 Douglas, P. H„ Real TFapes in the United States, 1890-1926, Houghton 


Mifflin, 1930, p. 209. . . _ . , » Recent 

* Wolman, Leo and Peck, G., “Labor Groups in the Soc,a \St™eture « the 

Social Trends, McGraw-Hill, 1933. pp. 828-829. Between XSiK) and 
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expressions, five reading fiction, one reading a book on science, 
two working with cross-word puzzles, one playing solitaire, 
two applying lipstick. Social workers are telling us that “satan 
still finds mischief for idle hands” and that an ounce of pre¬ 
ventive recreation might avoid the outlay of pounds for cure. 

Commercialized Recreation. One of the outstanding recrea¬ 
tional trends of the day is the wide-spread growth of all forms 
of commercialized amusement and especially of the passive 
spectator type. Had there been an adequate recreational life 
at the time when city living, industry, economic conditions and 
kindred forces began to make articulate this need, it is possib e 
that this development would not have been so rapid even 1 
none the less inevitable. Among the earlier in the field were 
vaudeville shows, theatricals, pool and billiard parlors, bowling 
alleys, amusement parks, skating rinks, wrestling and boxing 
spectacles, dance halls, cabarets and, still later, road houses. 
Then came the motion picture, instantly popular and drawing 
more patrons yearly until it today represents an industry wi 
an investment of close to two billion dollars. Since the war as 
come enlargement of the field of sports including fee go , 
tennis and swimming pools, professional baseball and foot a 
as well as the quasi-commercial college football and o er 
athletic contests. Of recent development is the gigantic ra 10 
industry. According to the Federal Census of 1930, 40 per cen 
of all families in this country own radio receivers, but owners ip 
varies from 5.4 per cent in Mississippi to 63.3 per cent m * ew 

Jersey. 

AH these forms of entertainment and others too numerous 
to be mentioned have aided in the wider provision of facilities 
for the masses and brought recreation to many who otherwise 
would have had none. Herein much of any value they ha%e 
lies In terms of the numbers reached, the commercialized 
amusements, particularly because of the radio and motion .pic¬ 
tures, occupy the leading role in the recreations of the Unite 
States. In a recent study of this field the position is taken 
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because of their general services to the public, commercialized 
recreations have justified their existence, and, apart from public 
regulations to eliminate abuses and associated evils, there is 
no need for much apprehension. It is suggested also that they 
are not as important today as in the immediate past, due to pro¬ 
vision being made by other agencies to be treated below. Even 
the motion picture producers are absolved from censure because 
it is said that they have to give the public what it wants. 1 

Such complacency hardly seems warranted if it is possible to 
do anything about some aspects of the situation beyond the 
traditional types of regulation which even now are admittedly 
not reaching highly questionable enterprises like road houses 
and taxi-dance halls. In these and similar amusements the 
exploitation of the public is well recognized and the ever present 
tendency to offer whatever will draw the largest attendance 
results in appeals to the more primitive desires and gratifica¬ 
tions of people. But at the same time that the public weal is 
endangered, the individual himself is not stimulated to make 
progress to higher forms of recreation which would afford 
greater and increasing satisfaction, nor does he find genuine 
release from the tensions of work life. Of course the association 
of these places with practices of a distinctly anti-social char¬ 
acter such as gambling, sex delinquency, or drunkenness has 
been all too common. On the other hand, social dancing shorn 
of these unsavory alliances is proving an increasingly popular 
form of diversion and would appear to have permanent status. 
As Kulp points out, its entertainment possibilities are varied, 
including the satisfactions from physical exercise, social con¬ 
tacts, new experiences and opportunities for better acquaint¬ 
ance with the opposite sex. 2 

The radio is proving a recreational boon to many a home, 
but carries other consequences of social import. In this field too 
there is the tendency to give the public what it wants so that 
the number of listeners will be large and the value of the broad- 

^ Steiner J . F. t Americans at Play, McGraw-Hill, 1933, Chap. VI. 

Kulp, D. H., op. dt., p. 461. 
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casting station as an advertising medium may be enhanced, 
the quality of the entertainment thus suffers. Effects outside 
of the recreational aspects but inseparably connected afford in¬ 
teresting avenues for exploration, such as the influence on 
national tastes and attitudes, the control of public opinion, 
change in pronunciation and vocabulary. The spread of usage 
of such incorrect words as “irregardless” attributable to a 
popular black-face act is suggestive. Then there is the question 
of how much damage the cheap pictures of family and home 
life found m many programs do to the constructive efforts for 
etter attitudes made by schools and homes themselves. 

No longer is there any need for agnosticism in respect to 
potential good or ill effects of movie attendance upon children. 
As a result of a series of careful studies we now know that the 
average child attends once a week, that children and adoles¬ 
cents constitute 37 per cent of the total audience of this 
country and that nearly one-sixth of the total is under the 
age of fourteen. It has been found that children retain a very 
large proportion of what they see and thus the potential values 
for the formation of correct moral standards, attitudes and 
ideals and for the acquisition of desirable knowledge is ex¬ 
ceedingly great. On the other hand, investigation brings out 
t ie fact that our present motion pictures are largely having the 
opposite effects with their distortion of social and moral values, 
their over-emphasis upon sex and crime, their constant presen¬ 
tation of a world peopled by parasites or by people for whom 
work is mostly a sideline or only for the lowly, and their lack 
of factual correctness. They are shown to be schools for in¬ 
struction in the techniques of crime and immorality, and to 

have adverse physical effects. 1 Of course, there are some good 
pictures. 

One of the worst recreational aspects of a number of the 
competitive sports is the increase in the attendant betting, 

A description of the investigation, its materials and techniques may be 
found in the Journal of Educalwnal Sociology, VI (December 1932), the entire 
number being devoted to it. The popular presentation of the findings is con¬ 
tained in Forman, H. J., Our Movie Made Children, Macmillan, 1933. 
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« with the contest thus being transformed largely for the bettor 
into a game of chance or into a serious business to the impair¬ 
ment of its play value. Even amateur and informal sports 
suffer in this way and are engaged in for extraneous reasons 
which rob them of their recreational character. 

Public Provision. Recognition of the lack of recreational 
facilities as well as of the dangers in some of the commercialized 
amusements has led to a gradual development of public pro¬ 
vision. As is to be expected this took place earlier in the largest 
cities where congestion had first become acute. Before the 
present century there had begun the establishment of municipal 
parks where people might escape to enjoy flowers and trees and 
find rest. A partial survey in 1930 of cities of populations of 
5,000 and over disclosed 898 with parks containing 308.804 
acres. For cities of 30,000 or over park acreage increased from 
75,566 in 1907 to 258,697 acres in 1930. The operation and 
maintenance of municipal parks is estimated to require more 
than one hundred million annually. A recent trend is the acqui¬ 
sition of recreational park areas outside the city limits. Now 
the great increase in park acreage comes in part because of the 
new uses to which they are put. Grounds have been laid out 
for the various sports and equipment provided which would 
make them centers of recreational activity for all ages. Other 
public playgrounds also have been established so that instead 
of the 1,300 playgrounds reported in 1910 by 180 cities of 2,500 
population and over, there were 7,240 reported in 1930 by 695 
cities, and play supervisors were reported to the number of 

24,949. 1 Almost one-fifth of the grounds were operated on a 
year-round schedule. 

The Monthly Labor Review reported in 1928 the receipt of 
data from 872 cities which were conducting community recrea¬ 
tional programs, an increase of 57 cities over the previous year. 
Separate play areas under trained leadership, according to this 
source, numbered 12,159, and in the majority of cases were 

'Steiner. J. F., “Recreation and Leisure Time Activities,” Recent Social 
J renxiji, McGraw-Hill, 1933, pp. 914-918. 
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managed entirely under municipal authority. Approximately 

90 per cent of the money for operation came from municipal 

sources and a good part of the remainder was derived from fees 
and charges. 1 

At a still later date than the earlier municipal movement 
interest began to develop in the establishment of state parks, 
especially in states at some distance from federal parks and 
forests. There are some twelve and one-half million acres 
in these two systems of park lands which with their camping 
grounds or other tourist accommodations and accessible roads, 

fuithei extend the opportunities for recreation being offered 
at public expense. 

Private Provision. Notwithstanding this expansion of public 
effort the years up to 1929 showed little diminution in the 
recreational endeavors which may be listed as private. Except 
in periods of business depression philanthropy makes large 
annual contributions toward recreation for the masses. Various 
local recreational clubs in social, musical, dramatic and athletic 
fields flourish although some of the more cultural organizations 
show decreases in membership and activity. Organizations, 
local and national, in the field of sports and games are especially 
prolific and virile. The federal taxes on club dues of more than 
$25 amounted in 1930 to $12,521,091. 2 The large membership 
in fraternal and social organizations has already been men¬ 
tioned. In the previous chapter the relative decreased impor¬ 
tance of the family as a recreational unit of the traditional type 
was observed. Yet it has by no means ceased to function in 
this respect. For example, the family proclivity for recrea¬ 
tional motoring contributes much toward the vast total private 
car usage. Although this has fallen off some during the depres¬ 
sion years it is estimated that in 1929 in this country forty-five 
million people took vacation motor tours. 3 During the last 

144 The Community Recreation Movement,” School and Society , XXX 
(July 20, 1929), pp. 84-85. 

3 Steiner, J. F., op. cit., p. 934. 

3 Ibid., p. 922. 
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century there originated a number of organizations like the 
Boy Scouts, which have as part of their purpose the develop¬ 
ment of wholesome recreation for children and young people. 
To their efforts have been added those of religious organiza¬ 
tions in the present century. Still more recent are others like 
the Leisure League which sponsor recreation or education for 
recreation with very small charge as the price of its publications. 


Special Problems. A characteristic of much of the enlarging 
volume of recreation is what Nash has called “Spectatoritis” 
or passive participation. From sports to the aesthetic there 
are numberless varieties of amusement which require little 
activity of vast audiences beyond silent attention or applause. 
If one takes the position, as for example Stuart Chase, that 
the more valuable forms of play are those- “in which the player 
participates directly with his own muscles, his own voice, his 
own rhythm,” then the value of recreation in a given culture 
may be judged by the relative proportion of participating 
versus non-participating forms. 1 Chase concludes that we are 
becoming a nation of spectators, and in terms of the number of 
persons involved there are grounds for believing he is right. 
On the other hand, Steiner states that if costs are considered 
the “bulk of our recreational expenditures must be charged 
against active rather than passive forms of leisure time pur¬ 
suits/’ but apparently recreational motoring is included as an 
active form. 2 Happily, however, one of the rising trends seems 
to be in the direction of more participation, especially in the 
fields of games and sports, social recreations and outdoor life, 
and vacation activities. Schools have their share of guilt in 
fostering non-participating sports. 

The status of recreation in urban and rural areas should be 
noted, yet the differences between the two are not as great as 
formerly. Most of the recreational developments traced in this 
section have originated in cities, their greatest growth has 
taken place there, or the largest proportion of the participants 


1 Beard, C. A., 

2 Steiner, J. F., 


Whilh(r Mankind, Longmans, Green, 1928, pp. 335-336. 
op. cit., p. 954. 
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ha\ e been city people. City conditions most accentuate the 
need for relaxing amusements and provide more ready cash 
to be used in their pursuit. City people are also at an advantage 
in the number of free facilities available along artistic, athletic, 
and literary lines and in the number of gifted persons in their 
midst capable of providing entertainment. Yet among their 
hordes are many without power to discriminate between the 
many opportunities surrounding them, and tawdry commercial 
amusements thrive as well as the better ones and in spite of 
the free or inexpensive pursuits of even greater value. 

In the rural areas many people are still somewhat isolated; 
the hours of work during the seasons of open weather tend to 
be long for children as well as for adults; money income is 
small and little cash is available for recreation. Occasions for 
cooperative labor which formerly provided social and recrea¬ 
tional features are passing with the greater use of machinery 
instead of man-power. The larger part of the facilities furnished 
in cities at public expense are lacking in rural towns and vil¬ 
lages but organizations of various types for adults and for 
children, frequently having national affiliations, are entering 
the rural field and providing social and recreational features. 
Some rural institutions like the Church appear to be declining 
in strength and with them go their traditional social functions. 
Schools have offered meager curricular interests and have 
been dominated by too great agricultural emphases to the loss 
of general education. On the other hand, automobiles have 
made rural people less dependent upon the immediate localities 
and radios are found in substantial numbers in rural states— 
with the exception of the southeast. In fact, for better or for 
worse, the recreations of rural people are in process of urbaniza¬ 
tion. For example, one sample study showed that the eight 
most popular rural diversions were: reading, automobile riding, 
cards, movies, plays, radio, dancing and music. 1 Another such 
study disclosed the fact that 33 per cent of the rural whites 

1 Kolb, J. H., Family Life and Rural Organization , Publications of the Amer¬ 
ican Sociological Society, 1929, Vol. 23, pp. 146-162. 
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indulged in reading aloud as against only 13 per cent in the 
city. Games were played by the whole family in about half of 
the rural homes and in only 40 per cent of those in the city. 
The same percentages were true of singing and playing music. 
Only about half as many rural families attended the movies 
together as did those in the city. 1 

Relation of the School to Play and Recreation 

Joint Responsibility. The primary concern of the school is 
with youth but once again it is to be observed that the school 
should not if it could pursue the even tenor of its own ways 
oblivious of the other social institutions of the social order 
which embraces them all. Opportunities for play and the 
education needed for a better recreational life in America are 
provided in varying degrees by several agencies. Notable 
among these may be the youth welfare organizations (Hi-Y, 
Scouts, Girls Reserve, 4-H clubs, etc.), community recreation 
departments, special boys and girls clubs independent ot 
schools, church-related organizations and the family. 

Differences are, of course, encountered from locality to 
locality in the activity of these various agencies and the num¬ 
bers of children provided for by them, or what is of equal im¬ 
portance, the children not reached. Suggestive tabulations 
were made in 1931 and 1932 to determine the percentage of 
the school enrollment belonging to the membership of nine of 
these different agencies. In Sioux Falls 43.07 per cent of the 
children participated in these outside leisure organizations; in 
Nashville 36.4; Ithaca 25.17; Lincoln and Providence 22.73 
per cent each; New Rochelle 17.40; Portland, Oregon, 17.18; 
Bronxville 15.61; Richmond 14.88; Atlanta 10.46; Denver 8.15; 
Winston-Salem 7.67; Ponca City 7.59; and New Haven 6.27. 2 

It is rather customary with some organizations to have their 
groups meet on school property and their work to be considered 
in the nature of part of the extra-curricular program for which 

*Ogbum, W. F. and Tibbitts, C., op. cit., p. 675. 

Lies, E. T., op. dt., p. 161. 
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the school provides faculty sponsorship; this is especially true 
of the youth welfare organizations and of some community 
recreation departments. The latter, as seen previously, were 
with increasing frequency up to the depression operating a 
year-round program which in seventeen of 36 cities examined 
in one study “included not only games and sports but, in 
many instances, also dramatics, handicraft and nature work, 
music and social diversions, some or all of these in each city.” 1 
The nature and extent of the cooperation by the schools with 
other recreational agencies must necessarily depend upon the 
local situation as well as upon more general factors of recrea¬ 
tional life in this country, but it is well to remember that 
competent critics agree that the slow progress of the modern 
recreational movement is in part due to wide-spread lack of 

cooperation by the public schools. 2 

« 

Educational Shortages. Recognizing then the need for co¬ 
operative action, there remains the summarizing of the partic¬ 
ular aspects of the present recreational situation which by 
nature might be subject to influence directly or indirectly by 
the work of the schools. Since their origin and setting have 
already received attention, little more than enumeration here 
is needed. First, there is the dominant economic yardstick for 
the measure of a man’s worth which subordinates ^he develop¬ 
ment of fullness of life, constituent and contributing factors in 
which are recreation and play. Second, there is the inability 
to amuse themselves on the part of a large number of persons, 
even among those who have had better than average school 
advantages. This suggests the failure of much school study to 
develop “leading on” interests. Third, coupled with this 
situation is the fact that people are without standards for 
properly evaluating recreation in terms of genuine satisfactions 
and benefits. Fourth, American recreation is still meager in 

1 Ibid., p. 162. 

2 Ibid., Chaps. VI, VII, IX, X. Cooperative planning, duplication, competi¬ 
tion and similar problems are discussed relative to the responsibility of the 
school, with especial reference to the after-school hours, vacations, and the 
non-school population. 
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range and too much of it of a lower order of value or even detri¬ 
mental. This statement has reference to the dominance of 
certain of the commercialized recreations, the professionaliza¬ 
tion of many amateur games, the large volume of passive par¬ 
ticipation, the disdain for some of the more intellectual, musical 
and artistic pastimes. Fifth, somewhat offsetting the above 
is a growing interest in the various active pastimes which 
nevertheless finds opportunities and facilities still lacking or 
greatly inadequate. Sixth, there is the fact that increasingly 
in many directions opportunities for recreation depend less 
upon the initiative or wealth of individuals and more upon 
group action. For example, were it not for the cooperative 
action having issue through the work of state fish and game 
commissions many ardent fishermen in the Eastern states 
would seldom find it possible to catch a game fish. Yet we do 
not fully realize the need for cooperation. 


Constructive School Effort. Proceeding with caution to avoid 
inferring that the chief panacea for these shortages should be 

found in the school, let us consider what is possible for the 
school in this regard. 

The Economic Yardstick. What is involved here is the change 
of a dominant element in the current culture pattern. Before 
a higher value can be placed upon recreation as an integral 
part of the good life, there must be a corresponding change in 
the concept of the importance of work. The forces which have 
resulted in the magnification of work have operated for con¬ 
siderable time and group attitudes and habits have become 
intricately oriented to it. Not only do the agencies of informal 
teaching now contribute to the inculcation of this point of 
view, but formal education like that in the school holds up the 
same magic touchstone, success in practical affairs. One of 
the favorite indoor sports of some educational administrators 

is the compilation of figures showing the “dollar and cents” 
value of education. 

So if schools are to be of importance under conditions of 
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recreation at present it will be necessary for them to redirect 
their own emphasis and try to aid in changing the American 
outlook on life. This change in the attitudes embodied in the 
present economic yardstick should then be the first objective 
of the school. The impulse of many people on finding a need 
in the social order is to look around for a likely segment of 
subject-matter with which to meet it. In this case such a funda¬ 
mental culture change is involved that the introduction of 
different subject-matter is not as important as that the teachers 
of all subjects do their work with the new objective in mind 
and attempt by their own contagious belief in a different view 
of life to awaken favorable attitudes in their pupils. The school 
with little or no equipment and a limited course offering 
can play its part as well as any other through the spirit of its 
teaching. 

Recreational Insufficiency. What can the school do to free 
people from dependence upon professional entertainers, from 
falling into a recreational rut, from preoccupation with only 
regimented pastimes, from figuratively “ being all dressed up 
but no place to go?” Certainly a number of the customary 
courses of study of schools are supposed to give insights and 
awaken interests which will provide satisfying activities for 
later life, but their failure to function is well known. That 
amusing even if overdrawn bit of satire by Stephen Leacock, 
entitled “Come Back to School,” makes it clear why an overly 
factual emphasis fails to lead to enduring interests. In many 
schools today these customary subjects are being differently 
approached or organized, so that their carry-over value is 
being greatly increased; in many the situation is unimproved. 
Then there is the inability on the part of other persons whose 
schooling has been so meager as not to have been a factor one 
way or the other. But what of the children of such persons? 

If a real canvass of possibilities is to be made we should start 
with the various types of recreational activities along the lines 
of which the school program might furnish some experience. 
Human beings young or old find recreation in connection with 
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the satisfaction of the following: the desire for new experience, 
the desire for creative expression, enjoyment of social relations, 
desire for physical activity, and the enjoyment of competition. 1 
While it is not entirely accurate to classify leisure activities 
according to these gratifications, such a classification is in the 
main suggestive of their respective contributions. 

Virtually every subject of the present school program should 
be of service in increasingly satisfying the desire for new experi¬ 
ence if so organized and taught as to bring out its potentialities 
for being permanently interesting. 2 Of course, it is not to be 
expected no matter how attractively presented, that every 
subject will have the same appeal to each pupil and, therefore, 
a balanced curriculum is needed. Many adults by means of a 
hobby have through life found increasing enjoyment and new 
experiences. Schools have only begun to sense the possibilities 
in this direction in connection with the regular program or 
subjects. As a concrete instance of a helpful use, a Junior High 
School of Roanoke, Virginia, devoted several assemblies to 
presentations of the interest and values to be had in various 
hobbies, concluding with a Hobby Show. 

The present program, however, in many schools needs some 
modification through changes in emphasis or the addition of 
subjects. In connection with reading, literature and language 
activities there should be more stress upon recreational aspects. 
W hile still pursuing reading as such, pupils can be encouraged 
to sample varied types such as history, biography and natural 
history as well as literature. The required literature in itself 

r„T ’ I Pr ° Vide f ° r the stimulation of existing interests 
rather than creating aversions. Then for older students the 

use m addition, of scientific materials, current literary and 

vs periodicals and newspapers offer further possibilities. 

0P ; ?• 768 - The above Hat is a modifica- 

2 Lies, E. T„ op. tit., Chaps II^rV^V^H 410 " 3 dlscussed hy these authors, 
and methods which are used with th V ‘ ? er , em are examples of the content 
value in training for teTsur“ 8% »ll .h™T CU ‘ ar 8ubiects in enhancing their 
Educate for Leisure? Junior Seni, r it , ,. c ! byrnposuirn, What Is Btino Done to 
pp. 53B-548 Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, VII (May 1933). 
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This points to the need of a usable school library and the 
organization of the schedule to allow opportunity during the 
day for recreational reading. 

The tendency in dramatics to widen pupil participation 
opens another avenue for the gratification of the desire for new 
experience. There are also many elements of creativeness 
where children under supervision initiate the dramatization of 
stories or their experiences, plan and construct scenery, cos¬ 
tumes and staging. Aside from the appreciation aspect music 
offers vocal and instrumental participation. Beginning with 
less of the formal and more of the spontaneous and letting the 
more technical wait until it becomes a necessity modern music 
in the school attempts to conserve and increase the love of 
music and induct the child into the joys of musical expression. 

Elementary and advanced science should make a larger 
contribution than is usual at present to the enjoyment of 
nature. Increasingly needed as an antidote for the ills of city 
living, outdoor life holds infinite possibilities for new and pleas¬ 
urable experiences. The extra-curricular program may further 
the work of the science courses in connection with excursions, 
field trips for observation of birds, plants and animals, making 

collections, camp and woodcraft. 

Progress toward the satisfaction of the desire for creative 
expression should also aid in providing powers of self-direction 
and independence for leisure hours. In addition to the creative 
aspects of dramatics and music there are the arts and crafts. 
Instead of a program for the talented few the newer courses 
are intended for all students; instead of a predominant emphasis 
upon mastery of technique there is opportunity for the develop¬ 
ment of skills new to the individual in making and doing things 
with paint, clay, textiles, metal, crayons, wood, photography, 
etc. In the elementary grades little or no outlay except for 
crayons and paper is needed to provide children the means of 
expression in art forms connected with their studies. These 
include pictorial maps from history and geography, scrolls 
showing historical events, illustrations of stories and poems, 
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friezes depicting characters of former days, scenes from outdoor 
life, stage sets for plays and many others. 

Schools have in recent years given more attention to the 
desire for socialability and the ways of preparing children for 
greater enjoyment of social relations. Of course, the ordinary 
school contacts, formal and informal, lead to kroader acquaint¬ 
ance with and understanding of other pupils, and friendships 
are formed. Many schools go farther and have social parties 
at certain times during the year. Where dancing is not frowned 
upon by the local community the school dance provides the 
best possible environment for this social diversion so popular 
with youth and makes an effective counter-attraction from the 
commercial dance hall. Parties may be for the whole school, 
lor a class, or for an extra-curricular club, but in each case 
they afford opportunity for the enjoyment of games, impromptu 

dramatics, etc., which may be of use in informal adult gath¬ 
erings later. 8 


With the growth of physical education, playground games 
and more frequent excursions and sports, the desire for physical 
activity has been cared for better thaq ever before in American 
education. Despite this wider program of recent years there 
are two rather serious inadequacies. All too many studies have 
shown that a disproportionately large part of the budget is 
spent on certain activities of limited participation and that too - 
lew of the pupils are drawn into the program even if it is wader. 

bvsch S f COnd P lace > the Physical activities most emphasized 
y schools are those not adapted to life-long participation, while 
the sports neglected are the ones more practicable later 

done m rTTT 11 iD , terSCh ° laStic athletics e nough is being 
done to satisfy the desire for competition for the few. A vigorous 

intramural program involving competition in tennis, volley 
onmen a nfT^ \ dimming, etc., would bring the devel- 

t£ns and ft T, a , ttltUdeS USeful in ™t-of-school situa- 

ons and thus capable of providing continuing pleasure 

so ValU t' 14 WaS Said that one reason why 

y adults fail to get the most benefit out of their leisure 
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time is that they are unable to discriminate between the good 
and the worthless, between the beneficial and that of indif¬ 
ferent value. The result is that they unwittingly embrace 


inferior radio programs and motion pictures, worthless dramatic 
and musical productions, “orgiastic parties,” passive amuse¬ 
ments or are the victims of salesmanship when making expendi¬ 
tures involving artistic values. Through some of the more 
natural and participating forms of recreational activity dis¬ 
cussed in the previous section, new and better standards may 
be presented to the younger generation. But in the case of the 
music, art, humor, story values, information and what not to 
be had over the radio or through the movies, the lack of intel¬ 
ligent standards is having such unfortunate results as to require 
more direct action. The Payne Fund Studies definitely showed 
that motion pictures do influence the emotions, sleep, informa- 
tion, attitudes and conduct of children and adolescents. Until 
pictures are forthcoming in which the effects are non-in jurious 
there is need for protective efforts. The only feasible part that 
the school can play directly is to provide children with an 
opportunity to develop critical standards and a start has been 
made in this direction. Through the efforts of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, material on photoplay appre¬ 
ciation for use in English has been experimentally produced. 

Improvement of taste in the field of radio depends upon the 
cultivation of higher standards of appreciation in regard to each 
type of program. Desirable current broadcasts may be brought 
into the school. Advantage is being widely taken of the Music 
Appreciation Hour instruction of Dr. Damrosch, the estimate 
of the number of school children being reached by these pro¬ 
grams running into six million. Educational authorities, in 
eluding state departments of education, are experimenting on 
an increasing scale with making up their own programs, but the 
purposes in such cases are not usually recreational. Suggestions 


1 Lewin, W., Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools , App e 
Century, 1934. Also useful is Edgar Dale’s How to Appreciate Motion 
Macmillan, 1933. 
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for more effective educational use of the radio and an excellent 
bibliography are contained in The Art of Teaching by Radio ■ 

( Finally in line with the suggestion of L. P. Jacks that leisure 
is a matter of consumptive activities, Harap opines “The 
program of art appreciation should anticipate the following 
activities of the lay person as a consumer: the purchase of 
cothing, textiles and jewelry to adorn his person; the purchase 
of pictures, floor coverings, furniture, hangings, lamps, table¬ 
ware, and other art objects to decorate his home; and the en¬ 
joyment of printing, photography, and illustration.” 2 
Meagerness of Range of American Recreation. The fourth 
shortage to a considerable extent is the outcome of the in¬ 
competency and lack of discriminative powers discussed in 
the two preceding sections. To the degree that the school 
succeeds in meeting these conditions it will contribute to the 
broadening and elevating of recreational life, and much beyond 
that it cannot go. Of course, cooperation of school authorities 
m seeking better regulation of baneful commercialized amuse¬ 
ment is to be desired, but the provision of a very extensive 
program of counter-attraction in the field of these activities 
such as recreational movies, billiard halls, etc., does not seem 
warranted although the situation with regard to social dancing 
as possibilities in many communities. School authorities 

wi°she Pr ° bab y be WlUing t0 go farther th an the public now 

athletics 11 tu™!! 8 ,®f P u Ct ! ° f Pr ° fessi0nalism fr om student 
athletics This should be done as rapidly as possible and, to- 

£5 W1 . th eff , ectlv ;f plannin « t0 secure a larger amount of active 

of a n or 1 y , * W ° Uld g ° far tOWard the creation 

il T ( mea, 'l ng recreational life. Present disdain for the 

under the fl """ Hkcly bc less Pronounced 

under the influence of the new methods of instruction 

widertTTi .° f R i eCT< ' al \ onal F <™lMes. The possibilities of 
■so le school plant by the community are to be con- 

2 H‘JL 0 H Ce .?{ J , Educati °n bulletin. No. 4. 1933. 
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sidered in a later chapter. The other contribution the school 
might make to present facilities especially in cities is through 
gymnasiums and playgrounds for pupil use. Still more play 
areas are needed than are at present supplied by municipal 
recreation departments or school authorities in large cities. 
Some of the 1,680 children reported killed, and of the 48,100 
injured by automobiles while playing in streets during 1933, 
might have thus been saved. Although rural districts have 
space for play, equipment is likely to be lacking unless school 
authorities take responsibility. A survey in 1929 of city school 
systems where presumably the greatest progress might be ex¬ 
pected revealed considerable deficiency. Of elementary schools 
investigated in cities with populations of 30,000 to 100,000, 
20 per cent were without playgrounds and scarcely 50 per 
cent of the city high schools had either playgrounds or ath¬ 
letic fields. Of both elementary and high schools reporting 
from 410 cities 30 per cent had gymnasiums but 48 per cent 
had neither gymnasiums nor play room. 1 According to in¬ 
formed opinion the erection and administration of recrea¬ 
tional facilities by separate agencies accounts for much of the 
progress in this field because school authorities have been tardy 
both in making such provision for their own pupils and in co¬ 
operating with others to this end. 

Increasing Dependence of Satisfactions upon Community Or¬ 
ganization. The growing density of the population, the eco¬ 
nomic system and the maturing of our civilization all make a 
trend in this direction inevitable. There is little that can be 
done about it except to face the situation and orient teaching 
to the idea that the growing interdependence in the field of 
recreati©n just as in other lines must be met with informed 
intelligence and cooperative attitudes on the part of pupils. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Four criteria for a desirable leisure pursuit according to Lundberg 
are: capacity for being relatively permanently interesting, as different 

1 Steiner, J. F., Americans at Play , McGraw-Hill, 1933, pp. 22 and 24. 
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as possible from the activities which a person’s station in life forces 
upon him, should have as far as possible both its origin and fulfillment 
in the individual himself, compatibility with physical and mental 
health and personality development. Lse these four criteria in evaluat¬ 
ing the extra-curricular program of a school with which you are ac¬ 
quainted. 

2. A point of view expressed by J. T. Adams calls attention to the 
diminishing enjoyment values to be had in outdoor beauty spots as 
they become accessible to increasingly large numbers of persons. See 
his “Diminishing Returns in Modern Life,” Harpers Magazine, 160 
(April 1930), pp. 531-532. Do you agree with the writer? Is it therefore 
to be desired that fewer people have the opportunity to visit these 
places? Is it desirable that our large state and national parks be made 
completely accessible through a network of highways or should they 
be preserved in a natural even if less approachable state? 

3 . Analyze your own hobbies and favorite pastimes as to their 
source to discover whether schools or other institutions have been more 
influential in forming them. 

4 . On the problem of passive versus participating forms of recreation 
indulged in by the average citizen, read Chapter 6 of The Rediscovery 
of Jones by Simeon Strunsky and compare his view of the situation 
with that of Stuart Chase cited in the text from his chapter in Whither 
Mankind. Which to you seems to have the truer vision? 

6. How do the regulations imposed upon betting, gambling and the 

sale of alcoholic beverages since 1933 differ from those before the War? 

Has there been a real moral slump? Analyze the recreational problems 
involved. 

6. Do you feel that the text over-emphasized the point about recrea¬ 
tional satisfactions being to a greater extent dependent upon coopera¬ 
tive action to make them available? 

7 . A senior in a certain high school, finding some spare time on a 
Saturday evening with no social gatherings scheduled, spent the time 
reading for pleasure. Another senior confronted with the same situation 
decided to arrange his own gathering and, rounding up some other boys 
and girls, brought them to his home, where all danced to radio music. 
Would you say that the second senior showed less recreational suffi¬ 
ciency as discussed in the text than the first? Just what is meant by 
recreational insufficiency? 

8. The chairman of the Boston School Committee at the first meeting 
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in January 1935, proposed a program for the year which called among 
other things for, “A campaign to prohibit the admittance of children 
under twelve years of age to the evening performances of all theatres, 
unless the subject is purely educational in every respect/’ Provided 
such a thing could be accomplished, how effective would it be in rela¬ 
tion to the problems of the influence of movies upon children? Would 
this move be a good one for general adoption by school authorities? 

9 . In a question of the legality of a school sponsoring certain recrea¬ 
tions, the Assistant Attorney General of Kentucky released this ruling 
March 7, 1935: 

It is our opinion that dancing and bridge have become so integral a 
part of American social life and are indulged in by so many persons, 
that they should not only be permitted to be taught but should be 
encouraged to be taught. 

Dancing, especially of the ballroom type, teaches not only rhythm 
and cooperation, as well as grace, but is in addition an excellent 
physical exercise. Bridge is both entertaining and a mental stimulant. 
A well rounded education should give not only instruction in the 
sciences, in religion, in government, and in the practical affairs, but 
also instruction in the arts, to the end that all citizens who are the 
recipients thereof can have every side of their personality developed. 

If backed by similar legal sanctions, are local school authorities free to 
proceed without further ado to the provision of the recreations men¬ 
tioned? State the principles which should guide them both theoretically 
and practically in the choice of the recreational educational program. 

10 . An old Ohio institution, Kenyon College, announced in October 
1935 a new program for the physical education work which is required 
of all students for graduation. The new arrangement requires the 
student to demonstrate proficiency in five activities of a group of 
“immediate needs”: football, basketball, baseball, track, cross¬ 
country, wrestling, boxing, speedball, touch football; and in six of a 
group of “carry-over activities”: tennis, golf, bait casting, archery, 
badminton, horseshoes, swimming, polo, ping-pong, bowling, handball, 
riding, volley ball, indoor ball, rifle shooting, billiards and hiking. How 
valuable do you feel such a program to be? Outline the detailed ad¬ 
ministrative measures for putting a similar one into effect in a high 
school. 

11 . Analyze the extra-curricular program of some school to which 
you have access to determine the proportion of activities which are of a 
type not likely to carry over to after school life. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE SCHOOL IN AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 

Men have always had something of a problem in keeping the 
wolf from the door, even if the beast has not always appeared 
in the same guise or shown the same malevolent persistence in 
attack. Their efforts to obtain food, shelter and clothing, not 
to speak of a host of other satisfactions, have occupied large 
portions of their time and have become interwoven with the 
other activities of their lives. Since fundamental wants are 
involved, much of both our material and non-material culture 
tends to have economic linkages. Social arrangements display¬ 
ing the definiteness and persistence of institutions multiply 
around the satisfaction of these wants. 

Institutions influence each other, and no institution passes 
without leaving its legacy. Thus much of the change in .Amer¬ 
ican life so often emphasized is related to or coincident with 
what has happened to our economic institutions as we passed 
from a pre-industrial to an industrial society. For we are the 
heirs of the Industrial Revolution. Most of our possessions, 
acts, habits and even our thoughts and ideals are colored by 
the procession of inventions, techniques and social arrangements 
which we indicate so casually by this descriptive phrase. Yet 
the fathers of many of the older persons in our population 
lived and died in an essentially different kind of society, an 
agrarian one. Obviously a change of such magnitude and rapid¬ 
ity has many consequences for present society other than those 
more narrowly economic. For this reason we are interested in 

it beyond the point of simply seeing the implications for the 
work of the school. 

The Passing of Pre-Industrial Society 

When Thomas Jefferson dreamed of the America to be he 
saw it as a nation of free and independent farm families, living 
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in comfort by their own efforts, each on their own lands. Thus 
would men enjoy their right to individual freedom of action, 
find true equality possible and, secure in the ownership of home 
and lands, develop into the self-respecting and virile citizens 
which the late eighteenth century liberals pictured as the 
ideal. Conditions of life in our new republic seemed propitious 
for the flowering of this dream. There were people of ambitious 
stock, an abundance of natural resources including unlimited 
land and virtual absence of restraining influences. Further, 
they were children, even though several times removed, of the 
Protestant Reformation with its insistence upon keeping busy 
in one’s line of work and avoiding waste of time in shiftless 
idleness or foolish pleasure. 

Throughout the first half of the nineteenth century with new 
reaches of western territory constantly being opened to settle¬ 
ment the farm family remained the typical social aggregate. 
Agriculture and the home crafts were pursued with a view to 
use by the family. Thus it was self-contained and practically 
self-sufficient. People did not work to store up money but to 
produce the things they needed. Under such conditions a cer¬ 
tain amount of individualism would flourish, the right to prop¬ 
erty would take on increased sacredness, regulative action from 
outside would not so easily be brooked. ( 

The fact that there was always new land at the frontier af¬ 
fected national life in several ways. Surplus money and labor 
were constantly being drawn away from the older settlements 
and thus the development of manufacturing was retarded. It 
also provided an escape for those who felt oppressed by social 
and economic or political conditions. And many more found 
relief by moving to a frontier farm when prices of land and taxes 
rose too high, laws became more irksome or wages dropped. 
So long as the frontier beckoned no social lines could freeze too 
rigidly nor government become too irresponsive to the wishes 
of the governed, nor an employer too careless of his employee. 

Although the economy of the early nineteenth century was 
predominantly founded upon agriculture and the home crafts 
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there was, of course, some manufacturing and trade. Some of 
the South Atlantic States were supplying European markets 
with tobacco, rice, cotton and indigo while the inhabitants of 
the New England coast engaged in shipping as well as com¬ 
mercial fishing. Trading centers were found both up and down 
the sea coast and at the intersection of routes of transportation 
in the interior. Steamboats were plying inland waters, canals 
were opening up additional waterways and steam locomotives 
were demonstrating faster land transportation. Cotton and 
woolen mills were operating in Rhode Island and Massachusetts, 

tries were springing up which were later 
to relegate the instruments of home craft to the spare room 
and the attic, there to gather dust until a later generation sought 
them out as antiques. Thus by the thirties and forties were 
found beginnings in a number of the basic industries upon 
which our present industrial economy rests. 

Externally, however, down to the days of Lincoln, our culture 
had more of a pre-industrial appearance. Inventions, mean¬ 
while, were being made with increasing frequency showing that 
beneath the surface new forces were at play. After the fifties, 
as the evidences of the Industrial Revolution became much 
more conspicuous in this country the agricultural pattern of 
life began to change. Whether it was the inventions which 
helped bring about the changes or whether it was the developing 
cultural trends which called forth the inventions may not be 
dogmatically asserted. Many factors working together aided 

m the transformation which after the Civil War proceeded with ' 
startling rapidity. 

. ^he farmer has lost in large measure his independence and 
is as much a part of the new industrial society as is the worker 
in the steel mill, even though he still tends to cling to the ideas, 
attitudes, habits and laws of the' previous period. How this 
came about may be briefly illustrated. Following the introduc¬ 
tion of the cotton gin in the South in 1793 there Was a greater 
stimulus to forsaking farming for one’s own use and producing 

ie single crop, cotton, for export. Larger scale farming in- 
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volved the use of more slaves or tenants and proved to be the 
most highly profitable method for this type of agriculture. 
The owner then found it necessary to have more capital because 
he had to make a larger investment if he was to succeed with 
a single crop. He also needed money with which to supply his 
other needs until his crop could be sold. If he borrowed this 
capital through the banker he became subject to conditions 
in the money markets. But his success also depended upon the 
price cotton would bring in both domestic and foreign com¬ 
modity markets, and this in turn was influenced by the prices 
cotton textiles would bring the manufacturers of these goods. 
Prices were also influenced by tariffs, and the manufacturers 
early found means of making governments arrange these to 
their interests. There are many other factors involved but these 
serve to show how the farmer of one special crop becomes part 
and parcel of our close-knit, highly mechanized business life. 

Mechanical appliances have made their way, largely since 
the Civil War, into every branch of endeavor of the farm home. 
Even before then, in 1847, Cyrus McCormick had begun the 
manufacture of reapers in Chicago. As the war took man-power 
off the farms reapers were introduced and their general adop¬ 
tion greatly hastened. This facilitated large scale production 
of wheat, as did the improved steel plow of 1870, binders, drills, 
threshers, gang plows and farm tractors of later years. Com 
planters, huskers and shelters coupled with tractors and gas 
engines made large scale operations in that special crop feasible. 
Specialization in crop became more prevalent not only because 
of these mechanical aids to production but because of competi¬ 
tion and the wider acceptance of the ideal of profit seeking 
instead of production for use. And it always meant that the 
farmer became more closely tied to industrial society. Culti¬ 
vators, harrows and potato diggers released men from the hoe 
or plow to which man has been bound for centuries. Without 
detailing the mechanization of the farm home and agriculture 
it is possible to visualize the revolution w T hich has taken place. 
Unfortunately though these machines all cost money and are 
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short lived as compared with the tools of history. Thus farm 
living constantly required more capital outlay. 

Before the closing of the frontier about 1890 relatively cheap 
or free land remained available. Richness of land often compen¬ 
sated for poorness of method because once one piece of land 
had been worn out the family could always move to virgin 
territory. However, as the supply dwindled and then dis¬ 
appeared more science was required: fertilizers had to be used, 
costs of production rose and it was not as easy to undersell 
outside competitors. Prices of land advanced. Competition 
for desirable farms and farm jobs was made keener through the 
inrush of immigrants. The result by the time of the World 
War is well stated by C. A. Beard: “Throughout wide areas, 
the independent, self-sufficient farm unit of Lincoln’s era had 
become a specialized concern producing for profit, forced to 
employ large capital in the form of machinery and fertilizers 
compelled to compete with European agriculture on more equal 
terms, and obliged to carry the weight of an increment in land 
values which mounted with the years.” 1 


Economic Life in the Industrial Age 

At the same time that these changes were coming over agri¬ 
culture even more startling developments were taking place in 
manufacturing, transportation, mining and trade. The history 
oi the revolutionary invention of machines and processes con- 
nected with these basic industries, many of them a matter of 
only the last six or seven decades, has often been told. American 
society and its economy have been transformed. The story is 
only partly told when mention is made of the shift from hand 
power to steam and electricity; of the evolution of manufacturing 
Plants covering acres of ground out of the water-powered mil) 

tha C f n s P ec * a *' zat i° n a nd division of labor and 

he standardization of products; of the enormous wealth in 

coal, oil and minerals that have been extracted from the earth; 

p.277. ard ' C ' A " The Riae ° f Civilization. Macmillan, 1927, Vol. II, 
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of the construction of a large proportion of the world's railway 
trackage; of the fabrication of a system for exchange of goods 
which exceeds in complexity the grasp of imagination; of the 
fact that, with only about 6 per cent of the population of the 
world, we annually produce and consume about half of the 
world's mechanical energy. For, carried along in the train of 
events, there was the alteration in the family institution already 
noted, modification of the ideals for which and of the standards 
of conduct by which men lived; former recreational satisfactions 
lost their tang or were not available, the struggle for economic 
security or monetary profit changed the relations between citi¬ 
zens and their government, the growing materialism profoundly 
affected religious institutions, we exchanged the elbow-room 
of the country for the congestion of the city. In the field of 
economy itself institutional changes were accelerated through 
what we have seen has been too narrowly called the industrial 
revolution. Among the more important economic institutions 
as listed by Ross are property, contract, inheritance, exchange, 
money, credit, interest, joint stock company and labor union. 

Capitalism. A clearer view is needed than we have yet had of 
the motives, the attitudes, the assumptions underlying economic 
life in the United States today. These may be different in 
different nations which at the same time are chiefly industrial 
and, hence, these are the things which provide the clues to 
the particular characteristics of our economic system, which is 
spoken of as capitalistic. Dahlberg defines capitalism as that 
“system which relies on private individuals to adapt, through 
the use of an exchange economy, the science and commerce of 
the time to public need for the sake of private profit." 1 

The roots of modern capitalism derive from various sources. 
There was the Protestant and Puritan magnification of the 
importance of application to work coupled with religious sanc¬ 
tion of frugal living together which would result in the ac¬ 
cumulation of wealth if other conditions were right. This 

1 Dahlberg, A., Jobs, Machines, and Capitalism, Macmillan, 1932, p. 7. 
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belief in the salutary and moral value of work, it is true, as 
Adams points out, has had some strange applications: as when 
New England textile mill owners in the 1840’s refused to give 
up their twelve or fourteen hour day on the grounds that 
the morals of the operatives will necessarily suffer if longer 
absent from the wholesome discipline of factory life.” 1 Not 
much of a transition would be involved in considering accu¬ 
mulated wealth as rightfully earned and the poor as suffering 
because of their slothfulness. Another basic factor is production 
or sale rather than for use. As conditions broke down the 
self-sufficient home and specialization arose, production for 
sale naturally increased and the desires of more people for wealth 
were whetted. Especially was the desire found in the cities 
where the growing spirit of capitalism was earliest observed, 
itness the advice of Benjamin Franklin which both Max Weber 

and Christian Gauss have recently cited as an early American 
exhibit. 

shi tr m '7’ that rime is m o'iey. He that can earn ten 

half nf fh by u S a ^ 0 [’ and goes abroad « or sits idle, one 
half of that day, though he spends but sixpence during his 

diversion or idleness, ought not to reckon that the only ex- 
berides 16 ^ ^ y Sp6nt ’ ° r rather thrown a way, five shillings 

Remember, that credit is money. If a man lets his money 
lie m my hands after it is due, he gives me the interest or so 

considerIf^ U “ a V* !t during that time. This amounts to a 

=?rood\Toft en a man has good and iarge credit and 

Remember, that money is of the prolific, generating na- 

snrine in thf kl If breeding sow destroys all her off¬ 
spring to the thousandth generation. He that murders a 

of°pounS'?° yS a that d might haVG produced > ev en scores 

Even earlier there had been centuries of struggle to establish 

•I ® ngh Vu° ° Waership of land b y ot her than the privileged 
c asses. This right to property became one of the rallying cries 

2 T-" The BpU o/ Little. Brown, 1931 p 181 

Fmnkhn s Essays and Letters, R. and W. Bartow, 1822, Vof. I pp. 91- 92 . 
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of liberal and revolutionary thinkers of the late eighteenth 
century. It was sanctioned by economic theory and with the 
rise of machine production was naturally extended to the owner¬ 
ship of these instruments of production as well as to the re¬ 
sources and raw materials which industry required. That same 
century saw the rise of the demand for freedom of individ¬ 
ual action and non-interference of government which, since 
Adam Smith, has been called laissez-faire in economic theory 
and “Jeffersonian Democracy” in the political history of this 
country. In justice to Jefferson it probably should be said that 
he seems to have desired a minimum of governmental activity 
so that a man might develop his own powers through a struggle 
with natural conditions—not with other men, as the change 

in culture now makes the case. 

In these origins we have several of what may be called the 
major psychological characteristics of capitalism. First, the 
belief that the mainspring of effort is to be found in individual 
self-interest. Each person is supposed to be better qualified 
to look after himself than any other would be. Each knows 
what is for his best interests, and if each is allowed to seek 
this, then both the greatest individual and social good will be 
achieved. Thus the motive power is provided by profit seeking. 
Second, capitalism rests on the belief in the institution of private 
ownership of natural resources and the instruments of produc¬ 
tion. This, it is held, leads to the most capable individuals 
acquiring the largest share of a country’s resources, which are 
thus insured the most efficient management. Third, it is held 
there must be unrestrained power to bargain and contract 
with others. This means free individual competition both in 
production and distribution. If a worker is unjustly treated he 
is free to give up his job. On the other hand, the entrepreneur 
is free to bargain for his labor as cheaply as he can. The money 
of the capitalist will seek the most profitable investment and 
withdraw from the less productive. Rent will sensitively vary 
with supply and demand, assuring the largest returns in money 
to the landlord and housing to the renter at the lowest cost 
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possible at any given time. Through this “bargaining economy” 
prices are fixed, the economic values of natural resources labor 
management and capital goods determined, and the* whole 
productive and consuming processes automatically adjusted 
The interference by any type of restraining influence such as 
government regulation would upset the working of these natural 
controls Of course, it must be realized that the theory of cap- 

T h T a ® not fou nd complete application anywhere. Here 
n y mted States modifications of various sorts have oc- 

r^piMsfe Und ' rWnS pr “ ,i “ s “ d «»<* basic principles 

An example of a modified view may be given. Eschewing what 
the' n S P v a ?V° Ca “ “ abstract descriptions,” the Editor of 

“Lifin U°V > ° n p DeCember 16 ’ 1934 > under heading 
man”- “Tf T?’ A™- f ° F th ® enllghtenment of the “ordinary 

open t0 talent/ he would know what you mean. Another way 5 
ng capitalism intelligible would be to say that it is the 
ys em which entitles the individual to develop his native powers 

and use U , C f extent ' Th,s implies, of course, the right to keep 
his d ne \' h ! earns ’ provided he does his complete duty to 

ttnk ?f c'rr t0 ^ State ’ In that sense * is ^Possible to 

capitalism as extinct. Thrown out of the window bv 

y conceivable social revolution, it would, as we are seeing in 
Russia, come back through the door." g 

of^rf^V 0 " thG ! iVeS ° f men of the industrialization 

country under a capitalistic economy is well summarized 

at n P T age ? the syllabus for tlle course in Industrial Society 

Suge a vlT d Ut of C °H e r : “ F ° rmerIy men lived a " d worked in a 
local unitl of n W !? T- S6parated parts > relatively independent 

status of each H UC J° n . T COnsumption > with the economic 
atus of each individual determined by heredity and custom 

arm and th® largely de P enden t upon the strength of his 

in a small e cn T m® SUn th<5 rain - Now we function 
wellr ’ , C ° mpact world of dependent units with economic 

are conditioned by the intricate operation of world markets. 
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Transformations in our economic institutions inevitably ac¬ 
companied this process. The earlier economic system was one 
in which jobs were determined by heredity and prices by custom; 
the present system is one in which jobs are filled, theoretically 
at least, through free competition, and prices are set by a nicely 
articulated system which presupposes shrewd and equal bar¬ 
gaining between producers and consumers with the standards • 
on each side set by vigorous competition between the members 
within each group. From a system based upon authority and 
established precedent we have swung toward one based upon 
the play of free private enterprise, with money as the goal and 
measure of success, and self-interest as the driving force which, 
we piously trust, is harnessed by our system to the task of 
promoting the general welfare.” 

Certain Phases of the Economic Process 

Attention is now to be focused briefly on several aspects of 
our industrial system. For a description of that system itself 
the student must turn to the detailed study of Economics. A 
literature of both fact and interpretation exists in such vo- 
' luminous form that no limited review can present it in pre¬ 
digested form. Attempts in that direction can only be partial 
and somewhat superficial, but by confining ourselves to four 
or five features we may perhaps avoid these hazards and yet 
view what has material significance for education. 

Production. The first point to be noted is that a concept so 
frequently bandied about in recent years, “economy of abund¬ 
ance,” needs to be modified to “economy of potential abund¬ 
ance,” or, perhaps better, “ potential economy of abundance. 

The United States has not yet the capacity to produce all the 
goods and services which might reasonably be utilized. It is 
estimated that at the height of the boom period of the twenties 
our production lacked 20 per cent of using our productive 
capacity. Observation of this failure in outstanding cases as in 
transportation or shoe manufacture led some to conclude that 
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the United States had indulged in an orgy of excessive over¬ 
building of its productive facilities. Careful investigation shows 
that this conclusion is unwarranted and that, in general, since 
1900 productive capacity has not grown out of proportion to 
increasing consumption. As a matter of fact, if power of con¬ 
sumption were increased through raising all family incomes 
below $2,500 to that figure with no changes above that level 
or any account taken of possible increased consumption by 
some nine million individuals not attached to families, a con¬ 
sumptive demand would be created in excess of the potential 
productive capacity of the nation in 1929.' 

Whatever else may be said of our present system then there 
seems not to have been any general over-production. Competent 
students go farther and suggest that genuine over-production 
is unlikely in the near future. No matter what technological 
advances have been made by engineers we cannot scrap present 
plants and capital, and replacement with the new will be slow 
in view of present capacity, if we desire to maintain standards 
ot living, the near future will call for about as many people 
working and for as long hours as during the twenties. 2 


Concentration. The apparent over-production is to be ex¬ 
plained in part by lack of purchasing power among many of 
our people. This unequal distribution of income is only one 

3! ■ r T ati0n u An0ther iS the lme( < ual holding Of 
tive h ; -f another concerns the control of the produc- 
ve and distributive resources and processes. The last will be ' 
considered first. 

Business Control In the pre-industrial days the individual 

S~ W3S d0m ‘ I : an i t in every field - The Ganges that 
tollowed have increased the competition, made more capital 

aKricXfr an<1 je ° pardlzed stabil ‘ty so that in other fields than 
agriculture men have found it expedient to group together to 

do business. Historically there were other advantages also of 

ZSPSl c - *■"*•*• - 
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combination. A group would be more influential working with 
others to secure favorable tariff concessions or to acquire grants 
of money, forests or mineral rights such as those made by the 
government in the last century. In turn such advantages 
would further intrench their position against competitors. Thus 
business came often to be conducted by partnerships instead 
of on the individual basis. In either case, however, there were 
rather close relations between employers and employees. 

There followed other forms of organization, including the 
corporation, which was far less personal. For those issuing stock 
the ultimate control of the corporation resided with some or all 
of the stockholders to whom the actual management was re¬ 
sponsible, As the stock became widely scattered in small 
holdings the power of control was increasingly exercised, and 
thus, for all practical purposes, concentrated in the hands of 
the management. There arose, therefore, gaps between em¬ 
ployees and owners and between the latter and the managers. 

While today over half of the firms of the country are owned 
by individuals, it is the corporations which control the larger 
part of our economic life. But concentration is seen again in 
that of both types of firms only a few hold the most power. 
One investigator reported in 1929 that of the 2,260,400 firms 
of the nation only 3.8 per cent had sufficient financial strength 
to be considered major enterprises. This 3.8 per cent did 86 per 
cent of the volume of business. For example, of the 1,120 steam¬ 
ship companies, 35 did approximately 70 per cent of the busi¬ 
ness. Of 4,567 electric companies 150 did 92 per cent of the 

business. 1 

Since the World War hundreds of firms have been consolidated 
through mergers or purchase or brought under unified control 
through the setting up of holding companies. Larg^ .combina¬ 
tions have evolved through the development of chains of reta 
stores of all types. Through these various channels concentra¬ 
tion has proceeded to the point where two competent students 

1 Starch, D., “Who Does the Country’s Business?” Magazine of Business, 
LV (March 1929), pp. 273, 319-322. 
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estimated that, around January 1, 1930, two hundred out of 
o y er three hundred thousand non-financial corporations con- 
trolled 42.2 per cent of the corporate wealth and 22 per cent 
of the national wealth. This means that approximately 2,000 in¬ 
dividuals of these corporations out of a population of over 
one hundred and twenty-five millions were in a position to con¬ 
trol and direct half of industry. ‘ Such facts raise questions 

regards the adequacy of public control to conserve the interest 
ot the general public. 

distribution of Wealth and Income. Individual wealth and 

ined Th° V S ! he °r hel ' a ' SPeCtS ° f concentra tion to be exam¬ 
ined. The Editor of the Journal of the National Education 

La FolT h m r ® ^“ mber issue 1934 > quotes Senator Robert 
■Lta rollette, Jr. as follows: 

ln ? ad the we alth in the country were just S100 and if nnlv 
100 men represented the whole country here is how it would 
be distributed on the present basis: "° uld 

One man would have 359 
One man would have 39 
Twenty-two men would have 81.22 each 

eachT nty ' SiX ’ aH thG rGSt ’ Would have less than seven cents 

eonsidered e 1 y ’ ™ P^haps fortunately, such figures can only be 
considered as estimates or even guesses which may or may not 

HT COrreCt at the time made - A very 

t , S U y 7 tbe estates °f deceased persons in thirteen 

showed^h 0 ? 6 by thC Federal Trade Commission in 1926 
Ibout 59 about one per cent of the descendants owned 

cent 1 7 CCn thC estimated wealth, while around 13 per 

is thatXre m ° re 9 ° ^ The beSt that catl be «aid‘ 

this all a ^ UnGVen distribution °f wealth. Should 

to sottv thT y m Vi B e , fficienCy ° f the holder a ” d his value 

re wou e little complaint. Capitalism main- 

Ma^!?ian A 'l933, n pp M 32^33 G ' C " ^ M ° deTn Cor P°r°Hon and Private Property, 

^ Morgan .1 P * 4r Pk 

EducationJournal of the National 
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tains that a certain amount of this is in the interest of greater 
and more efficient production or management. 

Furthermore, there would be less tendency to question the 
distribution of the ownership of wealth should incomes not be 
found concentrated in too narrow a manner. Again there are 
the problems of obtaining complete and reliable data but several 
quite satisfactory studies indicate the situation. One group of 
investigators reports for the year 1929 as follows: 

21 per cent of our 27,474,000 families had an income of less 
than $1000 

42 per cent of the families had an income of less than $1500 

71 per cent of the families had an income of less than $2500. 

Stated differently, about 21 per cent of the families received only 
4.5 per cent of the nation’s income while the top 0.1 per cent 
received practically as much as 42 per cent of the families at 
the bottom of the scale. 1 The inequality of the distribution 
grew greater during the prosperity of the twenties. 

The development of our rich natural resources, technological 
advance, the acceleration of production, the nature of our 
people and other factors made possible rapid increase of wealth 
in the United States and the attainment of standards of con¬ 
sumption not paralleled in other nations. Our national income 
reached the astounding high mark of 83 billions in 1929, but, 
as seen above, many people had only a small share. Just how 
meager the share of those at the bottom of the scale was can 
best be seen by examining standards of living. These standards 
depend upon such factors as size of family, efficiency of family, 
occupation, individual and social conditions, as well as upon 
differences in income and purchasing power from year to year. 

A classification was made of the population into six broad in¬ 
come groups which in 1929 were estimated to contain the fol¬ 
lowing percentages: wealthy, 0.6 per cent of the population, 
well-to-do, 1.8 per cent; comfortable, 5.9 per cent; moderate cir¬ 
cumstances, 13.7 per cent; minimum comfort, 35.7 per cent; sub- 

1 Leven, M., Moulton, H. G. and Warburton, C., op. cil., pp. 55-56. 
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sistence and poverty, 40.6 per cent. The range of family income 

eaci of tbese groups respectively was: $25,000 and over- 

0,000-S25,000; $5,000-810,000; 83,000-85,000; 81,500-83 000- 

under *1,500.' The adequacy of income to a given “2 

‘ t ep ™J Upo " “veml factom, but the authors suggested that 
at 1929 prices a family income of 82,000 might perhaps be 

egarded as sufficient to supply only basic necessities, yet 60 per 
cent of the total number were below this standard. 

Still another student of consumption who carefully describes 
he criteria of each of these levels, tentatively estimates for 
929 costs and dollar values, the generalized size of income 

l°l marned cou P les with tw o children to maintain a 


Bare subsistence level. 

Minimum for health and efficiency 

Minimum comfort. 

Comfort . 

Moderately well-to-do 

Well-to-do. *. 

Well-to-do .... 


$ 1,500 
1,800 
2,100 
2,600 
3,700 
6,500 
10,000 


Fi e i fi ?' ngS ° f a SUFVey of cit > r dwellings as made by the 

ported in T/Tp fT Sn End Domestic Commerce and re- 
f , * The Real Property Inventory of 1934 may add a 

UC ° f reality to the thinking of the more privileged For 

example, it was found that almost one-fifth had no private 

no b° a r th?K r Cl T et ’ ° ne ' half n ° fumaCe and about a quarter 
fare^ b ..° r u™' Problems of economic and social wel- 

re as well as those with educational implications, grow out 

e present trend in distribution of national : - 


income. 


brought abo^fh gCS * • ^ the l0aSt amon S th e changes 
tions 7 r n6 u mdustrial or der is the shift in occupa- 

recent decade le ; technol °g lcal expansion within the most 
nt decades has diminished the importance of 

1 p. 87. 
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tions, set new standards of knowledge and skill for operatives 

in others, brought still others into existence and subdivided 

% 

others through specialization until they are almost past recog¬ 
nition. The effects on the workers, the some 40 per cent of the 
population gainfully employed, are increasing insecurity and 
decreasing opportunity for freedom in employment. Skills and 
techniques perhaps acquired through years of training and ex¬ 
perience become obsolescent through changes in production 
based on technological improvements. With specialization goes 
the hazard of lack of adaptability for work in other lines should 
employment cease in one. Further, the training prerequisite to 
entrance contributes a barrier to all those who have not had * 
the opportunity for acquiring it. The need for unskilled and 
manual types of labor is somewhat less than twenty years ago. 

Obviously, present conditions of occupations, especially their 
instability, constitutes a serious problem to be met by society. 
If the school is to attempt vocational education, such work is 
closely involved with these trends. The answer to the question 
of whether the school should accept any responsibility must 
also be made in the light of this situation. In collecting the 
information for the Census of 1850 the enumerators for the 
first time made inquiry as to the profession, occupation or trade 
followed by the individual free males over fifteen years of age. 
The returns were presented in an alphabetical list of 323 occupa¬ 
tions which were summarized under 10 general headings. Since 
that time enumeration methods have been greatly refined and 
extended to all the gainfully employed over ten years of age 
while the system of classification itself has been altered. Despite 
this a comparison with the “25,000 or more occupational des¬ 
ignations” under the 534 occupational groups needed to display 
the 1930 returns is significant of the revolution in occupations. 

Changes with respect to major occupational groups since 
the Civil War have been large. Whereas in 1870 those employed 
in agriculture, lumbering and fishing (most of these in agricul¬ 
ture) constituted 52.8 per cent of the total gainfully employed, 
in 1930 they were only 21 per cent, the decline having been in 
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absolute as well as relative numbers. The 22 per cent engaged 

in manufacturing and mechanical industries in 1870 rose to 

30.5 in 1920 and then dropped to 28.6 in 1930. While in the 

former year only 9.1 per cent were required to carry on trade 

and transportation, 20./ per cent found employment in 1930. 

In the same interval the percentage in clerical service rose from 

1.7 to 8.2; that in professional service from 2.7 to 6.5; and that 

in domestic and personal service from 9.6 to 11 . 3 . Although 

the number engaged in mining is small, it increased six-fold 

over the period. One of the interesting things reflected in these 

figures is that only 50 per cent of the working population was 

used in producing the vastly greater array of goods produced 

in 1930, whereas the smaller output of 1870 used 75 per cent. 1 

The converse of this situation is the growing importance of 

the transportation, clerical and professional occupations. When 

change is so great that thousands of workers are engaged in 

occupations unknown a few decades earlier, the difficulties 

confronting the individual and those who attempt his vocational 
education are manifest. 

Accompanying occupational changes and part of the whole 
growth of machine industry are a host of conditions and factors 
which profoundly affect the status of the worker. The large 
body of the latter is dependent upon wages and salaries for a 
livelihood. And, as we have seen, a considerable proportion is 
close to, or on the verge of, a minimum health level. Temporary 
or permanent inability to earn through seasonal layoffs, recur- 
nng unemployment because of slumps in business, migration 
of an industry, technological change and strikes constitutes a 
persistern threat of dependency. Further, our economic system, 
esffies resulting in an uneven distribution of income, suffers 
rom wide fluctuations in the range of prices which may greatly 

pair purchasing power. It is the opinion of some experts that 
machine production is having the effect of displacing skilled 
‘i by semi- and unskilled workers, impairing the status of 


Socill‘ Trends, M<^raw-V'liaf’lmfp.284!™"® ° CCUpationa ' Patterns," Recent 
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the first. In addition to the other difficulties in finding employ¬ 
ment, the transfer from one concern to another is restricted 
through a practice, apparently fairly frequent, of setting max¬ 
imum entrance ages as low as forty-five or even forty. For 
many reasons it has either been difficult or contrary to their 
interests for the owners, their management and labor to work 
together in the solution of such problems. Protective associa¬ 
tions and organizations of each have been formed but frequently 
through their action the differences in point of view have been 
increased rather than lessened. The fact that most states now 
have some kind of workmen's compensation insurance laws, 
legislation limiting the hours in the work day, and other legal 
restrictions on abuses and that some states have adopted min¬ 
imum wage laws, old age pensions, etc., shows a growing recog¬ 
nition of the needs of the situation, as well as the increased 
power of the labor organizations. Of course many occupations 
are not covered by such enactments at the present. With such 
a large part of the enrollment of the schools headed toward 
filling places in the ranks of the employed many educators 
believe that opportunity should be given students to become 
acquainted with laboring conditions and society's efforts^ to 
safeguard them. 

Efficiency. Few contend that our economic system functions 
with satisfying efficiency. That is one of the problems to be 
solved, a condition yet to be achieved. The events of recent 
years have so focused attention on these shortcomings that 
there is rather general knowledge of them. In more prosperous 
years the public may feel less concerned and the squeaks in 
the machinery may not be quite so audible but many are there. 

Some years ago a committee was appointed by the Federated 
American Engineering Societies to study the waste in industry. 
Their study took account of the building trades, men's clothing 
manufacture, boots and shoes, printing, metal trades and textile 
manufacturing. The final report discussed four chief sources 
and causes of waste for which the committee estimated that 
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over 50 per cent of the responsibility for these wastes can be 
placed at the door of management and less than 25 per cent at 
the door of labor. ...” 1 First, there is low production caused 
by such things as inefficient handling of the materials used, lack 
of standardization of specifications of products and tools, un¬ 
economical control of production, lack of research, faulty 
management of labor, etc. 

Second, there is the waste of interrupted production. We 
always have some competent individuals out of work. During 
the boom of war-time activity “when unemployment reached 
its lowest point in twenty years” over a million were without 
jobs. It is estimated that through the twenties an average 
of two million were always unemployed. How great the shrink¬ 
age of production in depressions may go is shown bv the fact 
that over ten million were unemployed in the early thirties. 
Another aspect is the ordinary seasonal employment. For 
example, the committee estimated that clothing workers are 
idle about 31 per cent of a year; shoe makers about 35 per cent 
of the time; the building trades workman about 37 per cent. 
Strikes are another cause. The number of man-days so lost rail 
to over 37,000,000 in 1927, according to more recent data. 
Thus in various ways by either men, equipment, plant or mate¬ 
rials being idle there is loss to society. 

A third source of waste was found in production restricted 
intentionally either by employers through devices such as price 
control or by workers through union restrictions. Finally 
there are the losses caused by ill health and industrial accidents 
of which in 1919 about 23,000 were fatal. By reason of accident 

the time lost is estimated to be 296,000,000 days” which if 

e medical aid and the overhead of insurance be added, the 
estimated cost of industrial accidents in 1919 runs to SI 014- 
000 000. Not as apparent but equally insidious are the diseases 
contracted through the chemicals used in manufacturing proc¬ 
esses, particularly in many of the newer processes developed 


Ked^ Am^i^? ramittee a ° n E ! imination of Wa9te in Industry of the 
d American Lngmeenng Societies, McGraw-Hill, 1921, pp. *>-23. 
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since the World War. These occupational diseases are some¬ 
what difficult to recognize and their serious effects may be 
delayed in appearance, which in part accounts for the lag in 
protective legislation. At the end of 1934 while 44 states had 
compensation laws covering injury from accidents only 12 made 
the victims of occupational diseases eligible for compensation. 

Another significant indicator of the inefficiency of our econ¬ 
omy has been the prodigious waste of natural resources it 
has not only permitted but encouraged. The story of the un- 
• economic exploitation of lumber, coal, land, the buffalo, food 
fish, wood pigeons, oil, gas, iron, copper, etc., has been retold 
with tragic clarity. The cream has been skimmed in a number 
of fields during the brief span of their development so that raw 
material costs are even now facing prospective increases and 
materials can be imported more cheaply than they can be 
produced here.. Only during the present century have effective 
conservation efforts been made by the government and much 
remains to be accomplished to save what we have and chink 
the leaks before it is entirely too late. Knowing all this in the 
year 1935 we are still open to the charge of pumping our oil 
out of the ground at a frightful rate and sending it around the 
world at prices depressed by cut-throat competition, while the 
European nations eagerly buy, thus husbanding their own 
resources. We still leave abandoned, in the mining process, from 
a third to a half of our coal, this residue in many cases being left 
in such condition as to render its later recovery impossible. 

Child Labor. One of the persistent problems of an industrial 
society of our type is the protection of its children and youth. 
While “work around the house and farm has never yet hurt a 
boy or girl,” in our modern industrialized agriculture young 
children may labor for incredibly long hours, usually in the 
harvesting of a special crop as, for example, tobacco on some of 
the tobacco farms of the Connecticut River valley. In 1931 an 
investigator of this situation reported finding children as young 
as eight years working through the whole day, after which 
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they were too fatigued to eat supper or undress. Although not 
E** f0Und 0n °? e farm twelve b °ys crowded into a room 
only nine C™"* ° ficred S ' eeping accommodations for 

only nine Gunny sacks were used as mattresses and there was 

Tenfh ^ h* f any sort Since then a gentlemen’s agree- 

ment has been reached which has banned children under fourteen 

m this work Other crops in different states for which child 
labor under injurious circumstances has been used are- cran¬ 
berries strawberries, onions, cotton, sugar beets and fruits 

f ", here the bousing conditions have been decent and too 
great fatigue avoided, in many instances it has been stated that 

the mo r Js of the children haye suffered state re ^f o ^ 

vi‘ d f b0r m lndustna lized agriculture or domestic service is 
virtually non-existent. 

hi«f S Un [ I ° rtunate as are these injurious forms of child labor 
h^tonca! y much worse has been the fate of the child in indus- 

thls c o untr y the extreme abuses suffered by children 
m England in the early stages of the Industrial Resolution 

measured V ° lded ’ ^ sl ° wly are adequate protective 

fourteen at Z ^ % 1930 aU but two sta tes had set 

three a work^-nTT 111 " **! ^ employment and in all but 

Cert,fi cate must have been issued before the child 

So ‘Z Z'! y mphy<!± The “<* this ” vSd “ 
with administorton oMhT “ , SinCe ^ ^ charged also 

ulationQ j i ,° f the compulsory attendance laws. Reg- 

er “; ly of hours of day 

tions fn the siidfie o ^ 7* for eritra,,ce ln to various occupa- 
the iamine e l. e ^T"" 1 “ h *“»«tous, even in 

dangerous ° CCUpat,ons that are to be regarded as 

« friend " °i 
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Section 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by 
this article except that the operation of State laws shall be 

suspended to the extent necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress. 

The amendment was approved by only six states up to 1933 
but by the first of June 1935 the number had reached twenty- 
four of the thirty-six necessary for ratification. In each state 
opponents of the measure have bitterly denounced it and many 

organizations such as the American Bar Association have been 
among them. 

It has been generally recognized, nevertheless, that effective 
protection and regulation of child employment did not exist. 
Thus in the blanket code and almost all of the industrial codes 
set up under the National Recovery Act in 1933, the industrial 
employment of children under sixteen was prohibited and in 
about half of the more hazardous undertakings the minimum 
age was set at eighteen. These features of the N.R.A. have been 
generally approved and, it is felt, should be conserved. 

As industrialization in the United States began to reach its 
stride in 1890, 18.1 per cent of the children between ten and 
fifteen were gainfully employed. This rose to 18.4 per cent in 
1910, since which time it has declined, reaching a low of 4.7 per 
cent in 1930. 1 Thus the trend seems to be definitely away from \ 
the employment of children. 

From a consideration of the phases of economic life in the 
United States just reviewed certain suggestions appear. Real 
over-production is not immediately in prospect; on the con¬ 
trary, improvement of the standard of living in which we believe 
will require even greater production, to be matched, however, 
by better distribution. The present uneven distribution of 
income not only prevents the latter and thus retards production 
but gives many persons socially undesirable standards of living. ' 
The pyramiding concentration of the control of business and 
ownership of the means of production of recent years in the 1 
hands of a relative few, together with our increasing interde- I 

1 Judd, C. H., op. cit., p. 9. w 
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pendence makes inevitable greater regulation to safeguard the 
interests of the public. We are living in a period when occupa¬ 
tions and technological processes are rapidly changing and the 
end is not yet in sight. Among other consequent W been 
effects on the status of the worker who has not only himself 
been mechanized and made dependent upon wages but placed 
in the position of actually requiring protective legislation which 
• still inadequate. Thus a capitalistic principle is again in 
process of modification. Inefficiency and waste have Srred 
as our economy has not yet successfully acquired control over 
production so that it could maintain its pace free from various 
checks restrictions and interruptions, some of severe character 

Therein T thC l0SS dUe t0 thG Wa ' Stage of natural resources' 
of the technological knowledge we already S 

at ffi WWCh " Partia ^ responsible Tlhe d e - 

chan? ? ab ° r> a pn nciple referred to in the previous 

X s a “ t end mlhcr thM «» —™ 5 

Education and Economic Life 

The solution or amelioration of some of thn ™ i j- x 
observed above in our economic life depend to ^ 

upon the action of other institutions than the schoolThourff^ 
the long run it may hope to contribute as it aids m “ 

opportunity for pupils to acquaint thcmsdves th 
involved and in creating attitudes fZr.Ue to orea" ^ 
action For example, if more people believed in thf ° g V ® 

paved for those capable of taktae it Of 6 RCtl ° n WOuld be 

to f , existing X, ly undXu, s ,Xr„ r nr Ple “X 
s,l P[>ly —there wuq.d „e su',.porting p^ c ‘pir'X 
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sary to stimulate activity by the institutions concerned. The 
teacher, therefore, needs to keep himself informed in regard 
to the facts and trends of the economic situation and to the 
best thinking in the field. Especially is this true for a teacher 
of social science for only thus will it be possible for him to 
effect the needed redirection of emphases in present courses 
toward a more realistic treatment of the problems. Certainly 
pupils cannot be expected to develop greater social conscious¬ 
ness and intelligent appreciation of the virtues and shortcom¬ 
ings of economic institutions than that possessed by their 

teachers. 

There are, however, other aspects of the present economic 
and industrial structure with reference to which education is 
more directly and immediately concerned. For example, too 
many individuals choose unwisely and elect to enter crowded 
vocations, a matter closely related to the trends of occupational 
change previously outlined. Through lack of training others 
are unable to make an adequate living. In each situation there 
is a challenge to vocational education. Unfortunate results of 
the existing distribution of wealth and income may in part be 
met by wise consumption, something to which education may 
specifically address itself. The increasing class distinctions and 
group conflicts stimulated in economic conditions present a 
need for the promotion of social integration by schools. The 
competitive economic system has not always properly sa e- 
guarded child welfare for which school authorities in their ap¬ 
pointed capacity as part-time custodians have some responsi 
bility. Of what use can the school be in such situations as 

these? 

Education and Child Labor. Regardless of the merits of the 
Child Labor Amendment, in many states children are not yet 
provided sufficient protection from work which is unwholesome 
or positively harmful. The power to remedy the situation lies 
with the people who, if really informed of the facts, would take 
the needed action. Yet the commercial interests or the ignorant 
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* P arent who profits through this labor attempts to befog the 
issues by proclaiming that an attack is. being made upon the 

um,6 the,r knowledge when timely, teachem can aid in cf.t“g 

rSr r, U “ C ° PU,i0n ' ™ S — that teachers 

chM , f ° r ?’ S,ates the cbief Provisions of the 
child labor laws, such as the age and educational requirements 

i a f WOr ^ ccrtlficate > occupations prohibited, the supervi- 

a cert fica C te VV °Su hT^ , W !| iCh the ChUd mUst P^ent to secure 
a certificate Such knowledge will enable them to be helnful 

to pupils and parents as well as to the school officer or de 

partment charged with handling child employment problems’ 

f ""“f 1 «“>“*»■» »ith coSi„„s P ” otto 

states teachers can help parents and citizens to come to a 
better evaluation of their own status and its needs 

fareTTm C ° nditions and a mo re rational regard'for the wel¬ 
fare of children seem to point to older employment ases in the 

future, certainly in industrial occupations. An almost fnevitaWe 
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life since the Civil War, the attitudes, shared contacts, habits 
and customs of people have become greatly divergent. Both 
in agriculture and business special interest groups abound. 
Along still other cleavage planes people divide according to 
the social standing of the occupations followed or perhaps more 
frankly according to the degree of wealth. 

Caricatured as has been the melting pot idea in this country, 
nevertheless, ever since the days when George Washington 
urged the founding of a national university at the capitol on 
the grounds that “ through the intimate intercourse of char¬ 
acters in early life” the youth “would by degrees discover that 
there was not that cause for those jealousies and prejudices 
which one part of the Union had imbibed against another part,” 
there has been the belief that our public schools are important 
aids in social integration. 

As one views the class and group distinctions which have 
grown out of economic changes there is question as to how 
effective the integrative work of the schools has been in stem¬ 
ming this rising tide. In fact, by some the schools have been 
charged with doing little more than strengthening the tradition 
of the respectability of the white collar occupations. There 
is no doubt, however, that, as some of the other integrative in¬ 
stitutions decline in effectiveness, there is more need for such 
service by the schools. The problem is how to improve the 
effectiveness. The proposition made in some quarters to put 
secondary education on a tuition basis would most certainly 
work in the opposite direction. More general is the standpoint 
that since we live in a social democracy schools should be so 
organized that children would come to know and appreciate 
the problems and views of ail classes. Our free unitary, ladder 
system of schools is in the main consistent with this standpoint. 
Our concept of this system has called for some constants or 
subjects to be taken by all or nearly all pupils, for certain 
emphases in the social studies and for the administration of 
school life in such a way that the children of all the people may 
constantly intermingle. As stated, however, there are reasons 
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latent'in^educatLn^ ha ''' ^ ‘° deVe '° P 

T° improve the integrative contribution one student suggests 

will fnr^Tk S ? ho ° classes should be so constituted that they 
will form the basis for development of primary social groups 
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been debated on several fronts, one being their alleged difference 
in promoting social solidarity- On this point theory has rather 
Generally favored the comprehensive school and this has foun 
expression in such documents as the Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education. Attempting to get more specific data 
investigators of the National Survey of Secondary Education 
sought the judgments of teachers in the various types of schools. 
Naturally there were many differences among the 2,7 38 teachers 
who cooperated, but the average teacher thought vocations 
pupils tended to take part in social activities less to associate 
with academic pupils in out of school hours less and to develop 
feelings of social difference more when enrolled in specialized 
schools than when enrolled together in the comprehensive ones 
It was felt also that the association in the latter had a a ™ ra 
effect on the work attitudes of the vocational jJudenta On 

the other hand, it was the belief that the group spi 
of vocational pupils were stronger in separate schools- Thus he 
composite judgment of these 2,738 teachers would support 
comprehensive type of organization as more valua P 

moting social integration, whatever other grounds there may 

^Fro^r awe" tTZlnt will probably conclude and 

rightly, that much thinking and action remain.for the future 
before education will effectively meet the problem 

dis-unity. f / # 

Consumer Education. One of the present economic nee s 
of the individual is an understanding of sagaciouscons 
Freedom of the individual to bargain was seea n 

capitalistic theory. In practice many restrictions have iro 

up, for it was clear that all individuals were not compe^ ^ 
safeguard their own interests. Tec oogic gfty 

changes growing out of the industria “ a in dividual as 

years have made it increasing y cu , ( | services 

a consumer to bargain on equal terms for the go.^ds and^ser 
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he desires. Public regulation has been so opposed that it lags 
far behind the situation. The business interests which so fre¬ 
quently control schools make difficult the introduction of con¬ 
sumer education there, but slowly some has been brought into 
courses in home economics, junior high school mathematics and 
general science, more particularly in the first. In the home eco¬ 
nomics work, attention, although largely restricted to matters 
relating to food, housing and clothing, may rather adequately 
cover these fields. Suggestive of good practice is a course given 
in Detroit. 1 The following units indicate its nature. First are 
considered general principles of buying, such as, count your 
change, watch the weights on scales, check items on bills, etc. 
There follow such topics as the relation between habits of con¬ 
sumption and costs; federal, state and local measures protecting 
the consumer; food coloring; information about the labeling of 
products; standards for varieties and grades of products; real 
and apparent contents of containers; number of persons to be 
served from various sized cans to avoid waste; seasonal varia¬ 
tions in prices, nutritive value of home and commercial prod¬ 
ucts; differences between fabrics; description of tests; samples 
of satisfactory wearing apparel. 

Although such training is highly valuable, leaders in the field 
are already urging additional work in techniques of buying and 
renting houses; determination of what fuel and light are best 
under given conditions; insurance and such matters. Unfortu¬ 
nately this material is seldom provided for boys since there are 
still few home economics courses open to or taken by them. Fur¬ 
thermore, a still wider range of information is needed by both 
than present textbooks and courses supply.. Such topics as the 
following suggest aspects broader than simple purchase of food, 
ousing and clothes: leisure and consumption, protection of the 
consumer, pressures on the consumer to buy, savings and in¬ 
vestments, changes in expenditures and standards of living with 
income, influence of size of family on consumption, medical 
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services and drugs, travel and transportation, consumed co¬ 
operative associations. Two investigations of textbooks in the 
social sciences, sciences, general business, mathematics and home 
economics revealed, with the possible exception of the latter, 
meager treatment or even mention of such topics. 1 Since text¬ 
books determine the courses in most schools the lack is serious. 

From quite a different source, encouragement has come for 
the promotion of saving among pupils in the hope that thrift 
will thereby be inculcated. Consequently during the last two 
decades hundreds of schools have set aside some time during 
the week for purposes of the school savings bank. The money 
set aside for saving by the pupils is usually brought to school 
and then turned over to local banks. In October 1933, W. E. 
Albig, deputy manager of the American Bankers Association,* 
reported that pupils’ deposits in school savings banks for the 
year ending June 30, 1933, amounted to $10,332,569. With¬ 
drawals, however, had exceeded deposits that year. 

Since consumer education is needed by all pupils the most 
practicable plan for providing it appears to be through intro¬ 
ducing units appropriate to existing courses which are required 
of or elected by virtually all pupils. 

Vocational Education. Few subjects with more controversial 
issues are found than vocational education. We have traced the 
changes on both farm and city occupations which have in¬ 
creasingly prevented the young from acquiring a knowledge of 
the techniques and skills needed for successfully making a 
living. Even the selection of an occupation is fraught with 
danger: to the prospective worker because the field may be 
over-crowded or because he may not have the opportunity for 
acquiring the needed preparation; to the trained worker be¬ 
cause a shift in technology may make his knowledge and skills 
obsolescent. While these changes were becoming more apparent 
around the turn of the century the general populace began to 
be more educationally conscious and to look to the schools to 

1 Koos, L. V., “Consumer Education in the Secondary School,” School Review , 
XLII (December 1934), pp. 737-750. 
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attack the problem of vocational education. It was another 
case of the old story of a residual and supplementary role being 
expected of educational institutions. As pupils began to crowd 
the new-born juiiior high schools and the existing high schools, 
the latter found “practical” courses in great demand. The 
result in the larger communities has been the offering of a variety 
of vocational curriculums and courses. All this has happened 
within such a short time that it is still difficult to see where we 
stand and certainly much too early to forecast with any finality 
the results. However, progress has been made in that definitions 
of the issues at stake are now emerging. 

In the first place, there is little doubt that vocational educa¬ 
tion is now and will be increasingly needed. Observation of 
current economic life leaves little ground for any other position, 
as seen in the difficulties facing workers: 


1. It is more difficult for the worker to keep up with what he 
has to know regarding his work. 

2. It is more difficult for him to keep up with what he has to 
do in his work. 

3. It is becoming more necessary for him to use his head more 
and hands less. 

4. It is becoming more necessary that he shall also have other 
assets in addition to specific knowledge and skill. 

5. It is more necessary for him to keep in good physical condi- 
tion. 

6. It is more difficult to learn skilled occupations on the job. 1 


Such are the findings of a study made by the Federal Board of 

Vocational Education. Besides these general difficulties faced 

by all workers, many additional difficulties are found peculiar 

to industry, commerce, agriculture and homemaking resnec- 
tively. 


Yet, though there is little dispute concerning the need for 
vocational preparation, opinion is divided as to the proper 
et od of^ providing it. At present there are three principal 
means. First, the worker is made responsible himself for ac- 
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quiring the knowledge and skills necessary. Thus the boy who 
would be a farmer must learn from his father or through working 
for others. The homemaker is expected likewise to learn at 
home. Since the former apprenticeship has largely disappeared 
in industry and commerce the individual has greater difficulty. 
He may attend a private school, as many of those preparing for 
the professions do. He may enroll for the apprenticeship train¬ 
ing sponsored by the trade unions in certain lines of work, such 
as in printing. Second, the industrial and business establish¬ 
ment may itself provide the training needed by those entering 
its employment, as is the case with some public service com¬ 
panies and department stores. Concerns may also, as have the 
railway companies, cooperate with the unions in providing 
apprenticeship training. The third general means is through 
the public assuming responsibility and supplying school op¬ 
portunity. 

There are reasons for thinking the first means as ineffective 
and uneven as the present results will be even more so with the 
advance of our industrial society. Some hold, however, that 
such inadequacies as exist would be well met if employers were 
made responsible for training their own employees. Prospects 
for this on any large scale seem remote while the plan is not 
practical for many small concerns and neglects the fact that 
such training would be conducted primarily according to the 
interests of the employer without regard to those of the em¬ 
ployee. For many such reasons it would seem that responsi¬ 
bility for vocational education should be assumed by the public, 
though individual initiative and cooperation by employers 
would properly be a part of the whole program resulting. Just 
as certainly public schools, as society’s agencies for education, 
would play an important part. What this part should be, and 

whether the present secondary school should be the unit used, 

✓ 

are debated matters. 

Since pupils are remaining in school longer and securing em¬ 
ployment later there is less need for vocational work below the 
high school level. There are many aspects to the question of 
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> i whether vocational education should be given in present second¬ 

ary schools but such would seem wiser than to emphasize further 
class distinctions through setting up special schools for workers 
at the secondary level . 1 One’s vocation is inextricably bound 
up with his social, moral, civic, economic, recreational and in¬ 
tellectual progress and so preparation for it should be a part 
of his general education. On the other hand, modern develop¬ 
ments make the other parts of general education of such im¬ 
portance that it would seem a grave mistake to make vocational 
training virtually the whole of secondary education for any 
group of pupils. In the light of the demands of employers, 

4 moreover, this does not seem necessary. The primary objective 
of the school is effective personality and this calls for more than 
vocational efficiency, as important as that is. 

Out of the pros and cons a belief seems to be emerging in 
some such program as this. Pupils should be given opportunity 
to learn about the principal occupations, their relative impor¬ 
tance to society, opportunities for employment, permanence of 
work, skills and knowledges required, hours and remuneration, 
effect of the work on the workers, conditions, advantages and 
disadvantages. This knowledge can be provided through the 
> use of excursions, outside speakers, vacation employment of 
pupils, vocation clubs and courses in occupational information— 
which last seem especially valuable. Their material may be 
placed either in a separate course or presented in connection 
with some other course which is taken by all. Many schools 
following the latter plan make it a part of civics and place it in 
the eighth or ninth grades . 2 

Success in work depends upon many other factors than the 
actual knowledges and skills involved. Interest, ability to get 
along with others, work habits, personal characteristics such as 
honesty and reliability, physical strength and intelligence may 

1 “Issues in Secondary Education,” Tentative Report of the Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education , Dept, of Sec. School Principals, National 
Education Association, 1934. 

2 Proffitt, M. M., Courses in Occupational Information, U. S. Office of Educa¬ 
tion Bulletin, No. 11, pp. 12-13, 1934. 
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enter in varying degrees into the required performance. Thus 
a part of the school program should be to encourage and assist 
the pupil to analyze his interests and abilities. In part the occu¬ 
pational course provides a means of doing this. Teachers of all 
subjects, however, can be helpful to pupils in self-analysis. 
Guidance, and especially vocational counselors, may help the 
pupils interpret their own potentialities, although at present 
this work is largely in an experimental stage. The pupil may 
get further light from his experiences in any vocational or pre- 
voeational courses which the school offers. 

The third part of the preparatory program is the actual 
vocational training. In many quarters it is the belief that the 
school should not continue to attempt too highly specialized 
vocational training. Two counter trends are in part responsible 
for this. One trend is toward such specialization in productive 
processes that only a short time is required for the worker to 
acquire the needed skills and knowledge. Eventually much of 
this work will be done by automatic machinery. An opposite 
trend is observed in other occupations. Instead of becoming 
more mechanical, work requires more intelligence and broad 
abilities. Shorthand and typewriting skills, for example, fall 
short of what is required of many a stenographer. She must 
check bank balances, handle fnoney, check the accuracy of 
statements and figures, deal skillfully with customers, etc. It 
would appear that outside of certain occupations broad knowl¬ 
edges and skills would make the pupil more useful on the job 
than merely finished mastery of routine processes. And with 
further changes inevitable his broader training should render 
him more adaptable to the new circumstances. And this part 
of the training is just that which the school is best fitted to 
give and which- would not require too great an outlay in the 
elaborate equipment which so soon becomes obsolete. Having 
thus acquired a knowledge of basic processes, learned how to 
attack problems and developed fundamental skills in his chosen 
field in the school part of the training, the pupil is ready for 
that part which comes through study and experience on the 
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job. This would mean relinquishing the ideal of the school 
turning out a finished performer as being both impracticable 
and undesirable and recognizing that the detailed operative 
knowledges and skills must be acquired on the job. It is also a 
recognition of the fact mentioned in an earlier chapter that 
practical insight is most effectively acquired in the institutions 
where the knowledge and skill are actually used. In the light 
of this principle the plan of cooperative training in which pupils 
spend alternate periods of time in school and at work has much 
to recommend it. 

From what has been said it will be understood that workers 
will likely benefit from, even require, vocational education at 
intervals throughout their working years to keep pace with the 
changes. This involves continuation and adult education. 

Controversial Subjects. Economic problems are part of that 
realm which the school must touch with a full knowledge of the 
risk involved. Final answers to many of the debated issues are 
not known. Various groups within the community and nation 
have special interest in a particular view or practice. The border 
lines between propaganda and information are rather tenuous. 
Many teachers come from surroundings which ill fit them with 
perspective for dealing with economic questions and the de¬ 
mands of their teaching schedules make it difficult to find time 
for the study needed. The ages of children in public schools 
and their unusual interests are not the most conducive to thor¬ 
ough and impartial consideration of all points of view. Yet 
such problems need intelligent inspection. Teachers must more 
fully inform themselves and in connection with their own sub¬ 
jects be able to make such dispassionate and unbiased analyses 
of economic aspects as circumstances permit. Although the 
problem may be controversial the teacher must beware of en¬ 
couraging the controversial spirit by his own treatment or ac¬ 
tions, as that would be inimical to the ends sought. Even when 
they are approached in this manner there may be objection by 
parents or groups within the community and the time seems 
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far distant when school officials or teachers will cease to be 

. • . V 

martyrs in many such instances. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What is meant by “technological unemployment?” There is 
debate about how serious a cause* it is of unemployment. What are the 
facts in the problem? 

2. Why is the determination of the amount of money necessary for 

the maintenance of a given standard of living difficult? 

3. Investigators of the Brookings Institution believe that in 1929, the 
quarter of our population living on farms had a per capita income of 
$273, while the per capita of the other three-quarters was S908. How 
reliable indices are these two figures to the relative well-being of the 
two populations groups? 

4. What are expected to be the results on the standards of living in 
this country of the adoption of a thirty hour week throughout indus¬ 
try? Why? 

5. If families with incomes below $1,500 or $2,000 received five 
hundred dollar increases, how much difference would this make in the 
amount they saved? Are there any reasons for saying that the power 
to save of those higher up in the economic scale must be protected? 

6. There has been separation of ownership and control in industry 
as individual ownership has been replaced by the ownership by many 
stockholders through the corporate form of organization. In the opera¬ 
tion of large corporations whose interests are more directly served, 
those of stockholder owners, those of the managing and controlling 

group, those of the workers, those of consumers? 

7. Examine the occupational statistics of the last census and ascer¬ 
tain how many children ten to fifteen years of age were gainfully em 
ployed in your state. What are the child labor laws of your state. 

Are they wise and just? .., 

8. In the attacks made in the state legislative halls upon the Child 

Labor Amendment passed by Congress in 1924 there recurred t is 
theme (the words used here are quoted from a statement by the director 
of the Missouri Committee for the Protection of Child, Family, Schoo 
and Church, his statement appearing in various papers early in 1934 
in the Midwest): “Under this amendment, no part of rearing of the 
child by its parents would be beyond interference by Federal bureaus. 
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It would supplant parental authority, and substitute a Federal guard- 
mn. Every home in the land could be kept under surveillance by 
Federal police, to see that no Federal rule or regulation was violated by 
child or parent.” Do you think this is a fair inference? How effective 
would this argument be with parents whom you know? Determine the 
answer by securing the reactions of five people to it. 

9. Read the issues in vocational training described on pages 5-8 of 
The Horizontal Organization of Secondary Education , U. Office of 

Education Bulletin, No. 17, 1932. Write briefly what you consider the 
correct view of each issue. 

10. Secure a school text in economics and examine it to determine the 

emphasis given to consumer education. In what respects is the treat¬ 
ment adequate or inadequate? 

11. As a supplement to the general principles of vocational education 
enumerated in this chapter, draw up a list of principles which could be 
use in determining the particular vocational education to be offered 
in the schools of a given community, preferably your own. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 

L ' An article in the constitution of the state of New York reads: 
“Neither the State nor any subdivision thereof, shall use its 
property or credit or any public money, or authorize or permit 
either to be used, directly or indirectly, in aid or maintenance, 
other than for examination or inspection, of any school or in¬ 
stitution of learning wholly or in part under the control or 
direction of any religious denomination, or in which any de¬ 
nominational tenet or doctrine is taught.” Similarly in Nebraska 
a constitutional provision reads: “No sectarian instruction 
shall be allowed in any school or institution supported in whole 
or in part by the public funds set apart for educational pur¬ 
poses. . . . Neither the state legislature nor any county, city 
or other public corporation, shall ever make any appropriation 
from any public fund, or grant any public land in aid of any 
sectarian or denominational school or college, or any educational 
institution which is not exclusively owned and controlled by the 
state or a governmental subdivision thereof. No religious test 
or qualification shall be required of teacher or student, for the 
admission or continuance in any public school or educational 
institution supported in whole or in part by public taxation.” 
With existence of some such provisions, though varying in 
scope, in virtually all state constitutions, an idea has become 
rather current that public schools have little or nothing to do 
with religion. Consideration will show that the matter is not 
so easily dismissed. In so far as education is concerned with 
the growth of effective personality it finds religion a factor, 
frequently already in the field, to be reckoned with. Moreover,' 
schools, as seen, have supplementary and residual relationships 
with the other social institutions, and this includes the church. 
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Although on occasions in the past there have been people 
ready to write the epitaph of religion the'subsequent vitality 
of the latter has been an inspiration for its followers and a cause 
of amazement for its critics. Even at the present, as some 
prophesy dissolution and decadence, jeligious bodies display 
remarkable growth and holding power. / Their influence is such 
that in one nation an attempt is being made to abolish religion 
as a hindrance to the development of a more socialized state; 
in another the attempt is to capitalize this influence for national 
ends through revamping the organizational expression and 
ideology ybur first need then is an understanding of what part 
religion plays in the affairs of men.( We are particularly inter¬ 
ested in knowing whether man is “incurably religious” as is 
sometimes affirmed—whether religion is with him simply a 
habit which could be replaced by some other habit; whether 
religion is entirely a personal and individual affair; whether reli¬ 
gion has any place in a society living in an age of science.^ 

!_ 

Nature of Religion 

[ Before any progress can be made with such queries there 
must be some definition of religion, and this is difficult in the 
face of the known diversities in the practices, attitudes and be¬ 
liefs called religious. There are those who conceive it as entirely 
individual. “Recognizing that religion is, to a large extent, a 
private activity, personal, emotional, spiritual, in any case in 

dividual, the new - Union does not attempt to define 

religion,” was tfie pronouncement of the faculty-student com 
mittee of a New England college. On the contrary, ot ers 
emphasize its social and collective nature, holding, for example, 

■ that the problem of religious education is transmitting e 
cultural heritage, not seeking the development of possible in¬ 
nate religious tendencies. Other definitions divide over tne 
importance assigned to beliefs as compared with emotional 
attitudes.-'Yet if the former are held to be essential, care mu 
be taken not to imply a specific set of beliefs, for these vary o 
much between peoples. Using emotional attitudes as a criterion 
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opens the way for individualizing the religious beyond identifica¬ 
tion since emotional accompaniments are found in a multitude 
of life situations. To avoid this dilemma some limit the sine 
qua non to the attitudes expressive of the values to which alle¬ 
giance is given. Thus religion is manifested in the relation of 

the individual to what he conceives to be the ultimate values of 
fife. 


Admitting the intricacies of a valid definition, others attempt 
a more general statement ba,sed upon the results of a compara¬ 
tive and historical study of religions. For example, Kirkpatrick 
from this approach offers the following formula: “Religion is 
a culture pattern based on relations with the Supernatural, or 
the Extraordinary, as conceived by the particular people in¬ 
volved.” 1 Expressed in another way, the results of this ap-l 
proach may be said to show that some thing or power underlying ■ 
life, some force or some spirit, God, is thought of as sacred and 
mysterious. In relation thereto a complex of emotional at¬ 
titudes is developed, ranging from fear to respect, from feelings 
of dependence to buoyant confidence, from quiet joy to ecstasy. 
These attitudes incline the follower toward certain observances 
and practices and to abstinence from others. There is much to 
commend this method of determining the essence of religion 
because it avoids the vagaries of individualistic imagination 
and finds its norms as beliefs and attitudes characteristic of 
religion in general. It reveals that basically there is both belief 

in something which transcends the ordinary and in the correlated 
emotional attitudes. 


^Returning to the question of whether religion is purely an 
individual and private affair or a social one, the answer seems 
to he between. On the one hand, a flourishing religious life 
does not seem to be found existing isolated in the individual. 

teri Jf ’ /T ever ’ p0ssesses omotional and mental charac- 
and «tt-i an f ^ s, . tuations which jointly give rise to beliefs 

nomena ff 0 "; , I™"* deVastatin « <>r striking natural phe- 
, na, affected by circumstances beyond his control, man 

Kirkpatrick, C. f Religion in Human Alfaira, Wiley, 1 yjj, p . 19 . 
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may experience fear, awe, wonder, dissatisfaction, gratitude, 
love, etc., or any combination of these such as reverence, and 
he may gain composure or understanding by accepting certain 
beliefs about the controlling spirit or power back of the phe¬ 
nomena or circumstances.}} 

f Thus religion rests on the need of the individual to under¬ 
stand the world and universe, his feelings of dependence and 
insufficiency, the desire to feel that his own life and actions 
play a significant part in events, his need to objectify his 
ideals, to find comprehension in some underlying cause or 

being. ~] 

Yet just as certainly as such needs contribute to religion it 
is a social affair also. The hunt for religious instincts has been 
fruitless and the very emotions and attitudes referred to above 
both develop and are guided by social stimulation. Not only 
that, but the channels through which they are expressed, the 
patterns of conduct, are socially determined. It must not be 
forgotten, as Faris has reiterated, that the culture of which re¬ 
ligion is a part precedes the individual with all that this signifies. 
As Cooley says, “religion lives only by communication and in¬ 
fluence” and rests upon some kind of social structure which 
performs the functions of a church. 1 In other words, it is dis¬ 
tinctly institutional and although the formal structures may 
change they are always an indispensable part. The social 
nature of rfeligion is further seen in the function of groups. 
The existence of the latter, whether it be a church or some- 
' thing similar, attracts individuals, providing them a means 
of identifying themselves in the collective enterprise and 
simultaneously giving them the recognition which grati es 

the ego. . , 

Although this is an exceedingly brief view of the evidence 

its purport should be clear, namely, that religion is a ,ocial 

organization of beliefs, attitudes and practices which root oack 

in individual needs and that any one-sided theory does violence 

to the facts. 

1 Cooley, C. H., op. cit p. 373. 
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Social Significance of Religion 

Need for Religion. A few iconoclasts in every age have pro¬ 
tested that religion was not needed. ’ Force has been given to 
their arguments by the admitted abuses and evils that have 
frequently been traced to historical religion. In our own age, 
with the reaching out of knowledge in many realms heretofore 
shrouded in mystery, with the advances made in the social and 
natural sciences/ some have contended that man for the first 
time in human history may indeed live adequately in the light 
of reason, that religion is no longer needed. Granting that 
science has tremendously extended the boundaries of the ex¬ 
plained and the explainable in recent times, a vast part of the 
universe remains and much of it apparently always will remain 
beyond the reach of the rational. In respect to the other parts 
it hardly seems that the factual explanation will prove com¬ 
pletely satisfying. As Chapman and Counts suggest, a general 
interpretation of life will always be desired by human beings. 
Since existence transcends reason, other modes of adjustment 
besides intelligence are required, and religion is one of these 
“adaptive devices,” to use the term of Ellwood. [ More spe¬ 
cifically, the values of religion may be thought of as personal 
and social.^ 

Personality Values. Before this discussion proceeds further, 

recognition should be made of the fact that great individual 

differences are found in religious sensitivity, in the strength of 

the needs thus requiring satisfaction, in the extent to which 

people are satisfied by immediate experiences only, and so on. 

These in part will determine the religious patterns which will 

seem good as well as the degree to which they seem necessary 
to individuals. 

t 

Bi^ the truth remains that all of us at times and many of us 
mostf of the time have needs wherein religion can be of genuine 
value. Ideals are needed in personal life as well as in the social. 
Not only do they provide goals which are in themselves desir¬ 
able but in their appeal to men they afford an opportunity for 
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individuals to work for their fulfillment, and men are at no 
time so happy as when giving of their effort to a cause consid- i 
ered worthwhile. Simultaneously there comes a feeling of being 
important and self-esteem—a normal measure of which is vital 
to the healthy maturing and functioning of personality—is en¬ 
hanced. This is another way of saying that religion gives sig¬ 
nificance to the acts and life of the individual. And the person 
who thus gains a higher conception of himself is likely to be 
stimulated to effort to live up to that conception. This is an¬ 
other instance of the operation of the “mirror self” previously 
discussed in personality development. 

Existence as we actually experience it is far from attaining „ j 
the ideal. There are frustrations, reverses, discouragements, 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles, trying strains and stresses 
and endless conflicts. Yet the embattled individual needs to 
keep putting forth effort, maintain confidence in himself and 
in the worthwhileness of doing his best. He must not lose faith 
in life.j^ To keep up his personal integrity he must avoid be¬ 
coming disillusioned, cynical or drifting into aimless futility or 
worse. As Fosdick has pointed out there seems to be a relation 
between atheism and discouragement. Historically religion has 
performed notable service to the individual in aiding him to ; 

enlarge his perspective beyond the things immediately present [ 

- 

and in giving him comfort and confidence. What this has meant j 
for the unification of personality cannot be estimated.^/ This 
cannot be dismissed by the critic as a mere escape from reality, | 
for as Young suggests, it is not so much an escape as a transition [ 
from one sort of reality to another equally genuine. 1 The latter | 
has its existence in cultural approval and thought-life, but is j 
none the less real. The individual who gains confidence from 
thought of and reverence for that power underlying existence is I 
strengthened to make needed effort to overcome personal diffi¬ 
culty and to rise to the moral standards set by society. 

On the other hand, it must be frankly admitted that religion 4 
may produce at times unlovely traits in personality such as ^ 

1 Young, K., An Introductory Sociology , American Book Co., 1934, p. 301. ij 
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bigotry and intolerance or a tendency toward uncritical atti¬ 
tudes. These are evils, but ones which are amenable to right 
education, while after all the more serious criticism has been 
leveled at the social consequences, "j 

Religion and Social Welfare. A great variety of opinions 
has been expressed, and not an inconsiderable amount of evi¬ 
dence produced respecting the significance of religion in social 
welfare. Some feel, with Cooley, that the greatest service of 
religion to society has been to disseminate to an ever widening 
circle ethical perceptions, ideals, nobler attitudes. Through its 
organizational side religion has potentialities—that few institu¬ 
tions have—for doing this, and its progress has consisted largely 
in increasing the numbers to whom it has brought its ethical 
teachingsj 

[ Others would suggest that the value of religion to society 
flows from its power to originate in the first place new standards 
of value and action and to set new ideals. They point to the 
fact that science only deals with a part of life and does not ap¬ 
praise its own findings even there. The proper sphere of religion 
is to evaluatejcnowledge and then to seek the universalization 
of the values. J There is some historical evidence that religions 
have had a part in creating new ideals but far more that their 

greatest influence has been in sanctioning those already in 
existence. 

Thus the debate usually comes around to the question of 
whether religious sanctions are necessary for the preservation 
of moral codes. Whatever other exceptions may be noted, cer¬ 
tainly western religions have had a close connection with moral 
codes. But evidence also comes from other religions farther 
afield of the influence upon conduct of beliefs in future punish¬ 
ment or reward, of the belief in a God, etc. In the less advanced 
forms especially do the religious sancj^ons emphasize fear of 
punishment and loss of things desired.) To this type of control 
of conduct^Ross applied the term “legal” or it might be called 
“negative. r | In our own faiths a much higher form of motivation 
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exists in the positive appeals to moral conduct based on ideal¬ 
ism and upon identification of one’s self with the Power working 
through things toward a better social order. Service is idealized 
as one of the noblest forms of human conduct and brotherly 

. i 

love as one of the finest manifestations of the divine in man. A 
vast potential influence resides in the church for promoting 
sound public opinion and action regarding the problems we face. 
Despite institutional abuses of both past and present, from 
c Which no institutions have been free, religion is needed by 
society today as much as ever to perform the services just de¬ 
scribed; namely, preservation, dissemination, and cultivation of 
moral truth and ideals, possible creation of better ideals and 
standards and sanctioning of values in those fields not amenable 
to scientific substantiation as well as the best ethical thought 

generally .'7 

It should be noted that, if the connection between religion 
and morality is something of the nature of that suggested above, 
the public schools in a country such as ours face a difficult 
problem in moral education since they are denied the right to 
utilize religious sanctions. This has been the ground for much 
criticism and various proposals to be treated later have been 
made for meeting this situation. Yet we must beware of allowing 
ourselves to suppose there is final evidence for believing that 
moral education cannot be effective apart from religion. All 
that the material viewed above showed was that the two had 
been intermingled more frequently than not in higher civiliza¬ 
tions. Thus it may be possible to foster morality in public 
schools without religion although it has not so far been effec 

tively demonstrated. ' 

When we think of religion and social- welfare most of us 

think in terms of our own particular interpretation, the content 
of the ideals which appeal to us, the character of the beliefs, 
the symbols which awaken religious eruptions within us and the 
forms of expression we approve. Yet the facts of individua 
differences have significance here in suggesting that no simple 
formulation covering these points will be equally valuable to 
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all, especially lacking in appeal would be the more intellectual- 
ized forms of the upper classes or more highly educated. 1 In 
part, the value of Christianity lies in its flexibility in meeting 
the needs of different types of men. As Cooley well said, dif¬ 
ferent men require different religious symbols “but these should 
be educational, leading up from lower forms of thought to 
higher.” 2 A suggestive summary of this discussion of the 
social significance of religion is found in a statement of Chapman 
and Counts: “Students have wondered why it is that in an age 
of relative abundance, an age toward which men have striven 
since the beginning of time, men are not content. The answer 
is simple.^ Without a faith of some sort, without a faith in which 
men can believe, men cannot live, men must despair. To be 
tolerable life must seem significant, and to be significant it 
\must lead to some end felt to be of supreme worth. Though 
replete with pleasures, unless it gives expression to some purpose, 
life must remain futile. Without a sense of duty, without the 
call to worthy achievement, life can contain pleasure but it can 
afford no happiness. It is because the modern world lacks a 
faith in which men can believe, rather than becauso-of physical 
privation, that multitudes of men today despair. J Hardship 
may destroy the body; only the loss of hope can destroy the 
soul. Why should men live? This question the school must 
answer through its program.” 3 

Changes in religious faiths were alluded to. There is much par¬ 
tially informed discussion in some circles about present trends 
in religion in the United States. Because of this state of knowl¬ 
edge or, rather, its lack, and especially because of the educa¬ 
tional functions which the church has historically performed, 
more exact knowledge is needed. To describe comprehensively 
the changes in religion of recent years would involve drawing 
heavily upon the coincident industrialization and mechaniza¬ 
tion of life, the advances of science, rise of the automobile, 

1 Young, K., op. cit., p. 302. 

2 Cooley, C. H., op. cit., p. 378. 

3 Chapman, Jw C. and Counts, G. S., Principles of Education, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1924, p. 355. (Quoted by permission.) 
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growth of intercommunication, amusements and recreation, 
alterations in the home, urbanization; all those various proc¬ 
esses, movements and things which have created a new society 
within the space of a few generations. Each influences the 
others and in turn is influenced, and this is true of religion no 
matter what aspect is under consideration. But in this field 
the consequent confusion, uncertainty and lack of stability are 
perhaps greater and possibly leave the present generations with 
fewer guides than in any other unless in the civic or political. 

As seen, personal religion is too variable for analysis so that 
we must turn to the organizational aspect for an examination 
of its present condition. The material pertinent for our pur¬ 
poses may be grouped under the headings: vitality and educa¬ 
tional functions. 

Vitality of Religion 

L The reader should not be misled by the heading into the 
presumption that an altogether satisfactory appraisal can be 
made of the place religion occupies in a complex society such 
as that in the United States. Its functions and significance for 
the needs of people vary widely from church to church and 
with diverse persons. Many aspects of its hold upon society 
cannot be measured and those that can often yield results sub- , 
ject to differences in interpretation. Writers upon the subject^ 
do not agree and too often view conditions from the approach 
of their own group. We turn to samples of such evidence as 

there is. "1 

Religious Interests. Attempts have been made in several 
ways to ascertain the amount of interest in religion. Examina¬ 
tion of the circulations of seven Protestant periodicals from 
1900 to 1930 showed a small gain, although the 276,000 sub¬ 
scribers for 1930 was well below the 347,000, or better, of 1910 
to 1920. 1 A similar study for several'large cities of the Atlantic 
coast disclosed sizable decreases amounting to as much as ^ 

1 Hart, Hornell. “Changing Social Attitudes and Interests,” Recent Social I 
Trends McGraw-Hill, 1933, pp. 389-398. I 
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68 per cent for the Jewish periodicals and 24 per cent for the 
Protestant. On the other hand, a gain was registered by the 
Catholic periodicals. If the base for comparison is changed to 
the proportion of the total circulation of an extended list of 
periodicals contributed by the Protestant journals, their share 
is found to be only about one-fifth of that of 1900. The reading 
interests developed thus far in this country seem to have been 
directed largely into other channels than the religious. 

Other efforts to gauge interest in religion have proceeded 
with the enumeration of the books and articles published on 
religious subjects. Of the books indexed in the U. S. Catalog , a 
fluctuating but slightly smaller number have dealt with religion 
since 1903, the greatest decrease being in those concerned with 
the Bible itself. Similarly of the articles listed in the Reader s 
Guide to Periodical Literature , a smaller number and proportion 
treat religious subjects than during previous years. One study 
showed 21.4 religious articles per thousand articles for 1905-1909 
as contrasted with 14.6 per thousand in 1925-1928 when the 
Fundamentalist controversy was at a high pitch. 1 Much ol 
what attention has been given was found in the Outlook and 
Independent before their merger and in the Atlantic Monthly , 
Literary Digest and Forum since then. One of the most striking 
changes has been the virtual disappearance of religion from 
women’s magazines. This may be the result of the gigantic ex¬ 
pansion in recent years of the fields for the expression of their 
interests rather than a decline in religious interest, yet a reason¬ 
able view would suggest the operation of both factors. 

Although far from conclusive, and certainly not to be taken 
as prognostic of the future, the types of investigations just 
cited suggest a present decline in religious interest. 

Membership and Wealth. Yet if church memberships and 
wealth were taken as criteria of religious strength quite opposite 
inferences might be drawn, for the growth of the former has 
just about kept pace with population increase over a number 

1 Hart, Hornell, op. cit., pp. 398-412. 
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of years. Because of variations in bases used for membership 
and methods of reporting, comparable figures are not as reliable 
as might be wished. According to the tabulations, however, 
of the Census of Religious Bodies for 1926 and for each of the 
two preceding ten year dates, 55 per cent of the population 
thirteen years and over were members. 1 Since the last religious 
census, available figures show that the rate of increase has not 
quite equaled that of the population. Both in absolute numbers 
and in relation to their respective populations, churches are 
stronger in the cities, although a marked tendency toward 
decrease is noted in the largest cities. One reason for the great 
growth of city churches has been the influx of rural people to 
the cities and the tendency of those still living on farms to attend - 
in cities and villages. Although the ratio of membership to 
population is lower in the country, churches are numerically 
more numerous than any other social institution and also still 
highly important. In one sample study it was shown that “of 
the rural and village mothers who had organized contacts, 77 
per cent found them in the church” or in some church club. 2 

It is suggested by some that religion is losing strength through 
the continued division into separate organizations of which 
there were 212 at the last religious census. Of these denomina¬ 
tions twenty-four included approximately 91 per cent of the . 
nation’s church members and only eight had at least one local 
church in each state. Although the Roman Catholic is the 
largest single one and the Jewish fourth in size, it is estimated 
that five out of every eight members thirteen years old and 

over are Protestant or non-Jewish. j 

While religion has been maintaining its strength as far as 
membership goes it has more than done so financially prior to 
the depression which began in 1929. Between the religious 
censuses of 1916 and 1926 church contributions increased 150 
per cent. Over this period, in which the expenditures of local 

1 Fry, C. L., “Changes in Religious Organization,” Recent Social Trends, 

McGraw-Hill, 1933, pp. 1020-1026. , 

2 W'hite House Conference on Child Health and Protection, The Adolesc | 

in the Family , Appleton-Century, 1934, p. 15. I 
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churches is reported to have increased 149 per cent, the entire 
realized income ol the United States is estimated to have risen 
only 98 per cent. 1 In the twenty years prior to 1926 the value 
of church edifices more than doubled. 


Beliefs and Observances. If attention be shifted to current 
religious beliefs, attitudes and observances, a note of uncer¬ 
tainty again appears regarding the strength of the church. 
A large part of institutional religion in this country does center 
around beliefs and attitudes favorable to the infallibility of the 
Bible, a personal God, immortality, the possibility of being 
Divinely guided in life, the sacrosanct character of ministers 
and religious leaders, a strict moral code and other elements 
of creed. While there is no way of knowing the extent to which 
people have given up such beliefs or are indifferent to them, 
some feel that this number Ls very large. Since these have been 
earmarks of institutional religion, their decline would indicate 
weakness of the latter in the opinion of these observers. Others 
think the matter has been greatly exaggerated. Almost the 
only information about the situation consists of scattered straws 
in the wind, such as pronouncements of church officers and the 
character of publications on religious themes. The Roman 
Catholic Church officially still sanctions the faiths mentioned 
above, but Protestants are not so united, as the controversies 
of recent years attest. It is reported that among the latter 
fewer cases of heresy are being pressed and among these there 
have been still fewer convictions. Ministers openly express 
themselves as in disagreement with some of the traditional 
doctrines. It is also pointed out that local churches are less 
persistent in opposing infringements upon what have been con¬ 
sidered morals, as Sunday movies, dancing, attendance at 
theatricals, the return of the sale of liquor. On the other hand, 
oth ministers and local and regional church bodies have given 
more attention to questions of social justice, economic abuses, 
race problems, political questions, peace and war, education. 

Sociology, XL (MayTras?, 1 '^ 7»2. ,KJ Rellgioua Actlv ity,” American Journal of 
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Analysis of articles in general magazines to determine what 
aspects of religion find approval or are criticized would reveal 
probably at best nothing about the thinking of the non-reading 
public. Several such studies are reported by Homell Hart. All 
of these indicated that traditional beliefs and creeds throughout 
this century have progressively received less favorable treatment. 
Instances of approval diminished in numbers while criticism in¬ 
creased somewhat, more especially as might be expected in the 
“intellectual” magazines. More conservative religious attitudes 
are seen typified in the characters in the all-fiction magazines 
than are found in the popular periodicals of opinion like the 
Saturday Evening Post. Somewhat offsetting this declining 
approval of organized Christianity as expressed in periodicals 
is the frequency of treatment of other religious topics, which 
shows them to have a great hold upon the interest of the reading 
public. Among these are: the nature of religion, God, personal 
religious experience through prayer, worship or service, religion 
and morals, etc. As far as the reading public goes then it would 
seem that there is a greater or lesser uncertainty concerning 
specific beliefs and the religious sanctions heretofore appealed to 

in the control of conduct. . , 

If a measure of the esteem which people have for organized 

religion be sought in practices and observances the result is 
disappointing, for the data are meager. It will be recalled, 
however, that sampling studies of children show that on y 
about a third were from homes where grace was said at s 
while merely a fifth of those in rural regions, and fewer in the 
cities, participated in family prayers and Bible reading. ® 
percentages reporting complete absence of any of these ac iv 
ities or also of attendance at church during the preceding mon 
are 40.4 for urban American whites, 30.9 for small city American 
whites, 26.0 for rural American whites, 39.1 for Italians an 

60.9 for Russian Jewish. . 

For that religious body, Congregational and ris i 
Churches, recognized as having for years kept adequate recor s 
for church attendance it was reported that in one thousan 
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4 local churches having an average membership of 322 persons 
and an average seating capacity of 370 per service, the average 
Sunday morning attendance in 1933 had been 117 persons (ap¬ 
proximately the same average as during the preceding three 
years). Its Commission on Church Attendance in its 1934 
report said that figures indicated that 70 per cent of the seats 
on Sunday mornings were not being occupied and that probably 
75 per cent of the persons known as members did not support 
the program through active encouragement or attendance. 1 

The considerations of this section raise doubts not so much 

about the existence of interest in religion as about interest in 

» and satisfaction derived from some of its institutional aspects. 

Indications of change in the latter, such as diminished doctrinal 

emphases, development of social program, efforts at church 

unity, bespeak a susceptibility to the new demands which may 
strengthen its influence. 

Teaching Function. The influence of the church has dimin¬ 
ished very little if any, if the mere numbers coming under its 
religious instruction be any criterion. Leaving out of account 
any efforts to supply religious education along with general 
\ education, as in parochial schools, the introduction of religious 
' mate rial in the public schools, or in week-day schools, there 

remain Sunday schools, vacation Bible schools and religious 
clubs. 

Matters of religious education have received much study 
during recent decades, and growing out of this have come 
curricular changes, emphases upon training of teachers and of 
careful organization new in the field. Meantime, the existing 
agency, the Sunday school, enjoyed steady growth of enroll¬ 
ment at a rate somewhat paralleling that of the public schools. 
At the time of the last religious census in 1926 denominational 
bunday schools were reported by 185,000 churches which con- 

' ™ ed a gG r j ° rity ° f aU Sunday schools - Si nce the census 

e enrollments have increased from a total of 14,686 000 

1 Ibid., p. 783. 
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to approximately 21,000,000 for a gain of 45 per cent. The ex* 
pansion during the early part of this period was far greater 
than during the decade of war and post-war years. One large 
body, the Roman Catholic, actually showed a decline in enroll¬ 
ment but this is explained in part by a change in the method 
of reporting figures and in part by the Church's emphasis upon 
parochial schools rather than upon Sunday schools. Only 17 
per cent of the Jewish congregations reported schools. 

Coming into prominence since the war is the vacation Bible 
or church school. Sessions are held during the summer for 
varying periods under the sponsorship of a single church or 
through union effort. Between 1925 and 1930 the number of 
such schools conducted by sixteen Protestant denominations 
more than tripled, reaching 9,756, while Catholics reported 
around 1,000. 1 Although attention is usually devoted in these 
schools to other things than the more strictly religious or Biblical 
these elements are emphasized. A third type of vehicle for re¬ 
ligious instruction is the church society for young people. 
Differences are found between denominations and, in different 
sections of the country and from year to year, in the vitality of 
these societies. Comparative figures of significance are, there¬ 
fore, meager, but wide-spread growth in numbers and enroll¬ 
ments is recognized. 

An imponderable in this record of growth is the real religious 
gain. Despite the reception by large numbers of religious in- 
struction through one or another of these agencies, there remain 
the uncertainty and unrest previously noted. It is impossible 
to estimate how satisfying to religious needs the instruction 
has been or how valuable in providing controls for conduct 
although the work of Hartshorne and May on deceit suggest 
the latter question may not be an empty one. It would seem a 
reasonable inference that some of this instruction has been 


abortive because of religious changes, the decline of authoritar¬ 
ianism and the questioning of traditional sanctions. These ^ 
limitations are recognized by many church people and efforts 

1 Fry, C. L., op. cit., p. 1035. , /Vn 
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. u individual and social needs for religion which were discussed 
t in a previous section and maintain that general education must 

> concern itself with these. There are, however, many differences 

in the viewpoints of these persons. Others feel that the separa- 
i tion of religion and education is the only feasible way of main- 
, taining a public school system in this country but that there 

; should be genuine concern for character education. Some of . 

I these proposals are now to be considered briefly. 

^ Current Proposals 

■ ! The Parochial School. Some religious bodies, of which the 

j 4 largest is the Roman Catholic Church, are convinced that re- 

c ligion is an integral part of true education and anything short 

j of that, unsatisfactory. They feel that a school system which 

f ignores religion is actually creating irreligion.H Many of this 

l view point out that homes affected by the uncertainties of the 

day as well as pre-occupied in practical affairs are not to be 

expected to give adequate religious instruction, and that a period 

i once a week in Sunday school ill-suffices. Nothing else then re- 

i mains (with the possible exception of week-day instruction) 

except for the church to provide schools which will not only 

satisfy the demands of the state but achieve the religious ob- 
* jectives as well. 


. The position of the Roman Catholic Church was enunciated 

in 1930 in the Encyclical on Education of Pope Pius XI. The 
following sentences indicate the point of view: “From this 
: e follows that the so-called neutral or lay schools from which re- 
,1 ligion is excluded are contrary to the fundamental principles of 
education. Besides, such schools are not practically possible, 

; since in actual fact they soon become anti-religious. There is no 

s need to re Peat what our predecessors have said on this subject, 

Q • j # 9 ^ in whose times particularly lay 

, instruction in schools began. We repeat and confirm their 

* \ declarations, together with the prescriptions of the sacred can- 
on ^ ^ vhich attendance at non-Catholic, neutral or mixed 
j v senools qr of schools, that is to say, indifferently open to Catho- 

j/ 
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lies and non-Catholics without distinction, is forbidden to 
Catholic children and can only be tolerated at the discretion of 
bishops in special circumstances of place and time and under 
special precautions. ... For a school to be considered it is 
necessary that the whole teaching and organization of the 
school, namely the teachers, the curriculum and the books, be 
- governed by the Christian spirit under the maternal direction 
and vigilance of the church.pThat religion should be really the 
foundation and crown of all instruction in all grades not only in 
elementary but also in all others.] ‘It is necessary/ to adopt the 
words of Leo XIII, ‘that not only in specified hours the young 
shall be taught religion but that all the rest of the education be 

performed with Christian piety.' ” 1 

The strength of some such viewpoint is indicated by the 
growth, both in numbers and in enrollments, of parochial schools 
in recent years. In the U. S. Office of Education's Biennial 
Survey of Education for 1928-1930 , were given figures for the 
growth of denominational secondary schools since 1895. In that 
year 910 such schools were recorded with 52,441 students 
enrolled, while by 1930 the number of schools had risen to 2,166 
with a total of 254,068 pupils. Of this number, 1,648 were 
Catholic schools; 97, Episcopal; 77, Methodist; 74, Seventh- 
Day Adventist; 71, Presbyterian; etc. Comparable figures at 
the elementary level are not available, but in 1928 of the 
2,234,999 pupils in parochial schools, 2,195,569, or 98.2 per cent, 
were Catholic. 2 The gain in enrollment in the schools of this 

church since 1926 was over 80,000. 

There are many who feel that there is an inevitable conflict 

between the interests of these schools and those of the demo¬ 
cratic state with its need of integration and unity. Some of sue , 
however, are not satisfied that no formal religious instruction 
be given children and frequently are found in the ranks of those 
supporting one of the next type of plans. 



1 From the text of the Encyclical in The Boston Herald, January 19, 1930, 

31. (Quoted by permission of the New York Times Company.) 

1 Judd, C. H., “Education,” Recent Social Trends, McGraw-Hill, 1933. p. 
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^ Week-Day Religious Instruction. It should be noted, in pass¬ 
ing, that many individuals think that in the schools of a so- 
called Christian nation at least the Bible should be read. This 
has been a matter of controversy since the beginning of our 
public schools. Denominational preferences for translations 
differ. How ineffective as a real means of religious instruction 
this is regarded in some quarters is seen in the failure of the 
ministers of several of the large Protestant denominations of a 
certain state to support a law recently proposed there making 
it legal. Nevertheless, between 1900 and 1930, ten states, 
following the earlier lead of Massachusetts, made daily read- 
A ing compulsory, although it w'as not to be accompanied by 
comments by the teachers and pupils might be excused by 
their parents in most cases. In six other states law's spe¬ 
cifically permitted Bible reading, while in twelve it was gen¬ 
erally regarded as illegal in 1930. In the remainder there 
was no legislation touching the matter and it was considered 
permissible. 1 

The limitations of such reading and the briefness of the con¬ 
tact with church influence except for those pupils in parochial 
schools, the fact that many children have no contact at all, have 
led to the suggestion in recent years that children be released 
, during public school hours for religious instruction under the 
supervision of church authorities. Although only seven states in 
1933 were reported as having specific permissive legislation, a 
survey of the practice in cities of 2,500 and over for that year 
revealed the release of school children in 218 cities and towns in 
35 states. 2 The number of instances in which religious instruc¬ 
tion w r as conducted outside of school hours was not covered in 
the survey. Parents, however, have found the latter plan un¬ 
satisfactory both because of the difficulty of getting their chil¬ 
dren to attend classes held during out-of-school hours and be¬ 
cause of the additional time taken from the child’s day. These 

\ • W. W., Regal Status of Bible Reading and Religious Instruction 

tTl 2 . Schools, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 14, 1930. 

Pamphlet No. 36. ^ 33 ^'°“*' RdUll,ms Instruction, U. S.'Office of Education 
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facts have lent added force to their contention that pupils should 
be released during the school day. 

Because the practice is so new in this country, having been 
first organized in Gary, Indiana, in 1913, variations in pro¬ 
cedure are common. The more usual features, however, are 
likely to include the following: Class meetings for the regular 
length school period are held once a week throughout the greater 
’ part of the year. The pupils most frequently excused are those 
of the upper elementary grades. In the majority of cases the 
instruction is given in neighboring churches or church-provided 
quarters by teachers representing these organizations. Often 
these are ministers. The work is carried on either independently 
by individual churches or through a cooperative council, the 
churches being responsible for appointing and paying teachers 
and providing places for meeting. Under the first arrangement 
the classes are conducted separately by the respective churches 
for their own parishioners. Under the second, inter-denomina¬ 
tional courses are frequently worked out and maintained co¬ 
operatively. In most cases attendance is made completely volun¬ 
tary, although there may be the expectation that pupils will 
attend. Varying programs are reported for occupying the time 
of children not attending, such as regular class work, supervised 
study, activities, etc. For the sake of being more concrete two 
cases will be briefly given. 

The plan in operation at Chattanooga, Tennessee, in 1931 is 
described by the chairman of the cooperative Bible Study Com¬ 
mittee in a pamphlet entitled The Bible in the Public Schools. 
In essence it is: “An elective course of Bible Study five times a 
week in Senior High, twice a week in Junior High, once a week 
in elementary schools (4th to 6th grades), in school buildings, 
during school hours, as a regular course in the curriculum, with 
grades sent parents on school reports and full credit for gradua¬ 
tion and college entrance, taught by teachers selected by a 
Bible Study Committee whose members are appointed by 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Pastors’ Association, Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, and Superintendent of Public Schools, with teach- 
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ere’ salaries paid outside of school tax money, from funds con¬ 
tributed by churches and individuals and in approximately the 
same amount as other teachers receive with course of study 
planned by the Bible Study Committee, but with teachers' 
scholarship-standards and discipline subject to Principals and 
Superintendent, as in case of other teachers." 

In this the ninth year of operation all elementary children 
above the fourth grade, 85 per cent of the junior high and over 
50 per cent of the senior high school pupils elected the courses. 
All material is drawn directly from the Bible and approximately 
thirty of the city’s fifty churches were cooperating through the 
Committee. 

L Week-day religious study was inaugurated in 1932 in a Ken¬ 
tucky town, Carlisle, by having the four Protestant ministers 
and the Catholic priest draw up an “identical course of study" 
comprising these topics: content and nature of the Bible, classi¬ 
fication of the books of the Bible, the Bible as one book, Old 
Testament and the prophets, the chosen people, Christ the 
revelation of God, the Church—what it is, the meaning of Cal¬ 
vary. \ Classes met once a week during the second semester and 
under a rather unusual arrangement the grade made counted 
one-fifth of the semester mark in English. With the exception of 
two Jewish children all pupils in grades seven to twelve inclusive 
were thus enrolled, each child attending the class of his own de¬ 
nominational preference. In 1933 much the same plan was 
followed save that no marks were given and the material studied 
in that year was The Life of Christ." Some have criticized 
such a plan on the grounds that it emphasizes among children 
sectarian differences which are already too pronounced among 
adults. The testimony as to the results at Carlisle does not sup¬ 
port this view for it was reported that, “One benefit resulting 
from the course was the removal of narrow^ religious and sec¬ 
tarian prejudice common to a small town. This fact w^as as true 
of the community as a wtiole as of the student body." 1 


i T olbert, N. E., “A Course in Religious Education in the Carlisle High 
ochool, Kentucky School Journal , 12 (October 1933), p. 47. 
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Curricular Religious Instruction. Others who believe religious 
instruction vital may not be satisfied with either the parochial 
school or week-day class plans. Neither reach more than a 
minority of youth except in rare situations. In the 1933 survey 
of week-day religious instruction only 38 per cent of the children 
enrolled in the elementary grades from which pupils were re¬ 
leased in 145 cities were attending the classes in religion. In the 
high schools of 35 cities answering the question, only 29 per cent 
of the pupils attended religious instruction. And, of the 2,043 
systems reporting, only 10.7 per cent followed the practice of 
releasing pupils. Obviously some other arrangement is needed 
if it be thought that religious instruction is an essential part of 
education. It should be recalled that additional support for the 
latter view comes from the value of religious sanctions in enforc¬ 
ing the moral code. It is pointed out that there is reason to 
believe a character education program is more successful if re¬ 
ligion be a part of it. 

From this point of view the solution is said to lie in the work¬ 
ing out of basic religious beliefs and principles to which all could 
subscribe and making them a regular part of the required cur¬ 
riculum. Such a unit would, by virtue of its derivation from the 
elements upon which there was agreement, emphasize the things 
which would draw people together. This approach would there¬ 
fore offer possibilities of counteracting the historical ill effects of 
sectarian differences and minimize intolerance. Further, since 
the pupils’ experiences with these fundamental truths would be 
somewhat removed from the faipiliar formal observances and 
customary institutional associations, there would be a hope of 
their being more real and vital to them. Thus this approach 
might even help combat the deadening influence of formalism 

in religion. ~J ■ 

Of course, the critical difficulty with the proposal for curricu¬ 
lar religious instruction is devising a unit upon which agreement 
could be secured. There is no reason to minimize the magnitude 
of this problem, although this should not deter effort if it is the 
proper course of action. A few years ago two serious students of 
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education advocating just such a plan proposed the following as 
some of “those basic and relatively non-con ten tious elements 
which the great religions hold in common”: faith in a power 
working through the universe for righteousness, “faith in the 
benevolence of the cosmic order toward those who seek to under¬ 
stand and conform to its laws,” “a life long wonder in the pres¬ 
ence of the marvelous manifestations of life and nature,” a 
certainty that men’s feelings, efforts and aspirations count in 
making the world better, “a faith that righteous conduct is the 
finest product of the universe,” “a sense of membership in a 
universal brotherhood of men,” “a firm resolve to live in accord 
with that purpose which moves through the universe to fulfill¬ 
ment,” a willingness to sacrifice for the general good, a trust in 
the future beyond the grave, etc. 1 

Although these fundamentals were suggested over a decade 
ago the prospects today seem no brighter than formerly of se¬ 
curing any general agreement of the churches for their teaching. 
Here and there, as at Carlisle, local conditions may make some 
such program, or a better one, feasible.f For the majority of our 
larger communities, if week-day religious instruction cannot be 
inaugurated and extended, the school authorities can and prob¬ 
ably should do little in a religious direction curricularly. There 
remains, however, another course of action, character education, 

about which educators have talked for years, though it is still on 
anejfpcrimental level.~~7 

Character Education^ Recognizing the need of greater atten¬ 
tion and more informed thinking in regard to character educa¬ 
tion, two of the departments of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion, the Department of Superintendence and the Department 
of Classroom Teachers devoted yearbooks to its study in 1932. 
These served to give publicity to the very recent body of re¬ 
search work on the subject and call attention to its still largely 
unfathomed nature. Formal study of principles of conduct, 
manners and morals, which was found in some schools early to 

mi 1 83 ion.) ,man ’ J ' C ' and Count3 ' G - S - °P- cU - PP- 338. 363. (Quoted by per- 
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the last century, had died of its own half-heartedness before the 
renewed interest in moral education made its appearance just 
previous to the turn of the century. 

/ The programs of modern schoolswhich attempt anything 
positive fall generally into two categories: those which empha¬ 
size understanding of the moral virtues, ideals and principles; 
and those which emphasize moral education through specific 
and concrete experiences and situations in which the life of the 
child takes him. Without doing great injustice to either of these 


types of procedure or their variations it may be said that there 
is as yet little real evidence of their degree of effectiveness How 
difficult the problems ahead are may be seen through considera¬ 
tion of the thinking in regard to the nature of character and of 
the difficulties which confront efforts of the school. 

Concerning the former, the nature of character, there are 
wide variations of opinion. With some, character and personal¬ 
ity are viewed as synonymous. Others think of character as per¬ 
taining only to that part of the personality expressed in their 
important relations with their fellows. The word is often associ¬ 
ated with the person’s inhibitions. Disagreement is found in 
whether its reference is to what the person is or what he does; 
whether character consists of an aggregate of specific habits and 
attitudes or of generalized tendencies with respect to traits and 
ideals; whether conformity to group patterns or expression of 
individuality is the more indicative of character. jThe Depart¬ 
ment of Superintendence Tenth Yearbook previously referred tp>/ 
cuts the gordian knot of definition by saying that the criterion of 
character is “the Integration of Values; Doing the Best Possible 
Thing in Each Situation.’VT] 

Out of the clash of opinion evidence touching certain aspects 
of the nature of character is appearing. Although development 
is the result of both heredity and environment there is reason for 
thinking that environment is far more important in determining 
both trends of conduct and the ideals valued. There are reasons 
for thinking that both specific habits and generalized traits 
and ideals constitute character, and that, therefore, the latter 
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must be recognized as having both outward and inward ex- 
pression. 

f 1 he difficulties of the school in providing character education 
are manifold, starting with the fundamental one just treated— 
the inability to be sure specifically of the nature of character. 
As a consequence of this various goals of character education 
have been set up but no standards have existed by which they 
could be evaluated except by the concept of the particular author 
involved. Another complication arises out of the fact that other 
agencies such as the home, friends and associates are shown by 
research to be more influential in character formation than the 
school.J Beyond these is a still wider range of forces such as the 
radio, movies, and religious groups. Whatever the school might 
do may be reinforced or nullified by these other more powerful 
influences. In a way, it appears that too much faith in the possi¬ 
bilities of the school would not be justified, but, since no nation¬ 
wide attempt has been made to so use them, no predictions can 

be valid. The differences between the pupils themselves are 
another limitation. 


To these must be added the current general perplexity or un¬ 
certainty regarding the patterns of moral conduct desirable. 
Usually the adult population allows itself more liberty in its 
skeptix'ism in such matters than it permits to the schools and 
pupils. The latter are expected to continue to uphold the older 
and more conservative views of morality. Thus in times of 
rapid change the gulf between what the schools are expected to 
propagate and the ideas of the general public is reflected in the 
tendency of the pupils to question both and experiment for 
themselves. Until there is more stability in moral and ethical 
thought schools face a rather impossible task and the best re¬ 
sults of which they are capable cannot be expected. 

^Awaiting greater knowledge, thinking in the field of character 
education is tending in the direction of utilizing the values of 
situations connected with the entire school program. This does 
not imply a laissez-faire attitude but, rather, positive and defi¬ 
nite efforts to provide through the regular classes, the extra- 
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class activities, counseling and every other aspect of the life 
of the school, practice for pupils in right living> It is felt that 
through specific situations rather than through precept pupils 
will come both to understand the meaning of moral conduct and 
to develop emotional attitudes favorable to it. But it should 
also be recognized that with all pupils, and increasingly as they 
mature, there should be efforts made to have them generalize 
their learnings from these specific situations. This does not 
mean having a separate class designate^'character education” 
but does call for at least some discussion of the moral and social 
issues growing out of previous experience or learning, and for 
making favorable associations with ideals. Acceptance of this 
view implies that the program will work out the utilization of 
both indirect and direct methods of instruction, 'j 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

• 

1. Remarking on the permanence of a trait once it becomes part of a 
culture, Kirkpatrick says “the ancient prayer for protection against the 
fury of the Northmen continues down to recent times.’’ Can you cite 
the survival of some such element of religious practice or belief? 

2. Some psychologists suggest that the reason children rise so quickly 
from defeat and are not discouraged for long when thwarted is that they 
believe their parents stand behind them and do or can control events 
which get out of hand. This confidence in the support of their parents 
gives them the needed encouragement to try again. Is it possible that 
through religion adults can derive similar strength for continued 

effort? 

3 . What can be said in regard to a prevalent assertion among college 
students that religion is purely an individual and private matter? 

4 . Is organized religion of such a nature that its destruction woul 

be desirable if possible? 

5. Writing in The Educational Record for July 1935, W. F. Ogburn 
said: “As a teacher of social science I should be very much interested in 
seeing religious fervor in another field than social science. But I 
some kind of social religion will soon be on us. The reason will e 
because the personality needs it.” Are there any factors in the present 
religious situation which suggest that Ogburn’s expectations may be 
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nTeSfeli g ion ? What ^ C ° ntended that the Penality 

6. Throughout the state of Kentucky many newspapers join forces 
once a year with religious bodies to secure general Sunday sehoo 
attendance on a Sunday in May of persons who ordinarily do not go 
n reference to this in 1935 an editor in a town of 10 000 said- “To 

Schools' in * Day ’ in Ke ^ucky/and the Sunday 

" . h , m . . . and . . . County, as usual on this day, will be filled 

J,\r y PerS °[' S "' h ° belleve in the Sunda y School. Many of them 

r hirz" S ave "d b "“ *° 8u " d *’' Scl ">° 1 »i"ce .hi, y « m , ,r, 

year, but that is all right, as everybody should support a worths 

movement like this. . . . Don't fail to attend Sunday S hool on Go o 

Sunday School Day.” Officials were asked to report their attendance 

figures to the paper for publication in the Monday edition What is the 

value of such a plan? Can you suggest a better? Vhat part should the 
Pubhc schools plav in the plan? la tne 

u,Lfy2l k ? gk ,orm of m ~ lily *'“ ri i. 

8. What evidence can you cite that any one of the Christian denomi 
nations provides for different levels of culture and intellectuality in a 

S,; tMer “ t me " 10 h “™ "»*»» *mbo y |,. « 

stiL!rii UP r h l U ? ited States Supreme Court ’ s decision on the con- 

after Q2fi n ° PaSS6d in ° reg ° n in 1922 which Provided that 

alter 1926 all parents must send their children tn th* iV , , at 

the Wh„ implication doe, L to'ShetT ,* 

“d ° ur d “ ii « *“■*»' *— 

10. One plan for religion in education proposed bv a„m,- 1 . T , 
Ireland in an address before the National Vd, 7 Arc hbishop John 

1880 would opera,. .» , Cld in 

« 0 h„„l with the religion ol , he majority Ihe” Mr. , o( 7 h lff 
it as Protestant as Protestantism can be and I would * ’ b ® 

England, pay for the secular instruction given in denomffiaP ^7 k° 7 
according to results; that is, each pupil passing the e^ T "w° S 

i the state -s 
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for the secular instruction demanded by the state, and given to the 
pupil as thoroughly as he could have received it in the state school.” 
What are the relative merits of such a plan and how practicable would 
it be in this country? 

11. Has a plan of week-day religious instruction been considered or 
put into operation in your home community? If adopted what are the 
features of the plan? Carefully evaluate it. 

12 . Secure if possible an outline or program for a course in character 
education. Judging from the outline, w’hat theory of the nature of 
character is assumed? How satisfactory are the means and methods 
w T hich are employed? 

13 . What is the extent of the practice of allowing high school credit 
for Bible study? Under whose sponsorship are the courses, the school 
or outside agencies? What merits do the various types of plans have? 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE SCHOOL’S COMMUNITY 

One of the forms used by the teacher placement bureau „f 
large mid-western university requires the candidate t • j- 
the approximate size of the “place in which fth \ i t0 lndlcate 
Of (his) We was spent," by checkl „ .K <T' 
blanks: city of 50,000 or more; 8 - 1 / 000 - 2 7 (Win ° °. w,ng fiv<1 
country. „ reflectively iuclta.d t ’’ 

toward the critical he may (hfcislcnce W -^d 1“ 

bet "' ee " “II fhrccs of the specified sices or the use of' 

may be resolved into two questions I S c qUer,es 
needed ^ ^ ^hich information is 

relations?"? j ^ lmportance of the community in human 
relations? How do communities differ? The work of the T 

is directly affected by the factors involved. 8 ° 0 ' 

The Nature of the Community 
The term “community” is one which hori , 
fore the time sociologists began to employ it inTmore^eT* 
sense. It had had communistic connotations 1? techn ^ 
to such groups as that established by Robert Oive^ 

Harmony, Indiana, that by J. H Noyes at R„° New 

later Oneida Community or those nf A * P ‘ y ’ Ver m°nt, 
ments. Then there was the * ° Vanous Shaker settle- 

a body of people ring^vthira rre ,r eaning ithad “ ap Phed to 
a local political unit, such as a munidpahtyb^>^1 area or within 

r„“hcr“ sriTihtr ; he te ™ ,oday - *** 

*** - * ““ -' Tu,^ 
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Sociological Significance. So influential in the formation of 
the nature of the individual may the local community be that 
C. H. Cooley proposed classifying it as a primary social group. 
This called attention to the part of the community in socializa¬ 
tion and led to studies of the interplay of relationships, associa¬ 
tions, the interests and activities of people. In the sociological 
sense a group of people do not constitute a community unless 
they are to a degree interrelated in their institutional participa¬ 
tion, share to some extent the life and interests common to all, 
have some consciousness of their community of interest. All of 
this means that a large proportion of the contacts between peo¬ 
ple would be personal and direct, although there would also be 
indirect relationships as well. The community would embrace 
a number of the institutional organizations such as the church, 
school, stores, express office, bank, places of amusement, etc. 
In fact, the aspects of institutional activity discussed in the pre¬ 
ceding chapters constitute the life of the community and are in 
it coordinated and interrelated. Both harmony and conflict of 
interest occur. 

The reader should not infer that sociologists are in complete 
agreement in their statements of the essential nature of the 
community for such is not the case. Bernard, for instance, sug¬ 
gests that a plausible definition might well be one in which 
common relationships are basic, although he regards as more 
usually accepted the view that “the community is that area in 
which direct contacts or face-to-face associations are easily and 
commonly made.” 1 Eldridge agrees to the usefulness of local¬ 
izing the relationships to a given area and group of people but 
cautions that “the term community applies not only to restricted 
urban and rural areas, but to any larger area over which there 

A }} 2 

may be an interdependence of individual and group interests. 
Kinneman accepts the latter concept and gives it great emphasis 
with his illustrations of international commercial communities 
centering in London and New York, of nation-wide communities 

1 Davis, J., Barnes and Others, op. cit., p. 4S5. 

2 Ibid., p. 671. 
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/*•' interested in wheat or oysters with Chicago and Baltimore as 
their respective centers. Finally, he concludes, “every person is 

a member of many communities. In only the most general sense 
may he be limited to one community. . . .” 1 

Others, especially rural sociologists, question this position and 
regard as an element of the essence of the community its relation 
to a local area. From this standpoint a person can only be a 
member of one community though he may have interests reach¬ 
ing far beyond it. As Sanderson says, “Human association can¬ 
not occur merely as a psychological relationship so long as men 
have bodies and live on land.” 2 Hoffer makes the occupying of a 
^ territorial area part of the concept, saying, “If the idea of a 
definite location be dropped entirely, the concept of community 
loses its identity and meaning. It then becomes identical to a 
public.” 3 He, like Sanderson, however, admits that the draw¬ 
ing of a line which with exactitude will bound a community is 
difficult. 

From the pros and cons of these points of view the reader will 
see that the importance of the community as a sociological unit 
lies in the services its institutions provide and in the direct 
sharing in this institutional life by a somewhat localized group 

° f people from wh ich flows the psychological influence on per¬ 
sonality. McClenahan suggests as a composite definition the 
following: “A community is a social unit with certain territorial 
boundaries, perhaps definitely established, more probably, un¬ 
consciously defined by certain psychological factors such as 
common interests, attitudes, values, customs, laws, and insti¬ 
tutions; possessing a degree of functioning unity, and comnara- 
tively self-sufficing.” 4 

While from other standpoints the community may well be 
thought of as extending wherever people have common relation- 


\ 

4 i 

♦ 


‘ Kinneman, J. A., Society and Education, Macmillan, 1932 d 32“> 
® a " der8 °”' D- The Community, Ginn. 1932, p. 598.' 

Community ' * 
Vol. P i a , y p. e 300.' G ’' Readi ’ m in Sociology, Prentice-Hall, 1932, 
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ships, from the standpoint of the school the more localized con¬ 
cept is the more helpful for many of the important concerns of 
the public schools are local. Although the indirect relationships 
of schools may be extensive, their direct contacts cover rather 
limited areas. For these reasons, it will be profitable to consider 
somewhat the geographical aspect of community. 

The Community Geographically. As already suggested, if 
participation in one institutional service or activity alone is con¬ 
sidered it would be impossible to regard the people thus con¬ 
cerned as a community. There must be the sharing in several 
institutions with their augmented number of personal contacts, 
although it is not to be implied that all of the same identical 
persons will be involved in each case, though many or the major¬ 
ity may be. And because of this lack of one hundred per cent 
participation by all people the boundary of the community 
will be difficult to trace. For example says Good: “If in a cer¬ 
tain political area the residents have contacts in connection with 
the state, such as payment of taxes, campaigns for election, and 
courts, but have their religious, business, recreational, and edu¬ 
cational activities divided among various political and geo¬ 
graphical areas, the original political community will not be a 
sociological community.” 1 A 

Although determination of community lines may be difficult, 
several techniques exist by which the most important part of the 
community area may be mapped. For less densely populated 
areas a modification of a method used by C. J. Galpin serves 
very well. Each home is located in the area to be studied and the , 
institutions (religious, educational, etc.) with which that home 
is connected are ascertained. This information is plotted on a 
map and lines are drawn from each home to the institutions. 

Thus are located simultaneously the centers of community 
interest and the periphery of their spheres of influence. The most ; 
frequent face-to-face contacts lie within these spheres. There 
would, of course, be some overlapping of comihunity lines. ' 1 

1 Good, A., op. cit., p. 222. I 
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This method may be of assistance in deciding upon the proper 
location for a consolidated school or in determining the bound¬ 
aries of an enlarged school district. More will be said of this in 
the next chapter. In the case of densely populated areas the 
Bureau of Census has suggested that the metropolitan district 
might properly be mapped on the basis of such factors as the 
following: areas from which not less than 10 per cent of the work¬ 
ing population commute daily, territory served by the central 
city s power, light, phone, water and sewer systems, areas served 
by the city newspapers’ own delivery boys, areas covered by 

the daily routes of solicitors, inspectors and collectors operating 
out of the central city, etc. & 

The point is that whatever the technique used the area of 
shared common life does have a geographical location and the 
extent of the sharing is highest toward the center. It is not to be 
forgotten, however, that the community is more than the sum 
of the people congregated in the given geographical area, in 
that there is consciousness of unity of purposes and of identity 
of interests, but these ordinarily develop where people live in 

contiguity and are continuously thrown into personal contact in 
seeking institutional satisfactions. 


In view of both the sociological and geographical requirements 
the question may be raised as to the relation between the num¬ 
ber of people with their institutions within a given area and the 
necessary conditions for the existence of a community. The 
smallest groupings, consisting of an aggregation of houses and 
served by a minimum number of institutions such as a school 
and store, possibly also a church, do not attain to community 
status and are designated “neighborhoods.” They are not self- 
sufficient; they are not big enough to contain many of their own 
centers of interest; and there can be little consciousness of unity 
or many of the other psychological characteristics. But within 
their narrow range of institutional life and because of their 
intimacy, the contacts may be very personal and influential in 
their contro' of individual thought and conduct. The student 
will recognize that this is more likely to be true of neighborhoods 
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in the open country and small towns than of their namesakes in 

cities. So then “the neighborhood is predominantly geographic 

and is based mainly on proximity, while the community is 

primarily functional and is based on the pursuit of similar or 

related ends by people who have relatively easy and direct con¬ 
tacts with each other.” 1 

If neighborhoods are too lacking in self-sufficiency and psycho¬ 
logical characteristics to be considered communities, is it pos¬ 
sible for cities to be too large and complex? The larger the 
community, the greater the number of indirect contacts, and a 
point is e\ entually reached where regular occurrence of primary 
face-to-face relations on any considerable scale largely ceases. 
At this point the city ceases to function as a sociological com¬ 
munity as far as its inhabitants go and there is lost a valuable 
factor foi their socialization. In community association are 
gratified the human wishes for recognition and for response; in it 
and its institutions the individual learns the standards of con¬ 
duct, attitudes and thoughts of the people with whom he will 
live. In the absence of these direct associations he is thrown 
more upon his own unguided desires and what the family and 
the school can do for him. It was the lQcal community that 
Cooley considered a primary institution, not the modern city. 

4 

Public Schools. The public school has relations with all of 
these types of local groups. It will always be found serving a 
rather definite geographical area which also frequently is a 
political unit. The area may have one institution or many, it 
may be densely or sparsely settled, and it may or may not be a 
community in the sociological sense. Each situation has its own 
import for the work of the school. 

i 

Backgrounds of Community Development I 

An understanding of community functioning today depends 1 
upon more than acquaintance with the factors of contemporary 
life, as complex as these are.’ For local groups of whatever size r 

1 Davis, J., Barnes and Others, op. cit., p. 673. I 
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and psychological characteristics are evolving affairs, each being 
a product of both its own especial antecedence and that of the 
region surrounding it. Distinguishing customs, modes of think- 
ing, mental sets, institutional patterns, habits of cooperation and 
of conflict, emotional attitudes, etc., in many cases have long 
histories. They become a part of the personality of the “home 
town teacher and guide his contacts with the various elements 
of the community. The teacher from outside may not only 
lack these particular traits but if he comes from a radically 
different type of community may find himself in conflict with 
them. Either type of teacher becomes more effective when he 
has an acquaintance with such factors'in the life of the com¬ 
munity, and an intelligent, even appreciative, understanding 
tends to develop as he discovers the backgrounds from which 
they sprang. Obviously these vary with different communities 
but, by way of illustrating the regional background factors 
influential upon community development in their respective 
areas, three examples are given. They are New England, the 
South and the North Central States. 

New England. According to the last census, of that portion 
of the New England population classed as rural only 30 per cent 
lived on farms, while for the same group in the South Atlantic 
States 58 per cent were on farms. Why such a difference? In 
the case of New England, a central element in community 
structure is an inheritance from the early settlers. These 
people, accustomed as they were to the village community of 
England, set up many of its characteristic features or their 
modifications over here. The traditional custom of locating 
the dwellings in a central village found additional sanction in 
the better protection it afforded from Indian attacks. To a 
great extent new settlements were made by small groups of 
people or families either from older settlements or directly from 
England. Like religious beliefs made it possible for religion to 
be a village institution or at least to unite the controlling fam¬ 
ilies of the settlements. Rhode Island was the only conspicuous 
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instance of separation of civil and religious affairs and com¬ 
munity life there was equally conspicuously weak. It was cus¬ 
tomary for the colonial governments to grant land for a new 
town to an approved group of men who would select the site 
for the village and assign property to settlers. The latter built 
their houses in the village and farmed outlying lands which 
often were not in continuous tracts but fragmented just as in 
the European village communities. The size of the town grants 
varied, the earlier town frequently being large and later sub¬ 
divided as new towns were formed, but a rather customary 
size approximated a square roughly six miles on each side. 1 A 
piece of land, meadow or wooded, was reserved for the common 
use of all residents in the grazing of cattle or gathering of wood. 
Frequently the houses were built about the “commons” and 
remain so to this day wherever New Englanders have estab¬ 
lished settlements. The control of the community over the 
individual during the early years is shown by the fact that the 
foreign practice of determination of the seasons for planting 
and a system of crop rotation by town vote were introduced 
into the New England settlements. 2 This outlines some of the 
principal features in New England of the pattern of the village 
community and it is obvious that they were communities in 
the sociological sense as w r ell as in the geographical. Their 
personal contacts were so influential in molding personality 
that the Puritan stamp of mind has become a byword for 
certain tendencies. 

With the establishment of security from attack, increase in 
population, the breakdown of some of the village controls, the 
operation of the system of private inheritance of land, the 
blocking out of new townships by the colonial governments in 
advance of the appearance of groups asking for grants and the 
cheapness of land, there were inducements for the more hardy, 
dissatisfied or adventurous individuals to move away from the 
villages and settle in groups of two or three or on isolated farms. 

1 Turner, F. J., The Frontier in American History, Holt, 1920, pp. 74-75. 

2 Sanderson, Dwight, op. cit., p. 297. 
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f Thus there slowly evolved what has been variously called the 
“modern rural community” or the “cumulative community” 
with its farmers living on separate farms outside of a village, 
which is the business and institutional center of the community,’ 
but with the added feature in this region of the whole being 
united into a civil and political unit, the township. It is also 
recognized that climatic factors and conditions of soil and 
topography played their part in this evolution. 

With industrialization mills located in many small towns 
and villages thus modifying the rural community life as farmers 
and members of their families became workers, or new factory 
* hands were imported. Some of the industrial centers prospered 
and have become the present cities. Finally filtering into both 
the rural and the urban areas came an enlarging stream of 
immigrants from across the northern border, from Ireland and 
from central Europe, each with their different cultures. Con¬ 
sequently New England community life is a composite of many 
such elements recent and old, such as agriculture and industry, 
native and foreign cultures, village form of settlement unified 

with open country of the townships, and complex psychological 
characteristics derived from all. 

The South. Life in the colonial South took another form and 
present community organization in part reflects the difference. 
Land in the tidewater belt was acquired in large tracts by those 
of means and position and for long, inheritance by the rule of 
primogeniture served to keep these estates intact. Economically 
this was to the advantage of the owner, as topography climate 
indentured servants and slaves made profitable the plantation 
culture of tobacco, rice, indigo and the cotton which was in¬ 
troduced later. Farther inland smaller individual holdings 

affer 1 SOO^'ti rCa " y !? rge P lantations did not develop until 
alter 1800. The result was a scattering of population quite 

t dlfferent fr om the compact New England settlements.' Religion 

winch constituted one of the village community bonds in both 

England and New England did not so function in this region 
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even though the Church of England was legally established in 
Maryland, Virginia, etc. It is true that its parish form of local 
organization <vith civil and religious functions was introduced, 
but parishes were large and concerned to such an extent with 
the interests of the upper class that they did not become the 
nuclei of community organization. The more energetic but 
landless whites who saw no opportunity for advancement under 
the increasingly aristocratic regime moved out into the frontier 
as there was opportunity and took up holdings for themselves. 
Also parts of the interior were settled by the equally indi¬ 
vidualistic and independent immigrants of the Scotch Irish 
type who came down from Pennsylvania with the desire to own 
their own farms. 

At first some of the early settlements in Tennessee, Kentucky 
and farther southwest were in the form of fortified villages 
containing the block-houses and log cabins from which the 
settlers ventured to farm their own individual clearings. Such 
villages might even be granted “common lands” as in certain 
cases in Kentucky in which the Virginia Legislature allowed 
each six hundred and forty acres to be the common property 
of the townsrifeft until an equitable division could be made. 1 

I fevrtyears as' the growing population and military 

ye security families settled in their isolated clear- 
heir plvn lives in far greater proportions than in 
ige^_J£owns and cities were slow to appear and 
orts^to He^slatemti> existence in Virginia, 
a,/and gi^ f&ilea^ passed, the pop- 

but living coQtim^xL-eitli^r ha-.be organized for 
Upon large estates or on scattered itos with such 
> churches, schools and stores ofteq) located in 

try. ‘ , ^ 

eaking up of large land holdings and 

abolitioqybf slavery with the Civil War two of the conditions 
retarding the growth of community organization disappeared, 

1 Roosevelt, T., The Winning of the West , Putnam’s Sons, 1889, Vol. II, P- 93. 

2 Turner, F. J., op. cit., p. 125. 
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) but the negro population in some states was of such large propor¬ 
tions that under the existing economic system adequate support 
of community institutions was difficult. Conditions vary greatly 
in different sections of what is roughly called the South but 
in the opinion of rural sociologists even yet considerable areas 
outside the cities have little but neighborhood types of organiza¬ 
tion and lack those relationships which mark the sociological 
community. 1 On the other hand, the relatively recent indus¬ 
trialization which has taken place in many of the cities and 
towns otherwise distinctly agricultural, added to the complexity 
within these municipalities. 

i 

North Central States. At the last census 66.4 and 41.8 per cent 
of the people of the East North Central and West North Central 
regions respectively w'ere living in towns of 2,500 or larger 
while of the rural populations 47.3 and 34.5 per cent were not 
living on farms in their respective areas. Thus in the former 
and older of the tw r o regions urbanization has proceeded to the 
point W'here four-fifths of the inhabitants are living in villages, 
towns and cities, many of which are not so large as to preclude 
the socializing contacts of true community life. Since very 
small towms under the law's of certain of these states may 
> incorporate and do so, large sections of the rural population 

outside are excluded from participation in an important aspect_ 

the self-governing of the life of these places—and must look 
to the township for it. The towmship, however, is greatly re¬ 
stricted in its powers and is often little more than an election 
district, w'hich rneafis there is no adequate local government, and 
prevents the “mass of the rural population from having any 
personal experience in the affairs of government, so essential 
to their intelligent exercise of the suffrage in affairs of county, 
state and nation.” 2 

This is even more true in the states to the w^estw'ard, and, it 

to observed, is just the reverse of the New r England situa- 
’ tion where people of the precinct and the outlying rural area 

1 Sanderson, D., op. cit., pp. 500-501. 


2 Ibid., p. 520. 
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of the same township gather at the same center to discuss 
matters of government and politics. In the Middle West, 
however, people living outside incorporated areas, although ex¬ 
cluded from such aspects of their community life, may yet be 
identified with them because of other phases of their influence, 
or again may use them as centers for business or other institu- 
tional service. Thus some community life is coming into being 
or is well advanced for both rural and urban families of the 
North Central States, the lesser advance being shown in the 
western part of the region. 

With the western territory surveyed into townships after the 
New England model and with land in each set aside for schools, 
as was customary in New England, it was apparently the 
expectation that similar village community life would come into 
existence. Furthermore, many of the settlers of the northern 
half of the central area were New Englanders by birth or ex¬ 
traction. Here and there they did re-create their communal 
institutional life, but more usually located on dispersed farms 
for which there was sufficient protection even for the earliest 
of the successive waves of migration which spread westward. 
Moreover, the large proportion of Southern, New York and 
Pennsylvania settlers, with their strong individualistic tenden¬ 
cies, and, of the more restless souls from every section, were 
predisposed toward scattered dwellings, 1 and the villages which 
grew up where trails crossed or streams were intersected, at 
county seats, railroad stations or similar places, ministered at 
first largely only to their business interests. 

There was no united township action with regard to education, 
for such a scattered population would make one school seem 
inadequate and a smaller unit, the district, was conceded to be 
a better size for attendance and support. The growth of a 
number of school districts promoted the formation of as many 
neighborhood groups, but was prejudicial to development of 
township-wide communities, and when schools were later put 

1 For an account of the relative importance and influence of these various 
elements see Turner, F. J., op. cit., Chap. 8. 
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on a township basis as in Indiana, community formation was 

already taking place without respect to township lines. The 

extent of this township subdivisioning varied, but Sanderson 

makes this generalization for the Northwest Territory: “It was 

customary to divide the township into nine school districts 

each two miles square, and to erect a schoolhouse at the center 
of each district .” 1 

Ihe nature of the Homestead Act, which applied to the lands 
beyond the Mississippi, made it desirable for settlers to scatter 
in staking out their claims and constitutes another factor in 
explaining the slow birth of community organization. Still 
another element entering into the complexion of the life de¬ 
veloped and into the possibilities of cooperative relationships 
was foreign immigration: the Canadians and English to Mich¬ 
igan, the Germans to Wisconsin, Scandinavians to Minnesota, 
etc. With some there was greater retention of their native 
culture including tendencies toward community organization 
than with others. How large a factor these foreign-born popula¬ 
tions might have been during the formative periods is indicated 
by estimates for the year 1897 when Turner first published part 
ot his material. He gives the percentages of foreign parentage as 
tollows: Nebraska about forty-two; Iowa forty-three; South 
Dakota sixty; Wisconsin seventy-three; Minnesota seventy-five 
and North Dakota seventy-nine.* The religious solidarity of 
some of these groups was in contrast with the heterodoxy which 
uring the nineteenth century, was spreading division among 
the native-born constituency. This religious diversity among 

e latter made for the neighborhood type of relationships rather 
tnan those of community. 


It is impossible here to do more than merely suggest the 
needed type of knowledge which would add to a teacher’s social 
mderstandmg of his own region and locality and make him more 
intelligent in community relationships. For a thorough under¬ 
standing of either the general background of community life 


1 Sanderson, D., op. cit., p. 470 


2 Turner, F. J., op. cit p. 237. 
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or the characteristics of a given locality a knowledge is needed 
of such factors as have been enumerated as well as those of 
climate, mineral resources, topography and fertility of the land, 
changes within occupations themselves and the like. Many 
variables enter into the situation in any region of a country like 
the United States. 

Community Trends 

The illustrations of developmental factors of the previous 
section should make it evident that the tides of community 
life are in constant ebb and flow. Many elements are working 
to disintegrate certain aspects of communal organization, to 
alter others or to promote still others; the result is continual 
change in status. Schools are one of these elements having 
both cause and effect relations with the community life. What 
are some of the characteristics of recent community change 
in which schools play one or the other of these roles? 


Growth. Reference has already been made to the mounting 
concentration of people in urban areas with a resulting smaller 
proportion of the population classified as rural. And of the 
latter an increasing number are to be found living in villages. 
Both the number of incorporated villages, record of whicWis 
kept by the census and their total population, have inerea^d 
since 1890. Yet in the rural area are still over half of the children 
of the nation. In the decade following the World War the 
movement to the cities was more a matter of whole families 
than of individuals. Often farms were left in the hands of 
tenants so that the percentage of tenant operated farms had 
risen to 42.4 in 1930, a fact which may impinge upon community 
life and school problems at several points. 

Declining in numbers and importance, although still numer¬ 
ous, are rural neighborhood groupings, for farm families travel 
farther and find more linkages in the services provided by 
villages and towns or even cities. Thus the growth of the village- 
country community with the village or town as its center and 
the surrounding open country integrated into its common 
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life. Analysis of incorporated villages under 2,500 population 
throughout the nation suggests that by and large in recent 
years they are growing or holding their own fairly well. 1 Of 
8,900 such places listed in the census of 1910, there were 1,000 
by 1930 whose growth had put them into the urban classifica¬ 
tion. In those places which lost population the declines were 
greater, however, in the smaller communities. Approximately 
three-fourths of the 8,900 gained or held their own. A follow-up 
of changes in the 12,343 villages listed in the censuses of 1920 
and 1930 would seem to indicate greater losses in the smaller 
communities than the previous study suggests. It was found 
that 56.8 per cent of villages having fewer than 500 people 
suffered losses during the decade; that 44.2 per cent of those be¬ 
tween 500 and 1,000 showed losses and only 28 per cent of those 
between 1,000 and 2,500 had losses. 2 Since statistics are not 
available for unincorporated villages except in the cases of a 
few sample studies, no definite statements can be made in 
reference to changes within them. It would be strange, how- 
e '| r , if a similar proportion of the very small ones has not seen 
rinkage while the larger ones in many cases have con- 

tiSied to grow. It is estimated that one in every eight persons 
i>Ahe United States lives in a village. 

Browth also characterizes the larger communities. Cities of 
2Mp0 or o\ er but less than 50,000 showed a somewhat higher 
rafc of growth between 1920 and 1930 than did the large cities 
of ffnder a million population. On the other hand, while no 
city of 250,000 or over failed to gain, over a fifth of those smaller 
than 10,000 lost population. Also “most of the smaller cities 
having an unusually rapid rate of growth were within a com¬ 
paratively short distance of large cities and may properly be 
called satellites.” 3 Although not displaying the highest rates 


Recent Social Trends f 


», 1 J? olb ’ J * and Brunner, E. deS., “Rural Life’ 

McGraw-Hill, 1933, pp. 511 and 513. 
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of growth the increases in population of these larger places of 
over 100,000 were such as to account for over half of the national 
increase during the decade covered. About one sixth of the 
nation today is found living in cities of 500,000 or over while at 
least a half lives within a ninety minute automobile ride of a 
city of 100,000 or more. These facts suggest population con¬ 
centrations which cannot but continue to alter in a pervasive 
manner the patterns of community structure and functioning. 

Stratification. Not only have new communities been coming 
into being and the majority of existing ones been growing larger 
for some years, but stratification and differentiation of their 
inhabitants have been taking place. Cleavages are discernible 
whether it be the vast metropolis or an open country area. In 
the former and in large cities the differentiating processes have 
long been observable. Immigrant, national and racial groups 
have maintained some identity in more'or less segregated col¬ 
onies, constituting cultural pockets in the complex of city life. 
There seems to be evidence that immigrants are abandoning 
their colonies and dispersing among the general populations 
their economic status makes this possible, but in the casW 
negro and oriental groups segregation continues to be Sr 

Other lines of stratification have been formed along scff 
economic planes. A wide variety of occupations is founyn 
cities and they serve as divergent and often conflicting ce^|ers 
for the activity and interest of their respective participants. 
It has been a matter of common observation that occupational 
groups are more concerned with their own problems than those 
of the community at large. Moreover, occupations have re¬ 
ceived varying degrees of recognition and the ensuing ranks in 
social status serve to bring into relief still further the differ¬ 
ences between social classes. Associations of the culturally elect, 
socially select, professional practitioners, leaders in trade and in¬ 
dustry, laborers and so on, cater, to the rather exclusive inter 
ests of their own memberships, frequently to the disadvantage 
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of other groups, and with the creation of additional distrust 
upon the part of all concerned. 

Other potential causes of segregation are found in differences 
m ability, in religion, in opportunity and in education. From 
these may arise misunderstandings and conflicts. Recognition 
of the significance of segregation and stratification has proceeded 
to the point that students of social science recognize that 
large cities cannot be administered satisfactorily as a single 
population group. The implications hold for administration of 
schools and even for the work of the classroom teacher. 

As a result of the operation of the foregoing factors cities 
develop different economic and social districts. There is the 
main business district with its predominance of single people 
especially adult males, living in hotels and boarding houses.' 
Usually adjacent to this are run-down tenement sections from 
which the more fortunate economically have escaped and into 
which business and industry are expanding. In these are found 
radal and new immigrant colonies, the “slums” of the poor 
" fami 'y disorganization, excessive delinquency rates, crime 
ice. These transition areas provide municipal and school 
■nties with a high percentage of their social problems, 
[farther from the center are sections where wage earners 
their homes. Large families with the father the recognized 
are typical. Here delinquency and poverty are less 
ce is not quite as high as in the transition areas but de- 
ser«h is frequent This is the second area in which the im¬ 
migrant lives in his climb to higher social status. Still farther 

4slri ^ 7 m b , USinCSS CCnter iS Hkely t0 be the a P a rtment 
we J h fi "i T SS and P rofessiona l people of varying 

number of children pop family .re found and e qua i,2 
ions between wife and husband are acceptable. 

and wm” ° f t , th 7 ar ° aS bring an entir ely different mental 

two nreceH ? t0 7°°' ^ tHat ° f the children of the 
Preceding types of districts. The same thing is true for 

lose from residential suburban sections where they have gen- 
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erally had the good fortune to live in their own homes with 
ample space in which to play with other children of similar ad¬ 
vantages. Here, in the absence of the commuting father, the 
mothers tend to dominance in family and neighborhood affairs. 
Of course, the situation would be quite different again with the 
children living in an industrial suburb. As a result of the in¬ 
creasing stratification in city living the social worlds of both 
adults and children are becoming increasingly divergent. The 
intolerance, suspicion, snobbishness, defiance, partisanship, read¬ 
iness for class or racial conflict, cowed indifference, predatory 
attitudes, etc., of the parents of different areas are reflected in 
their children. Only the teacher with genuine knowledge and 
sympathetic understanding of the cultural backgrounds from 
which children come can aid in the socialization of behavior 
and the mental and emotional patterns or make a satisfactory 


adjustment to the community. 

What has been said about stratification and segregation in 

large cities is to some extent true of smaller communities^nd 
even of rural life. Specialization of trade and industry 
division of labor and economic conditions have e\er 
created special interest groups, frequently with conflictin 
mediate interests. Even in the so-called agricultural villa 
many sections of the United States manufacturing and 
have become of such importance as to outrank agriculture i 
number of people employed. Between the people living 
open country and those villages which have maintai 
somewhat parasitical existence on agriculture, the clash 
interests finds organizational expression in the formation b 
farmers of their own buying and selling associations. In th 
case of towns and cities adjacent to very large cities the factors 
of specialization, division of labor and segregation are partic 
ularly operative. The generalization is warranted that as a 
community increases in size economic, cultural and biologica 

segregation become increasingly pronounced. 

The homogeneity of rural life itself is changing, as the fo - 
lowing facts testify. The rural trek of industry added to mining 
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and lumbering activities has produced some 4,000 industrial 
villages situated in the open country but having little in com¬ 
mon with it. Farm tenancy is displacing ownership operation 
as already mentioned. Agriculture itself is growing more diver- 
- sified with farmers tending to specialize in certain crops or 
produce which identify their interests with the latter rather 
than with agriculture in general. There are the fruit growers, 
the wheat growers, the truck farmers, the cotton farmers,’ 
corn growers, dairymen, poultrymen, cattle breeders, etc. And 
there has been the organization of those connected with each 
of these special branches into national associations. Of course, 
there are some still more inclusive organizations like the 
Grange which cut across these lines of cleavage. The decline 
in functioning of the country church and store results in a 
weakening of agencies which aided in promoting like-mindedness. 
Farm children are increasingly being sent to village schools 
where teachers thus have two sets of pupils with different 
cultural backgrounds. Added to all this is the migration during 
the last fifteen years of somewhat over ten million city people 
to the farms and the promise of further such movements through 
fl he .- g J^‘ nmentaI policy of “subsistence homesteads.” Re- 
fl ' , ~ t ~jn these trends in rural life, Bruce Melvin was prompted 

with perhaps a trace of nostalgia: 

■ear 1930 marks a stage in rural life when stratification 
:ed m many sections. . . . The democracy born in a 
'Ciety, nurtured through pride of place and occupation 
niing a dominating tradition in farm life seems to be 
_ with the increasing stratification. One man is no 
_.er as good as another, and social intercourse is coming to 

toit°her rn °T. - y i dC 1 n , Cd i? rOU P S and not through living close 
biu t f T ! stratification is not controlled by title or law, 

but the tastes, interests, economic status, and educational 

attainment all contribute to making it real. 1 

The role of the teacher is, therefore, as difficult as it is im¬ 
portant. He occupies a position which makes him subject to 

p.992 elVm ' B " " RUra ‘ Lifc ’” American Journal of Sociology, 36 (May 1931). 
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pressure by the various social groups but which demands that 
he serve the best interests common to all. He cannot ally him¬ 
self with any one group or strata and be true to the ideals of 
education even though his own background and preferences 
may so incline him. Even in his off-duty hours of rest and 
recreation he must be careful to avoid the appearance of 
partiality to any community faction. 

Interdependence. Communities in the United States are 
becoming more closely interrelated in their life as time goes on, 
their populations grow more intermixed, their economic activ¬ 
ities more interdependent, their reliance on the same or similar 
institutional services greater. Their citizens listen to the same 
radio programs, view the same movies and read the same 
papers. This aspect of change away from relatively greater 
isolation and self-sufficiency toward multiplication of linkages 
and specialization has been treated so often in recent years as 
to become somewhat meaningless because of familiarity. Such 
none the less is the trend whether we be alert to its significance 
or not and whether we like it or not. Never was the saying 
more true that “no man liveth unto himself and no 
unto himself.” Many of the developments which 
for more interdependence between communities hi 
ferred to in the preceding sections and chapters, but 
of great importance to the work of the schools req 
sideration: the mobility of pupils. 

Less than ten years ago one might read in a 
ucational sociology “that over eighty per cent of our 
tion . . . continue to reside in the commonwealth in which 
they were born.” That the mobility of the population in general 
is higher than this we now know. Data tabulated by the 
Census Bureau on the basis of the 1930 returns and reported 
under the heading State of Birth of the Native Population reveals 
that one person in every four in the United States resided in 
a different state from the one in which he was born. Equally 
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inclusive data for children of school ages have not been as¬ 
sembled, important as this problem is, but several scattered 
studies suggest what undoubtedly is the direction of the trend 
of .the findings. One of the more recent included the academic 
history of 19,820 pupils enrolled in six towns and small cities 
of Missouri, namely, Moberly, Mexico, Boonville, Columbia, 
Rolla and Springfield. It was discovered that 31.2 per cent of 
these people had made at least one move from somewhere 
else to the city in which they lived at the time the study was 
made. Among this group of 6,198 there were pupils who had 
moved several times and who had lived in 45 of the 48 states. 1 
A member of the commission of the California Curriculum 
Study of 1925, W. C. Bagley states that barely one third of 
the children in the eighth grade of the California elementary 
schools had had all their previous schooling in a single com¬ 
munity. 2 He reports two other studies which also show high 
mobility of parents and children. In an unnamed Montana 
city it was found that three-fourths of the children enrolled 
in the schools in 1900 were no longer living within the city or 
its immediate vicinity in 1925. At Momence, Illinois, a check 
on changes during several years showed that an average of 
51 per^gpnt of the children entering the first grade moved away 
lie following eight years. A study made of Newport, 
pshire, to determine the number of children enrolled in 
grades during the years 1919-1920, 1921-1922 and 
13 who were living within the township in May 1935 
71 per cent still residing there. On the other hand, ex¬ 
amination of the birthplaces of the 1,120 pupils enrolled in all 
grades for the year 1933-1934, showed only 55.5 per cent to 
have been born in the township although 72 per cent were born 
m New Hampshire. This township and its village are predom- 

s ,I^? r E ente f.' W - W - and Cappa. A. G„ “Uncle Sam and His Children” 
School Exec,dives Magazine, 54 (November 1934 ) pp 70-71 <-nimren, 
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inantly agricultural but an increasing resort business is done 
in the summer months. 1 

The social consequences of such changes go farther than the 
incidental school retardation so frequently forced upon the 
pupils. Much has been said about the school adapting its work 
to the local community but how valid is this advice in the light 
of such changes? Obviously communities depend upon many 
other communities for the education formal and informal of 
their citizenry. Interdependence in life has implications for 
education and the work of the schools of which more will be 
said later. One of the most difficult of these problems is the 
fact that, while greater interdependence seems inescapable, 
factors exist productive of divergence in points of view or 
stratification. 

Changes in Co mm unity Influence. Through the interaction 
with other people in local community living the developing 
personalities of the young get much of the social culture on 
which their growth depends. This may be thought of as the 
informal education provided by the community as compared 
with the formal schooling which it also gives. They learn the 
socially accepted attitudes, the codes of conduct, ideals, tradi¬ 
tions, manner of life, standards of values, group loyalties, the 
patterns of institutional living, not to speak of 
predations, ideas and social techniques. Much of 
inheritance expresses the convictions of the various 
the local community as to which viewpoints, mental 
tional reactions and conduct are conducive to the gen 
fare. The result is that the behavior and attitudes of the young 
are influenced more or less unconsciously through suggestion 
toward conformity with these stereotypes: they are brought 
under social control. 2 In this manner individual independence 
of action is kept within the limits of what is considered socially 
desirable. Group solidarity is furthered. A certain degree of 

1 From an unpublished study made by R. M. Kendall under the writer’s 

supervision. v 

2 See Chapter II. 
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stability is promoted without which a social culture tends to 
disintegrate because of over-rapid change. 

These psychological influences on the child and the adult 
as well are far more potent among people who share many 
interests in common and have many personal contacts. As 
already seen there develops from the intimacy of relations in 
the neighborhood a high degree of sensitivity on the part of 
the individual to the opinions and reactions of others. The 
family living on the open farm as a result of isolation loses a 
certain degree of responsiveness to the mores of any particular 
community. On the other hand, in villages and towns there 
exists a sufficiently large number of people and institutions for 
the formation of many direct contacts, for the cooperative 
pursuit of the same or related ends, for the recognition of the 
identity of interests and for the emergence of consciousness of 
their unity. In these true sociilogical communities the psy¬ 
chological forces have been very influential in the formation of 
the nature of individuals and in controlling them. 

Yet our consideration of several of the community institu¬ 
tions in the previous chapters revealed that there were altera¬ 
tions in their functioning at present so that they were less 
effective in providing the informal educations which play a part 
in social control. Other factors also, such as commercialized 
recreation, poverty, insecurity, are part of the situation. The 
general features of community status described in this chapter 
are i»icative of changes taking place which affect the nature 
of fljitrol. As the town grows into a city and the city into a 
larger one, the complexion of life is changed so that it gradually 
ceases to have the psychological characteristics of the sociolog¬ 
ical community. The dependence upon common services may 
be larger as the city grows, but individuals are less conscious 
of the fact; fewer direct contacts are required as functions re¬ 
garding these services are delegated. Institutional relationships 
of the derived and impersonal types increase. 

Then there are the specialization of interests and activities 
and the stratification found not only in the larger places but 
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to a considerable extent also in the smaller. Diverse codes of 
thought and action arise. Conflict between codes results in the 
weakening of ethical principles, especially with children. The 
growth of cities has come about by people moving in rather 
than by natural increase of the city population. The new¬ 
comers to the city leave their former communities and many 
of their institutional ties behind them while, by virtue of the 
nature of city life, corresponding ties do not or only slowly de¬ 
velop. The individual or family is as it were emancipated from 
the customary controls in the light of which life has heretofore 
been lived. Especially when mobility is great do people have 
only slight or no acquaintance and thus do not care about each 
other’s conduct. Under such conditions there is little chance 
for community standards of morality to develop and so prior 
moral standards and the informal systems of control effective 
in smaller places are lost. Thfcre is a consequent greater read¬ 
iness to accept the views and attitudes presented through the 
press, radio and motion picture, any of which may be dominated 
by some propagandizing agency or interest. Thus there is still 
social control in large cities but its means are different and 
there are different standards in view. There is also less sense 
of personal responsibility for the furtherance of community 
enterprises upon which, paradoxically enough, individual wel¬ 
fare may be more dependent than in small places. All these 
changes in some way or another affect the work of teachers, 
some favorably and some unfavorably, but special emAasis 
is given to the importance of character education. 

Types of Communities 

Community was defined at the outset in terms of psycho¬ 
logical characteristics and functional social unity. On these 
bases neighborhoods, true communities, other aggregations 
of people, such as large cities without community character¬ 
istics, were distinguished. Reflecting still other conceptions of 
the nature of community the following bases have been used 
in classifying them: density of population, occupations fol- 
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lowed, political divisions, ethnic status, geographical areas 
occupied. From the standpoint of the common man, size and 
the dominant interests are perhaps two of the most frequently 
considered bases for differentiation. The more usual types 
thus might be roughly listed as large urban commercial, 
industrial or political communities; smaller urban industrial, 
political or commercial ones; suburban; small industrial, com¬ 
mercial, agricultural or educational cities and towns; agri¬ 
cultural, milling, mining, lumbering or educational villages; 
agricultural rural communities and open country. Undoubtedly 
there will be found some differences between these types either 
in the character of the population racially, socially and cul¬ 
turally, the degree of urbanization, the number and kinds of 
institutions, etc., which would affect the work of the school 
and of teachers. Probably more significant for a teacher, how¬ 
ever, is the realization that differences more or less great exist 
in each single community no matter what the type, differences 
which he as an individual may find it difficult to understand 
because of the gulf between his background and those of other 
people. 

An exercise useful for getting a rough and superficial view of 
differences within a community might be the following. If the 
student is sincere in his efforts and attempts to be realistic the 
results will be valuable to him. Make an outline sketch of the 
city or town with which you are most familiar. On this draw 
lines which bound the various socio-economic districts. Which 
of the civic and social problems of this community are found 
in each of these districts and to what extent? As carefully as 
you can, describe the differences in the attitudes of the children 
from these districts. 

Such an undertaking should lead to an awareness of many 
of the important phenomena. The attitudes of the people 
toward their community or toward different elements in the 
community; the part played by gossip and public opinion or 
opinions; feelings and views about community problems; strat¬ 
ification and segregation with their contradictory social worlds; 
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the all-pervading struggle for existence; the conflicts between 
individuals and groups of the various economic, social and 
cultural strata; the conflicts between children; between chil¬ 
dren, parents and school authorities, etc. This total picture of 
the interaction of social forces in community life has received 
sociological treatment in a number of localities. These may be 
read for whatever understanding can be obtained aside from 
that acquired through personal experience of the social habitat 
in which the school and its personnel perform their functions. 
Among these studies are: an industrial city of the Middle West 
in Middletown by R. S. and H. M. Lynd; the educational, 
mining, political, agricultural and milling towns of thirteen 
states described in The American Community in Action by 
J. F. Steiner; a Rocky Mountain mining town in Small-Town 
Stuff by A. Blumenthal; a lumbering town in An Introduction 
to Educational Sociology by R. L. Finney and L. D. Zeleny; a 
religious community in Quaker Hill by W. H. Wilson. Prob¬ 
ably the chief values to a teacher in such studies are the means 
they provide for securing a somew r hat detached view of com¬ 
munity life, in thus helping him to understand the interaction 
of social forces—especially as they involve other groups than 
his own, and in the enlarged social insight he acquires. 

In the case of the beginning teacher his first experiences will 
likely be in a small city, town or rural community. If he him¬ 
self comes from a rural background this may not present much 
of a problem, but if he comes from a city of some size, or in the 
cloistered halls of learning has lost touch with life in these 
places, considerable adjustment may be required, assuming 
for the time being that there are cultural and psychological 
differences between urban and rural peoples. 

It is known that populations which are less dense or scat¬ 
tered, limited in their means of communication and contact 
and relatively stable have in the past developed socio-psycho- 
logical characteristics different from those of peoples living 
under the opposite conditions. Such conditions have been 
common among the rural and small town populations in this 
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country whereas in the larger cities the opposite obtain. It is 
probable that some writers knowing this have indulged in a 
tendency toward armchair generalizations about the respective 
characteristics of urban and rural people or else have used 
terms subject to variation in interpretation. To give an exam¬ 
ple, one says that individualism reaches its most extreme ex¬ 
pression in the city while another makes exactly the same claim 
for rural people. Frequently contradictions are found in the 
same author. The student is, therefore, to maintain a critical 
view toward the following comparisons, checking them with 
his own observation and trying to see in what sense a descrip¬ 
tive word is used and how it is defined. 

The urban sociologist sees the city as a center of high intensity 
interaction. The stimuli playing upon the individual and the 
contacts with others are myriad. Hence he cannot react so 
deeply to single stimulations and his response tends to become 
more verbal, more intellectual and less emotional and genuine. 
Yet the very multiplicity of impressions forces quick thinking 
even if more shallow—the city mind is alert, although its judg¬ 
ments may be of the snap-shot variety. Ideas from different 
sources may be taken up and dropped in rapid succession; thus 
the passing fads. Because of this enlarged communication and 
the heterogeneity of the city population, conflicts between 
systems of ideas, behavior, traditions and attitudes are frequent 
and conspicuous, resulting in the individual’s becoming less 
certain of the validity of any of them. Thus his tolerance for 
or indifference to the new, his inclination to live and let live, 
his tendency to let others do his thinking for him, particularly 
those reputed to be authorities, those prominent in some field 
or those who reach him through the newspapers, the radio, the 
movie or business. Nervous strain is increased with its attendant 
excitability. The frequency of contacts with other persons 
precludes the existence of very many permanent or deep rela¬ 
tionships. Thus relations tend to become impersonal and 
governed by set forms of behavior or stereotypes which have 
little warmth of human feeling about them. Relations of 
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parents and even those of children with teachers incline toward 
these stereotyped lines. Factors like stratification and mobility 
also aid in keeping people from becoming acquainted or inter¬ 
ested in each other. Thus the lack of warmth, the reserve, the 
utter indifference. In a situation of this kind there is restricted 
gratification of the individual desire for recognition so necessary 
for mental health. On the other hand, it does allow rather 
great personal freedom to think and do what one wishes so 
that within, the broad field of custom and morals there is 
greater personal liberty. The city dweller is accustomed to 
the idea that many of the things he considers essential to his 
well-being are only possible through cooperative action. His 
daily activities are a testimonial to the value of such coopera? 1 
tion and he is, therefore, more ready in many fields for coopera¬ 
tion than is the farmer, albeit on an impersonal plane. 

On the other hand, in a rural community and in certain re¬ 
spects in towns and small cities the opposite conditions and 
characteristics prevail. Stimuli are not as multifarious and 
life not so hurried. The stability and homogeneity of the pop¬ 
ulation are greater. The smaller number of new experiences 
can be pondered more deeply; there is no need of rushing to 
an evaluation of them. The number of the more intellectual 
stimulations is fewer. There are fewer inconsistent and contra¬ 
dictory ones and so the new is reacted to more slowly and its 
final evaluation is likely to be made as much upon the bases 
of traditional attitudes and personal feelings as upon the more 
objective intellectual aspects. There is less flexibility, and 
thus “conservatism ” and “depth of reflection .” Where the 
new impression clearly has no impingement upon custom and 
morals this reflective reaction of the rural person might well 
be denominated independence of thought. If, however, a 
question of the mores is involved, a negative attitude more 
quickly asserts itself and he tends to react along customary 
and emotional lines. The community has a solidarity based 
upon tradition and sentiment that here imposes at least out¬ 
ward conformity upon all and the teacher is no exception for 
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all the fact that he may be a “city feller” or from without the 
state. Furthermore, although the teacher may find more 
personal iespouse, e\en friendliness in the smaller communities 
because he is an outsider or has been outside for his education^ 
he faces indifference, suspicion or active opposition should he 
be given too soon to expressing his own ideas about matters 
of community concern or be the one suggesting innovations 
in thought, attitude or conduct. 

The smaller number of persons with whom there is contact 
permits of more inclusive and enduring relationships than do 
the fragmentary transactions between city people. It is a case 
of human beings associating, not compartmentalized autom¬ 
atons functioning with respect to this or that particularized 
relation. Thus the person in a rural community expects to 
know much about the lives and doings of those with whom 
he has these direct contacts and he expects them to know about 
him. This personal emphasis is a part of the old rural democ¬ 
racy which tended to judge a man by “what he is” rather 
than by the money he has. Such intimate living also makes 
for greater conformity to the community expectations in re¬ 
gard to church, recreation, work, neighborliness, etc., or else 
there will be talk. All factors make for greater socio-psychical 
homogeneity and there is less tolerance of exceptions, of “per¬ 
sonal liberty to live my life as I see it.” 

There have always been cliques and, as mentioned in a 
previous section, there is present increasing socio-economic 
stratification, but the teacher should be slow to identify him¬ 
self with any one of these groups. The usefulness of many a 
teacher has come to an untimely end in a community because 
of lack of caution here. It is said that the rural mind tends 
to be individualistic. As has been seen, this is not true where 
the mores are concerned, but rural people, especially those in 
the open country, have largely had to depend upon themselves 
n most of their daily affairs so that there are fewer habits of 
cooperative actions than in the cities and in this sense there is 
greater independence of action. The writer, however, has seen 
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many examples of actual cooperation, regardless of the non¬ 
existence of previous habits. 

The recent wide extension of intercommunication between 
urban and rural communities, the increasing mobility of the 
people of the latter, the exchange of persons and the growing 
interdependence between the two areas are causing differences 
to be less pronounced than formerly. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Kinneman makes the assertion that every person is a member of 
many communities, while Sanderson maintains that a person can 
only be a member of one community. What significant differences of a 
sociological import are there between the concepts of these two men? 

Does one view have more fruitful significance for the teacher than the 
other? 

2. To what extent have the occupations of the people in your native 
community been determined by geographic factors or by social factors? 

3. It is stated by Dawson and Gettys that “The individualization of 
behavior is at its zenith in the city.” On the other hand, Good says, 
“One of the outstanding characteristics of rural life is the tendency 
for the people to develop an individualistic attitude toward life.” Are 
the two statements contradictory? Is either true? If so, in what 
senses? 

4. Make a sketch map of the city or town with w’hich you are most 
familiar. On this draw lines which bound the various socio-economic 
districts. Which of the social problems of this community are found in 
each of these districts and to w T hat extent? As carefully as you can, 
describe the differences in the attitudes of the children from these 
different districts. 

5. Since “home town teachers” are familiar with community mores 
in ways that teachers coming from the outside could never be, why 
would it not be a wise policy to restrict employment so far as prac¬ 
ticable to the former? 

6. One of the most frequent emphases in the consideration of in¬ 
dividual differences is upon those that are thought to be hereditary. 
For schools, however, although they are not as well understood or 
measured, many of the most critical differences are to a great extent 
environmental. Explain the bearing of “stratification” and “segrega- 
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lion” upon the problems of individual differences faced by teachers. 
Illustrate. 

7. Is the recognition of differences between individuals in social 
status or prestige incompatible with democracy? Are they inevitable 
or can such differences be avoided? 

8. In the Directory and Handbook for the schools of a small Arkan¬ 
sas city under the heading, “Teacher Deportment” it is stated: “Teach¬ 
ers are expected to so conduct themselves that their actions may be at 
all times above reproach. Irregular hours during school nights unfits a 
teacher for efficient school work on the succeeding day. Such irregu¬ 
larities, therefore, will be looked upon by the Administration and the 
Board of Education of this school with disfavor.” Are specified types of 
behavior expected in the smaller communities of other individuals 
than teachers? Of whom? To what restrictions are they subject? 
What is the sociological explanation of such restrictions? Explain 

why there is a change in these behavior controls as a city grows 
larger. 

9. The chairman of the school committee of a large Massachusetts 
city who was running for reelection stated in an address: “We have 
too many of our own boys and girls waiting for the opportunity of being 
employed in our school system. It’s a rare occasion when any other 
city or town gives one of our boys or girls a job. My fight has only 
begun relative to such conditions. I need the cooperation of not only 

the teachers, but all good citizens of-.” Suppose the president of 

the P.T.A. of the school of which you are principal after reading this 
expression in the newspaper requested you to make a brief statement 

at the next association meeting on the validity of this view. Write out 
your statement. 

10. Writing in 1934 on the limitations of one-room schools, D. P. 
Eginton of the Connecticut State Department of Education said: 

“ Rural schools naturally disintegrate logical community areas and 
encourage segregation rather than cooperative group planning and 
execution.” Try to determine the correctness of this statement either 
through the study of the activities of the people of some accessible 
area served by such schools or through consulting reference materials. 

11. The legal notice of the annual town meeting of Windsor, Ver¬ 
mont, for March 3, 1931, contained twenty items such as the following 

on which the assembled voters for the entire township were asked to 
take action: 
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1. To elect a Moderator and Town Clerk for the ensuing year. 

2. To act on the reports of the Town Officers for the past year. (In¬ 
cluding reports by school officers.) 

3. To elect all Town Officers required by law to be elected at the 
annual March meeting. (Including school trustees.) 

5. To see if the Town will direct the Selectmen to appoint one or 
two Road Commissioners. 

6. To see if the Town will vote to pay the taxes to the Town Treas¬ 
urer. 

10. To see if the Town will appropriate a sum of money for the 
Windsor Library Association, and if so, how much. 

12. To see if the Town will appropriate a sum of money for the sup¬ 
port of an Athletic Field, and if so, how much. 

14. To vote a tax on the Grand List of the Town for the various 
appropriations made, current expenses of the several depart¬ 
ments and to pay any indebtedness of the Town and Town 
School District, establish the rate thereof and the time when the 
same shall be paid. 

15. To establish salaries for the Town Officers. 

- 19. To act on the report of the Special School Committee appointed 
at the last town meeting. 

What vestiges of “ village community r7 organization and relationships 

may be seen? Be explicit. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE COMMUNITY’S SCHOOL 

The significance of the community for modern life should now 
be clear. Communities are points of crystallization in which the 
mental and physical activities of people find expression. They 
contain the institutional services needed for the satisfying of 
human wants and out of which direct and indirect contacts 
grow. Communities in the past, where they existed in the 
United States, were generally small and their psychological in¬ 
fluence on the mentalities and habits of their dwellers compara¬ 
tively great. With recent growth in size increasing heterogeneity 
of population, wide intercommunication and high mobility, some 
of the psychological contributions of community living are de-^ 
dining or being lost. New problems are arising especially from ~ 
the growing interdependence. These roughly suggest some of theV- 
features of modern communities—the local habitat of schools. 
Our problem then becomes one of understanding the relations ^ 
between schools and their communities. 

Control of Schools 

The average citizen of Main Street would think he were the 
object of prevarication or hair splitting if told that the local 
community, more accurately the school district, was the agent 
of the state in conducting schools. He is familiar with the fact 
that the community provides the money for the purchase of 
grounds and the erection of buildings. He believes that the 
selection of the school administrators and teachers is controlled 
by the board members or trustees who are the elected or ap¬ 
pointed representatives of the community. He pays a school tax 
which provides the greater part of the operating funds. This 
being the case, it seems a reasonable inference to him that teach- 
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ers are the employees of the community and that vacancies on 
the staff might well be used to provide a means of livelihood for 
local people. If pressed he might concede that some state 
authority was exercised in connection witll the certification of 
teachers, the number of days schools were in session, some of the 
subjects studied and other such matters. If Main Street were 
small and without a high school, yet from civic pride should 
wish to establish one, it probably would not occur to him that 
this might be legally impossible—but such it was held to be in a 
Louisiana city. There w^ould be similar surprise probably w^ere 
he to learn that the community might not even furnish water 
free of charge to its public schools unless within the scope of 
state granted powers, and the courts so decided in the case of an 

Illinois city. 

As a matter of fact the ultimate authority in educationaj 
matters resides with the people of the state as a whole. The 
people through their representatives have in each state made 
education a concern of the state and given only limited powers 
to communities. Centralization of authority has gone farther in 
some states than in others, but the state constitution and stat¬ 
utes determine in each case w r hat is within the province of local 
control and what is not. Local school districts and their officers 
are thus in reality branches of the state government. This is 
true whether school district lines are coterminous with those of 
municipalities or not. A clear statement of the facts docu¬ 
mented with the legal decisions on which they are based is con¬ 
tained in the following sentences regarding the functions of 

school boards: 

Education is a state function. The supreme courts of all 
the states have stated that principle again and again, 
school district is a state agency. It is created by the state; its 
officers receive their authority from the state; it is subjec 
change or dissolution at any time by the state legislature. 
Ordinarily, board members are chosen locally. 1 hey are con¬ 
cerned only with schools in the district. It is therefore na l * 
for them to think of themselves as local officials looking c 
local affairs. In reality they are not local officials. 1 
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members are chosen locally, it is because the state thinks that 
better public schools can be maintained by having them 
chosen in that way. . . . 

The schools do not belong to the district but to the state; 
school management is not local self-government, but the 
discharge of a duty assigned by the state. The board member 
is helping to manage a certain portion of the educational 
program of the state. Therefore, state laws, state regulations, 
and the exercise of state control are not to be regarded as 
officious interference. The board member’s first obligation is 
to the state; if he is also responsible to the people in the dis¬ 
trict, it is because the state has delegated to the people a share 
in its responsibility for education. 1 

4 

The amount of authority, however, permitted local commu¬ 
nities has been rather large in most states in the immediate past 
and still is in many. The result is that local residents look upon 
schools as community institutions in every sense of the word and 
in many ways this is good. On the other hand, ultimate author¬ 
ity has been vested in the state so that it will be possible to con¬ 
serve the public good at points where local communities are 
remiss, shortsighted or ignorant. 

School administrators and teachers, therefore, are at the 
. point where collective interests and desires and community 
interests and desires meet. Since the social insight of the former 
is often broader than that of the latter there is likely to be fric¬ 
tion or conflict. The teacher functions in the interests of both. 
Legally he is commissioned by the state to mediate the wider 
social insight and things of public weal, but actually his service 
is limited by what is assimilable by the community. Further, 
the latter in most states controls his tenure and salary and is, 
therefore, in a position to see that it gets to a certain extent the 
kind of teaching it wants. The importance and difficulty of the 
work of the teacher and of the school are thus obvious. Another 
feature further complicating the situation is that of the teacher 
who may have little sympathy and understanding of the eom- 

1 “The School Board Member,” Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, XI (January 1933), p. 12. 
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munity point of view and, therefore, may not be the most tact¬ 
ful in what is at best an exacting role. 

Problems of the Local School Unit 

The local unit to which the state delegates school control 
varies greatly in the United States. It may be some political 
subdivision, as a city, incorporated village, county or township. 
It may be some smaller division of a county or township, such 
as the district which maintains most commonly a single ele¬ 
mentary school, sometimes a high school. 

Nature of the Unit. In general, the use of cities as local school 
units seems to have been fortunate. They constitute natural 
groupings for education, are likely to have an adequate tax base, 
sufficient children to keep down overhead, possess persons ca¬ 
pable of intelligent leadership and meet the other requirements. 
In them the greatest progress has been made. In some states 
with small populations it is true that some tiny municipalities 
classified as cities do not have the above characteristics. 

On the other hand, in over half the states the local unit in 
rural areas is the district, town, township or some variant of 
these. \ olumes have been written about the deficiencies of these 
small units and untold legislation has been enacted in the 
attempt to ameliorate conditions without abolishing the units 
themselves since they are entrenched in custom. The ultimate 
solution no matter how long it may be postponed is the replacing 
of most of these units with larger and better ones. Present life 
demands a more adequate education than the great majority of 
these can give. Their limitations must be avoided through the 
setting up of larger units with adequate resources in wealth and 
people willing to cooperate. The unity of living which produces 
such cooperative attitudes and gives training in mutual par¬ 
ticipation in the common affairs is found in the true sociological 
community discussed in the previous chapter. To some students, 
therefore, the crux of the problem is not to find a larger political 
unit which in rural regions so often does not provide a popula- 
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tion with psychological unity, but to find those true communi¬ 
ties already existing which are large enough to maintain the 
needed education. 

This concept, and a name for it, was recognized in a law en¬ 
acted in Illinois in 1917 to provide for the establishment of com¬ 
munity high school districts “about a community center which 
shall have sufficient territory, assessed valuation, and prospec¬ 
tive high school pupils to form a satisfactory and efficient high 
school.” Although the law was subsequently declared uncon¬ 
stitutional some such districts were formed. Later enactment 
provided for the voluntary creation of these community dis¬ 
tricts out of any compact and contiguous territory without re¬ 
gard to township lines, and by 1930 there were nearly three 
hundred of these units. Since they were only for purposes of high 
school education and several other types of units were already 
in existence both for high schools, twelve grade systems and 
elementary schools, there is much overlapping in territory and 
in administration. As a remedy for this situation L. W. Hacker 
has proposed that existing units be abolished and each county 
divided into community units after careful study of the nature 
of the population and its interests, wealth and topography. He 
estimated that such a plan would reduce the some 11,956 school 
districts to about 1,500 community districts. 1 

The inefficiency of smaller units has been reiterated time and 
again in various state school surveys. Three of these reports 
issued since 1920 have recommended a type of community dis¬ 
trict. In New York in 1922 the Survey Commission reported 
that about seven hundred of these natural communities in which 
people of a rural area and those of the villages at their centers 
with many things in common, would adequately care for the 
school needs of the less densely populated territory. The New 
Jersey Commission in 1928, convinced of the inadequacies of the 
state’s smaller local units, concluded that it would be desirable 
to combine these into larger areas according to taxable wealth, 

1 Hacker, L. W., “The County-Community School Unit in Illinois,” American 
School Board Journal , 78 (March 1929), p. 44. 
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feasibility of transportation, “and the homogeneity of the 
population as affecting the willingness of the people to work 
together on educational matters.” A more forthright adoption 
of the community district is contained in the recommendations 
of the Missouri survey of the following year: “A school district 
should conform as nearly as possible to the boundaries of the 
community which it serves. The center about which are focussed 
the majoi interests of the people should be the point of begin¬ 
ning in an effort to discover the boundaries of a community. 
This center may be of commercial, religious or industrial in¬ 
terest or of some other major interest. The geographical bound¬ 
aries of these interests that are common should be considered 
in determining school district boundaries.” 1 Subsequent re¬ 
search has been carried out and the communities located, the 
findings being given in a supplement to the report of the public 
schools of the state in 1932. Similar work on a smaller scale has 

been done in other states and districts established along com¬ 
munity lines may also be found. 

Although the factors used in discovering communities differ 
somewhat in these different studies, in general they accept the 
principle of community mapping suggested by C. J. Galpin in 
1915. The community is regarded as the area throughout which 
people are already bound together through ties of various sorts: 
geographical, commercial, industrial, agricultural, social, re¬ 
ligious, of communication, of direct contact. A careful student 
of the matter and advocate of the community district, J. E. 
Butterworth, suggests that the following factors are generally 
helpful in locating centers and boundaries of communities: the 
purchase of groceries, purchase of hardware, marketing of small 
produce (e.g., eggs), marketing of bulk produce (e.g., corn), 
banking, church attendance, grange or other such associational 
membership and high school attendance. Incidentally, even in 
existing situations where no change in district boundaries is con¬ 
templated but where a new building is to be erected and there 

DefTenbaugh, W. S., School Administration in State Educational Survey 
Reports , U. S. Office of Education Bulletin. No. 35, 1930, pp. 19-24. 
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are two or more villages with apparently equal claims for it, 
the mapping method will usually reveal which is the real com¬ 
munity center. But where any consolidation is proposed such 
study is well-nigh indispensable, for the point of consolidation 
should be the community center of the area. Certainly the high 
school, if not other schools, would be located there. 

There is another problem of a sociological as well as an ad¬ 
ministrative nature connected with the small town and village 
school district so prevalent in many states. Since the war coun¬ 
try people in increasing numbers have been sending their chil¬ 
dren to village and small town schools so that in recent years 
almost 50 per cent of the boys and girls in village high schools 
were from the country. In the elementary school the proportion 
is far from being so high, except in the South. Although fre¬ 
quently this is made possible by the consolidation of the country 
and village areas for school purposes, in many cases the village 
school district coincides with the municipal corporation line and 
the rural pupils pay tuition. Whatever the reasons for such 
places incorporating, the act brought into the open and perhaps 
added to the antagonism between town and country. Now with 
• the country people seeking better educational opportunities 
they must send their children to the villages, yet, living outside 
> the school district, they have no voice or part in the local con¬ 
trol of the education of their children. Friction arises, but in the 
long run the mingling of the children of the two may lessen the 
misunderstanding and conflict. On the other hand, the teachers 
in these village schools are confronted with the present situation 
of having to adapt curricula and methods to the cultural back¬ 
grounds and aspirations of two sets of pupils, farm and village. 
There is the corresponding but even more difficult problem in 
the city, of course, with its stratification and heterogeneous 
peoples, but it is not connected in the same way with the unit of 
administration. 


4 


I 


Its School Board. It has already been seen that while the 
ultimate authority for schools is vested in the state, actually 
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great powers are given to local boards of education in the prac¬ 
tical control of them. Within the rather wide legislative limits 
set in most states they shape local school policy and select the 
personnel. 'I hat the progress of the schools is in reality quite de¬ 
pendent upon the kind of people who constitute the boards is 
conceded by such a proposal as that advanced by C. H. Judd 
for the abolition of boards as interfering with professional school 
administration. With so much at stake it is quite clear that 
only the best qualified persons should be in these positions of 

power. There is much more involved in the problem than can 
be here considered. 

Writers on educational administration urge that the best 
boards are those composed of the “more responsible elements” 
of the community, the more successful business and professional 
men. Such can more readily be obtained if there is selection from 
school units as a whole rather than by ward or section. In other 
words, what is wanted is a board that will represent the best 
educational thinking of the school district rather than the vari¬ 
ous groups in the community. The trend in recent years has 
been in accordance with this conception so that in city boards 
those belonging to the professional and proprietary classes have 
almost entire control. The rank and file have larger representa¬ 
tion on county and rural district boards. 

A study reported by G. S. Counts in 1927 questioned the high 
proportion of the upper strata on the grounds that in reality this 
meant that schools were run in the interests of their own groups 
and that such boards do not afford expression to the views of the 
whole community. 1 Critics maintained, on the other hand, that 
the business and professional men on boards were conversant 
with the educational needs of the communities and had the 
superior qualifications for this work. 

The point to be emphasized, however, is one connected with 
immediate versus ultimate improvement, as Butterworth speaks 
of it. If immediate progress is all that is desired then such a 

1 Counts, G. S., The Social Composition of Boards of Education , Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 33, University of Chicago, 1927. 
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board will undoubtedly be the most effective (progress being 
defined as the kind of education they believe best). However, the 
advancement of education in the long run, as well as the solu¬ 
tion of our other social problems, depends upon the support of 
all the people of a community, depends upon their intelligence 
with regard to those problems. Such a one-sided representation 
neglects the education and stimulation of the less progressive or 
more poorly informed groups. They need the opportunity to 
participate but they may be indifferent, they may be boss- 
ridden, they may be dominated purely by class interests. Thus 
we seem driven to accept as the more practical the upper-class 
board and election from the city at large as the best method of 
securing it, but such boards should not seek to fill all vacancies 
from their own groups. It is probably expecting too much to 
hope that they will always in their deliberations see or attempt 
to see the interests of all in the community. 

Education a Separate Function. There was a solidarity and 
unity about village community life where all the people shared 
in the discussion and the exercise of control over the principal 
affairs which they had in common. There is still something of 
this to be found in some of the smaller New England towns when 
in their meetings they decide upon the questions that involve 
their health, recreation, protection, education, etc. Additional 
and interlacing contacts are afforded and the community may 
become more closely integrated. The more separation of inter¬ 
ests the greater the disintegrative effect and the more the com¬ 
munity and individuals come to function in a departmentalized 
manner. Furthermore, if education could be administered as 
any other governmental problem by the municipal government, 
community finances and services could be more scientifically 
budgeted. But since the time of Condorcet and earlier men have 
pointed out the dangers of governmental interference with what 
is to be taught in the schools. Local governments in this coun¬ 
try have not shown themselves to be any more trustworthy in 
this respect than others. On the contrary, in those areas where 
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the boundaries of municipal units and school districts are coter¬ 
minous there have always been cases where the political forces 
have sought to use or influence the schools. 

For these reasons, the tendency in this country has been to 
remove schools as far as possible from government control. In 
one direction this takes the form of the demand for fiscal inde¬ 
pendence, that is, the right of the board of education to deter¬ 
mine the school budget within the limits set by legislative action 
rather than submit it to the municipal authorities for approval. 
When the latter is done it inevitably means that the municipal 
authorities have ultimate control over school policy. There 
have been many instances of the crippling effects of this during 
the depression years of the early thirties. Where school author¬ 
ities have fiscal independence studies would seem to show that 
there have not been serious extravagances of expenditure or 
abuse of taxing power. 1 Such a separation is more likely to 
prevent the neglect of schools for some other project in which 
the city administration is more interested at the time. 

A further example of the tendency to separate education from 
civic control is found in the selection of school board members. 
Appointment by the mayor or city council is not in general 
favor because of the undue political influence to which this 
subjects the board. Even the membership of the mayor ex- 
officio on the board is likely to have political repercussions. To 
use only one example, the case comes to mind of a certain Massa¬ 
chusetts city where the mayor as ex-officio board member was 
the cause of the city schools being paraded in the papers time 
and again in connection with some issue of partisan politics. A 
further safeguard against such entanglements has been taken in 
the practice followed in many cities of holding school elections 
apart from other elections. In this manner the candidates do not 
run on any party platform and the attention of the voters is 
more likely to be fixed on their real qualifications for the work. 
Rural school districts do not encounter many of these political 

1 Graves, F. P., The Administration of American Education , Macmillan, 1932, 
pp. 450-452. 
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hurdles, as their boundaries are more often not coterminous with 
those of other legislative or administrative units. Political in¬ 
fluence there is more likely to operate along personal lines. Thus 
there appears no alternative for cities but to separate educational 
functions from the other governmental services, even though 
this does isolate the aid of one of the possible unifying factors 
in community life from the others. 

Weakened Social Control and Juvenile Delinquency 

We turn now to an entirely different problem. One of the 
aspects of present community status was seen to be the weak¬ 
ened condition of the controls extending over the minds and 
conduct of people. Growth in community size, facile inter¬ 
communication, mobility and other such factors are making 
less effective the customary controls. The same thing is espe¬ 
cially noticeable in two of the local group institutions, church 
and family. One of the consequences of this decline in cus¬ 
tomary controls, although many other factors also make their 
contribution, is the appalling amount of crime and juvenile 
delinquency in this country. Economically, the annual cost of 
between ten and twenty billion dollars is without justification, 
but the loss becomes the more staggering when considered in the 
light of the blighted lives of the principles and the ill effects and 
suffering brought to thousands of others, and the end is not yet. 

Two facts seem clear as far as children and adolescents are 
concerned. First, other institutions besides the school are 
becoming increasingly ineffective in preventing anti-social 
conduct, a fact which would seem to make the responsibility 
of teachers all the greater. But in the second place, it is equally 
clear that the school working alone faces a well-nigh impossible 
task. r\o matter how vital and dynamic the character educa¬ 
tion program may be made, it will be nullified by the cultural 
backgrounds from which many pupils come. There is thus need 
for the school to do more, even granting that it has been able 

to achieve a satisfactory character program which by and large 
is not yet true. 


/ 
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It is even more than a possibility that schools contribute to 
juvenile delinquency or are involved in it. Reliable determina¬ 
tion of the extent of this is admittedly difficult. While discount¬ 
ing the sole responsibility of the school in a large number of 
cases, Healy and Bronner stated that school dissatisfaction 
was a major contributing cause in 9 per cent of the boys and 
2 per cent of the girls out of 2,000 cases of delinquency in Boston 
studied by them. 1 Among the different school situations which 
have provided the precipitating causes in actual cases are: the 
frustrating competition in which the subnormal I.Q. finds 
himself; the frequent repetition of grades required of the high 
I.Q. w r hose father keeps moving to a new city in search of 
work; the case in which unremedied reading deficiency hinders 
satisfying school progress; situations where the school fails 
to awaken any interest and mental curiosity or to provide any 
ideational life by which the child may live; improper medical 
or educational care of the cross-eyed, stutterers, those with 
defective vision or hearing, etc.; unwholesome companionships 
begun at school; inadequate supervision of playgrounds and 
toilets permitting sex communication and sex experience; 
instances in which the child feels he has been unjustly treated 
or not given recognition by teachers. 2 One of the first symptoms 
of school dissatisfaction and incipient delinquency is truancy. 
In fact scientific investigation definitely shows that the criminal 
career begins in childhood or adolescence, frequently finding 
its first expression in truancy, theft or sex misconduct. Some¬ 
times the statement is made that most criminals were failures 
in school. 

Granting, however, that conditions affecting the out-of¬ 
school life of the child more frequently precipitate the de¬ 
linquent trend there are ways in which understanding and 
informed teachers and administrators may help. It is becom¬ 
ing increasingly apparent that the eventual solution of our 

1 Healy, W. and Bronner, A. F., Delinquents and Criminals , Macmillan, 1926, 

p. 181 . 

2 Healy, W. and Bronner, A. F., “How Does School Produce Delinquency?” 
Journal of Educational Sociology , VI (April 1935), pp. 450-470. 
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crime problem will only come when we shut off the supply of 
criminals, that is, prevent incipient delinquency or potential 
delinquents from developing into criminals. 

Another thing has been definitely established, that by far 
the largest proportion of all delinquents are found in those areas 
lying outside of the business and industrial zones in our largest 
cities. In consideration of stratification and segregation in 
the preceding chapter it was noted that in these disintegrating 
areas are the first home of newly arrived immigrants, negroes, 
run-down tenements, slums of the poverty stricken, high 
family and personal disorganization and much adult criminality. 
It is under such adverse circumstances that delinquency pre¬ 
vention must be attempted. The inability of a single institution 
like the home, school, church or even several agencies operating 
independently to cope with such conditions has been demon¬ 
strated. There is need for concerted effort on the part of all 
agencies to carry out a united program in which each shall 
make the contribution for which it is best adapted. The vigor 
and unity needed could be secured by centralizing authority 
for crime prevention in a single agency. In a few cases city 
school authorities have accepted some of this responsibility 
but it would seem that some other body such as a council of the 
social agencies actually serving a delinquency area would be 
more effective. The contributions of the school beyond a vital 
program and the avoidance of the aggravating situations named 
above are various. School records contain data about children 
and family life and would aid in the determination of the 
potential delinquents. Previous records of delinquents would 
be available for them. The school’s recreational and social 
program is needed with more extended participation by boys 
and girls than at present is realized. Of course, cooperation 
with juvenile courts, with social, religious and recreational 
centers is implied. The use of visiting teachers or school coun¬ 
selors has multiplied the effectiveness of the school’s contribu¬ 
tion as already pointed out. And not only in areas of high 
delinquency but schools everywhere have opportunities for side- 
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tracking incipient delinquent careers through the provision of 
special facilities and intelligent and understanding activity- 
on the part of teachers and administrators. 

0 

School Administrators and the Community 

Superintendents immediately responsible under local boards 
of education for the administration of schools face many prob¬ 
lems in their relations to the community. They have few legal 
powers, exerting for the most part such authority as the com¬ 
munity’s elected representatives permit them. Many factors 
play a part in the harmony or, friction of these relationships. 
The board in its turn is not only inclined to share local ideas 
but is subjected to more or less pressure by various elements 
in the community who wish specific things done or wish the 
schools to do differently. From myriad sources come pulls 
for this or that. On the other hand, the school must seek to 
carry out a program which in a number of fundamental fea¬ 
tures represents broader educational thinking than that of the 
local populace—that of the state. By virtue of his training 
and background the superintendent feels responsibility for the 
latter and also has educational views of his own no matter how 
sympathetic he may be toward the community demands. The 
role of the superintendent, therefore, is one which requires much. 

School Publicity. No matter how helpful his board and how 
sound his ideas and sagacious his policies one factor in their 
successful achievement is cooperation by the community. One 
of the bases for cooperation in any social situation is informa¬ 
tion. The administrator must keep the people informed of what 
the schools are doing, explain policies and the reasons there¬ 
fore, share educational ideas with the community. Channels 
for publicity differ with schools and communities and so will 
the material or content which will be effective in securing the 
desired cooperation. A great body of literature has come into 
existence dealing with these problems and only an illustration 
or two of its uses and problems can be given here. 
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Even though facilities exist for putting people in possession 
of reliable information which will be accepted by them and 
determine their attitudes it is not simple, for the school author¬ 
ities, for they are suspected of having vested interests and of 
representing views of the “out-group,” the world beyond the 
community. Suggestive of the many implications are the 
studies of the sources on which people depend for their news 
and views of schools. One such included one hundred and 
forty-six men, about 90 per cent of whom were laborers or 
farmers living in three communities of less than 2,500 popula¬ 
tion in one of the Great Lakes States. The trend of results 
may be fairly judged from the following samples. To the ques¬ 
tion as to the source from which they secured most of their 
information about schools the replies were: From teachers, 5• 
pupils, 47; newspapers, 20; parent-teachers’ association,' 0; 
friends, 0; business men, 54; by visiting school, 0; board mem¬ 
bers, 7. One hundred and thirty-one had never been in a class¬ 
room and seen a teacher teach since they left school. During 
the preceding year one hundred and sixteen had not discussed 
school matters with a public school teacher, yet these were 
small communities. One hundred and sixteen replied that 
they did not read the school items in the local newspaper. One 
hundred and twenty-seven had not discussed school matters 
during the preceding year with a member of the board of educa¬ 
tion. Yet eighty-one said they discussed such matters daily 
with school pupils. This tendency to get information from 
their own children came out prominently in two other ques¬ 
tions. In case of conflicting opinion regarding the advisability 
of reemploying a certain teacher the sources of information 
which would influence these men the most in forming an opinion 
were: newspapers, 0; pupils, 76; friends, 0; business men, 56; 
teachers, 0; the superintendent, 12; school paper, 0; parent- 
teachers’ association, 0; member of the school board, 0. If 
the conflicting opinion were over the conduct of boys and girls 
while m school the most influential s.ources would be: news¬ 
papers, 17; pupils, 64; friends, 0; business men, 31; teachers, 
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15; school paper, 0; parent-teachers' association, 0; member of 
school board, 2; superintendent, 14. If the conflict were over 
the need of a new school building) the sources would be: news¬ 
papers, 91; pupils, 0; friends, 6; business men, 24; teachers, 0; 
parent-teachers' association, 0; school board member, 2; super¬ 
intendent, 7. If the conflicting opinion were over the unsports¬ 
manlike way in which a coach trained athletes the sources 
would be: newspapers, 94; pupils, 16; friends, 0; business men, 
27; teachers, 2; school paper, 0; parent-teachers' association, 
0; board member, 0; superintendent, 1. Only in the case of a 
conflict regarding the need of new playgrounds and equip¬ 
ment would as many as 31 men be influenced by the super¬ 
intendent. 1 The insignificant or scant influence of parent- 
teachers' associations and school board members are also to 
be noted. 

Not only are parents influenced by the facts and views given 
them by their own children but the children may be used to 
take printed material into the homes. Teachers and adminis¬ 
trators are quite familiar with this practice, but the prospective 
teacher may be surprised to learn of its extent. The National 
Education Association in recent times has supplied schools 
annually with around a half million leaflets dealing with various 
phases of school problems. Cities large and small mimeograph, 
with students frequently doing the work, informational mes¬ 
sages for the homes. Often these are sent along with the report 
cards. A mimeographed sheet effectively used by a small 
New Hampshire city in 1933 read as follows: 

MASSACHUSETTS SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL BOARDS 

RECOMMEND AS FOLLOWS FOR ECONOMY 


Drop assistant supervisors.Lebanon has none. 

Drop typing from Jr. High.Lebanon has none. 

Drop sewing below grade VI.Lebanon has none. 

Drop summer vacation schools.Lebanon has none. 

Drop kindergarten.Lebanon has. 


1 “What Does the Laymail Know About Schools?” Nations Schools, IV 
(October 1929), pp. 86-90. 
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Reduce salaries.Lebanon has. 

Put forty pupils in a room, grades I to VI . . . Lebanon has and some. 
Increase teacher load at high school.Lebanon has. 


Lebanon has dropped 
one course in Do¬ 
mestic Arts and Me¬ 
chanic Arts. 

From a progressive school point of view, we are not proud 

of the above but if it is in keeping with financial ability, then 
all right. 

DID YOU KNOW: 

That Lebanon’s operating budget is reduced 22.2 per cent? 
[ That for the last five years our per pupil cost has been 

below state average? 

That the cost per pupil (1930-31) was S10 less than state? 
That Lebanon has two high schools; but the cost of same 

per pupil is lower than forty-one of the eighty-three 
others in the state? 

That Lebanon has from one to two per cent more children 
per adult than the state average? 

That West Lebanon High and Junior High has grown in 
ten years from 95 to 180? 

That only one teacher has been added? 

That Lebanon High and Junior High has grown in ten 
years from 254 to 391? 

K That only one teacher has been added? 

That in the Stanford Achievement tests every grade 2-8 in¬ 
clusive scored above the standard median score? 
Consolidation saved the district 83,000 last year? 

That the teachers are working hard to make up for lack of 
supplies, books, etc? 

., Supt. 

School items in the columns of newspapers are not only a 
means* of giving the information needed for cooperative rela¬ 
tions but in their ideology bring the administration into rap¬ 
port with the community or'leave it cold or even antagonistic. 
This is especially true in places not too large for the psycho¬ 
logical factors of community living to have lost their effective¬ 
ness. Such communications must be formulated in the light 
oi local circumstances and require understanding and knowl- 
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edge on the part of the administrator. Depending upon such 
circumstances, the two following examples of notices of the 
opening of schools may either have been effective, unfortunate 
or failed in utilizing the opportunity for strengthening coopera¬ 
tive relations. 

The first appeared in the paper of a small New' Hampshire 

town, 

NOTICE 

The . . . Public Schools will open September 4. 

There will be a Teachers’ Meeting at the Grade School 

Building, September 3 at 2:30 p.m. 

The second is the newspaper notice of the beginning of the 
session of a consolidated school located in an agricultural vil¬ 
lage in Kentucky. 

SCHOOL NEWS 

The . . . Public School will open Tuesday, September 5th 
wdth the first assembly in the Methodist Church at 9 o’clock. 

We are expecting each parent to be present with his child. 
Your attendance is imperative for the welfare and best 
development of your child, school and community. You 
would not dare risk your finances even to an expert financier, 
without giving him your undivided cooperation, but I ven¬ 
ture to say without fear of contradiction that the education 
of your child is the greatest material heritage that any 
parent can give his posterity. An education is a possession 
that moth and rust can not corrupt nor thieves break through 
and steal, but houses, land and money are being taken away 
from their rightful possessors each day. Therefore, I,implore 
your help in making this the most successful school year 
we have yet experienced. A school is an institution con¬ 
stituted of pupils, parents and teachers and for either of 
these factors to default in their obligation and duty means a 
less efficient school. As a teacher, have I a legitimate excuse 
for the school not being at its best until I have exerted my 
best efforts to foster its development? The answer must be in 
the negative. Likewise, it must be true of either of the other 
factors. All individuals are fallible and no one is more walling 
to admit of their susceptibility to mistakes than teachers, but 
these errors can be greatly reduced by the full and harmonious 
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cooperation of each constituent in this school district. Take 
our yoke upon you and learn of us; look at our problems 
through our lense, and thus see if you arrive at the same con- 

In°my humble opinion no parent has a better temporal 
friend than a conscientious, God fearing and God called 
-teacher. Our entire teaching corps is made up of such in¬ 
structors. Therefore, we covet an opportunity to help you 

and may we expect the same of you. . . 

J .. Principal 


Courses of Study and the Community. Another problem of 
the administrator, one in which teachers also share, is the adjust- 
f ment of the courses of study to the community. The state¬ 
ment that the school is the servant of the community may well 
be revised to read, the school serves the community through 
serving society. The ultimate objectives of education are the 
same for all schools, no matter in what community, and go 
back to the development of the personality needed for par¬ 
ticipation in the life of our day. Group and institutional life, 
however, does not exist in a vacuum, it is found in local c om- 
' munities; and schools must seek the attainment of ultimates 
through the realization of more immediate objectives defined 
in part by life in these communities. Also what is possible at 
\ any stage of development of a child is determined largely by 
his background. Then, as already seen, the community tradi¬ 
tionally has regarded the school as its own and a certain amount 
of adjustment would be made inevitable by this fact were 
there not other more valid grounds for advocating it. 

The problems grow out of attempts to determine the extent 
of the adjustment. The superintendent of the Florida city in 
which a citizen protested against the use of a geography with 
1 twenty-five pictures of California scenes as against four of 

Florida, may have been able to laugh off the incident, although 
this is by no means a foregone conclusion. He faces a difficult 
r , situation, however, in deciding the extent to which the offering 

g f of his schools should be influenced by needs of the transient 

1 population as opposed to the permanent. Or again, for example. 
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in schools attempting vocational guidance and even more in 
those providing vocational training, the question of the extent 
to which local means of livelihood should influence the work is 
encountered. The general principle that there should be adap¬ 
tation has been accepted as almost a pedagogical axiom, to use 
the expression of A. A. Douglass. Some believe that the voca¬ 
tional curricula should in large measure deal with the important 
occupations of the community. Thus in cities the courses of 
study have been based upon surveys of the number of people 
employed in the major occupations and the number of pupils 
in the past who have found their way into them. In rural 
regions the principle has been interpreted to mean that the 
courses should seek to prepare pupils for more efficient partici¬ 
pation in the life of rural communities, or stress occupations 
connected with agriculture, or even to influence pupils to 
remain in these places and thus contribute to their betterment. 
Limiting the validity of such adaptations in both urban and 
rural communities are the facts of the increasing mobility of 
people, especially the city-ward trend, the rise of factors tending 
to lessen differences between communities and the rapid change 
in the processes of occupations themselves. For many such 
reasons, others urge not only against gearing the vocational 
program too closely to local occupations but against highly 
specific vocational education at all. In actual practice then, 
the extent of adaptation will vary but some is usually found. 

Much the same situation exists as regards the course of study 
and the civic, social and cultural needs and activities of the 
community. As has been seen, we are troubled with the ills 
of stratification and segregation. Heterogeneity aids these in 
the breakdown of community unity, of the sense of civic respon¬ 
sibility. Local contacts and interaction are less adequate for 
social-civic education. Since the particular patterns take dif¬ 
ferent local forms the curricular adaptations must coincide 
with these respective needs in a given community. 

A further illustration of both the difficulty of applying the 
principle and of the necessity for attempting to do so is found 
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in the two diverse backgrounds of the pupils in town and village 
schools. About two-thirds to a half actually live in these places, 
while the other third or half come from the surrounding open 

country. 

Of course adaptation in the last analysis is made not by the 
administrator but by the classroom teacher as he from day to 
day utilizes the materials of community life and child back¬ 
ground in instruction. Of the need of this men of vision have 
been writing for centuries. 

Public Relations. This discussion of the problems of adminis¬ 
tration may well close with a number of illustrations ot actual 
instances of the type of difficulties involved in maintaining sat¬ 
isfactory public relations especially in smaller communities. 

One not uncommon source of disagreement lies in the tunc- 
tioning of student societies. In a number of states the existence 
of secret fraternities or sororities in public schools is illegal, but 
these organizations continue because of their entrenched posi¬ 
tion, because they operate in a relatively harmless way or 
because school authorities are in sympathy with them. When 
they seem to be detrimental and the authorities desire to bring 
them under supervision, eradicate their exclusive and secret 
features or in other ways minimize their baneful effects, a 
dangerous problem exists. Only great tact, good judgment 
and a penetrating understanding of the community will bring 
the superintendent and his schools through such a course of 
action without injury. For example, in a high school fraternity 
initiation in a large city of a New England state a boy was 
seriously burned. After deliberation the school committee 
decided, among other things, that there should be no more 
pledging or initiation of individuals into sororities and frater¬ 
nities and that students be asked to sign pledges agreeing to 
this ruling. It was hoped that graduation of existing members 
would thus in time terminate the societies. In spite of the rule, 
however, there was subsequent pledging, a few students were 
suspended, the row grew and involved large numbers of parents 
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and suspension was fought for many months through the various 
courts to the state superior court. Premature retirement of 
the superintendent was an indirect result and in the process 
the schools have received scars which will require time to heal. 
Whatever the method used in handling this type of problem 
it will have to be one suited to the thinking and characteristics 
of the community. 

A way for school authorities to assure themselves of a knowl¬ 
edge of where parents stand and give the latter the feeling that 
they are being consulted is through canvassing opinion before 
action is taken. In one city of 50,000 with very strong societies 
operating along Greek letter lines in name or practice the prin¬ 
cipal of the senior high school sent parents a question blank 
with queries such as the following: Should public high school 
organizations be exclusive or democratic? Should the aims of 
the societies be curricular or social? Should the school place a 
limit on the expense of the organizations? What would be 
reasonable expense? Do you favor faculty or pupil control of 
admission to membership? Are you in favor of informal initia¬ 
tions? Should meetings be held on nights preceding a school 
day? Another part of the plan consisted in getting student 
suggestions, and the appointment of committees consisting of 
teachers, society members and other students to consider all 
relevant data and make recommendations. After a public 
hearing new regulations were adopted which converted the 

societies into high-school clubs. 1 

Changes in the school day which lengthen it or shorten the 
lunch period have been the causes of considerable disturbance 
in far too many communities. Even if only a few parents feel 
seriously aggrieved the conflict may grow under newspaper 
publicity to unbelievable magnitude. For instance only a few 
years ago in a Massachusetts city the announcement of a ninety 
minute increase in the school day resulted in protests which 

culminated in a mass meeting attended by 5,000 people. No 

» 

1 Wadhams, J. A., “From Fraternities to Clubs,” American School Board 
Journal , 76 (March 1928), pp. 51-52. 
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matter what the cause may originally have been, if the school 
authorities have acted in such a way that it can be teimed 
“arbitrary” they give the dissatisfied a weapon of power. 
Dismissal of a teacher which does not meet with public approval 
or unpopular management of a school cafeteria are only a few 
of the many hazards to good public relations. 

In the smaller cities and school districts many of the diffi¬ 
culties of the administration grow 7 out of eithei disciplinary 
matters or relations between teachers and the community. 

As an example of the latter w 7 e may take the case of a \ er- 
mont village of about 2,500 population. Among the new ele¬ 
mentary teachers employed one year was one personally much 
interested in aesthetic dancing and quite proficient in the art. 
In the course of the year, in her spare time out of school hours, 
she gave dancing instruction free to a few 7 pupils who were 
interested. Some of the patrons of the school, not the parents 
of the pupils, objected vigorously to the superintendent and 
the school committee. The latter directed the superintendent 
to have the teacher discontinue the instruction. 

Another view comes from the unpublished statement of the 
head of a consolidated school in an Ohio township. The prob¬ 
lems in this school with its four hundred pupils and thirteen 
teachers in a village of three hundred are typical of many. 
The supervising principal w r rites: 

The board insists that the teachers stay in the community, 
in order that they may offer their assistance in the community 
w 7 ork. There are few 7 desirable places in the community where 
teachers can board. In previous years they have boarded in 
the neighboring towns. At present I am so situated that it 
would be possible for me to board four of them. Would it be 
advisable or w 7 hat is the solution? 

There is a married lady, age about forty, from a neighboring 
town teaching the seventh grade. She is a very good teacher 
and gets results. The community is objecting to having her 
teach because her husband who is an able bodied man re¬ 
fuses to w’ork, depending upon her salary for a living. What 
should be done about the case? 

There are some local girls, graduates of the school, w 7 ho have 
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chosen to follow the teaching profession. Three have taught 
for three years each in neighboring schools and have made 
good. The board thinks it is only just and fair to give them an 
opportunity to teach here in preference to some of our teachers 
who have taught for years. Would this be advisable? 

We have three churches in the community which are quite 
antagonistic toward each other. Would it be advisable to 
affiliate with any one church or better to divide interest 
between the three? 

Would it be advisable for the school to handle all school 
texts and school supplies? The board is advocating this very 
strongly except for the clerk of the board who happens to be 
the local dealer in such things. We have ample room in the 
building and the board’s idea is to sell at cost plus the expense 
of handling. . 

I have a domestic science teacher who is a good instructor 
but is not very practical. There are complaints also that she 
is not tidy enough with her clothes, especially for a domestic 
science teacher. It probably is a matter of poor taste but 
what can be done? 

Teachers and the Community 

Because of the characteristics of living in the larger cities 
the teacher is relatively free to conduct himself as he desires 
within the bounds of professional ethics. Not so in the sihaller 
communities or in the country, and it is in such places that the 
majority of candidates find their first opportunity for teaching. 
Here there is a danger that the new teacher, because of his 
training, or perhaps because of a large city background, may 
feel himself superior to the community. He may even regard 
himself as something of a missionary to the culturally back¬ 
ward. No more serious mistake could be made. In the first 
place people do not want to be saved and are, in any case, 
rather inclined to resist what is new. Such a teacher wall be 
regarded as an immature upstart and not only will derive scant 
satisfaction from community contacts but will be of extremely 
limited usefulness. Even though he is supposed to represent 
the wider educational insight of the state, he thereby makes 
himself a poor medium for its translation into community 
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patterns. Rather must he realize the sociological nature of the 
community and through his superior understanding achie\ e an 
appreciation of its points of basic strength, be forewarned 
about its attitudes toward him and the school and thus have 
the informed and tolerant intelligence needed to adjust himself 
to its life. In these respects teaching in a small community is 
more difficult than teaching in a large city, yet because of the 
premium it places upon social relations it may be a gieater 
challenge for those who would like to see their lives have wider 
influence than with the children they meet in the classroom. 

Several aspects of the teacher-community relationships will 
now be briefly listed. How" much validity these have will be 
suggested by quotations here and there from statements of 
beginning or younger teachers as to their experiences in various 
states. Although these are only random cases the truth of their 
observations has been corroborated many times over. 

In the first place, the teacher must be discreet in the choice 
of associates, and this includes the kind of people with whom 
he lives. Status in the community is determined in more ways 
than one by the lodging or boarding place. The writer well 
recalls the disgust of a young college professor whose choice 
of a house in a community of 10,000 was vetoed by a superior 
because it w r as located in the “wrong section,” which, inciden¬ 
tally, was only a block from one of the approved streets. How*- 
ever, he lived to see the wisdom of the move. As for associate, 
a teacher in a Massachusetts town warns: “The young teacher 
must be careful of his associates, especially in a small com¬ 
munity. He should make contacts with such social organiza¬ 
tions as are open to him and are within his means. He should 
avoid association with high school pupils on a basis of social 
equality, remembering that he functions as a leader for them, 
not as a 'pal.’ ... In his choice of contacts, let him move with 
the best people he can.” The last statement implies being slow 
to choose until he has time to discover who are the “best 
people.” 

In his relations with parents and citizens generally, he must 
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maintain a disarming but not too profuse cordiality, at the 
same time expecting possible criticism, perhaps indifference 
in regard to things which he thinks vital to the education or 
welfare of children, and maybe lack of cooperation. In the last 
two situations the fault, in part at least, lies at the door of the 
school and the teacher. A Tennessee teacher writes: “If a 
teacher is new for a small town, she is the subject of talk and 
here is her greatest problem. She is criticized for everything 
that she does or does not do. She must watch every step. 
Another important thing is that she must be friendly with all 
the people. She should make all the parents feel that she is 
especially interested in their child.” One in Kentucky states: 
“I have found community and school social problems hardest 
to solve. People criticize a school man very readily, and it is 
impossible to please everyone. However, you will find level¬ 
headed men in every town who will help a new man in his 
community problems/’ From a large Arkansas city a teacher 
in his first year had two comments: “Parents’ laxness in regarcf 
to pupil attendance and grades; parents’ hostility to the school 
system.” A Pennsylvania principal in an interview with t, 
prospective teacher summarized a common community tend¬ 
ency in these words: “Success is always accepted. Failure, 
even though it be the fault of some outside agency, perhaps the 
home, is usually laid at the feet of the schools and teachers. 
Rarely is failure analyzed by the community to find what is 
the matter. The community is prone to jump at conclusions 
with both eyes and ears shut tight.” One of the most important 
things for the teacher to remember is that he must serve the 
interests of all, not just one segment of the community. Al¬ 
though his security may depend upon his standing with the 
“better people,” he must not forget the others. In the same 
way he seems to align himself with only one section when he 
joins the American Federation of Teachers, which is affiliated 

with the American Federation of Labor. 

In the third place, the community expects the teacher to be 
interested in and to participate in certain phases of its life. 
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This means spending most of the week-ends during the school 
year in the community and living in it, thus contributing to it 
both personally and financially. It also means varying degrees 
of participation in the activities of educational, religious, social 
and welfare organizations. It usually does not mean public 
expression of personal opinion about community social and 
civic questions, at least not uninvited during early years. 
Then too, activity along political lines will not be welcome. 


Since various interest groups 


exist and there is stratification 


he must be cautious not to offend in the selection of the vehicles 


for his participation. A teacher in a New Hampshire semi- 
private secondary school records an early experience as follows: 
“Shortly after I began work I visited in the home of a very 
cultured and important person in the town. In the course of 
conversation I was politely informed that as a new member of 
the community I was being watched closely by the town people 
and that it would be a good idea if I connected myself with 
one of the churches in town and attended more or less regu¬ 


larly.” 

Finally, the teacher is expected to avoid doing those things 
which are contrary to the code which the community sets for 
teachers. In many cases this code comprises forms of beliefs 
and behavior which in the past were generally considered desir¬ 
able but which at present may not be strictly adhered to by 
many citizens. Those citizens in doubt about where the “new 
morality” is leading us prefer to have their children brought 
up in the old way and expect teachers to set the example. It 
may be a question of smoking, of attending certain plays and 
movies, of literature read, of the scientific views entertained or 
the companionship of the opposite sex. In several respects 
the unfortunate result is a restricted personal, especially social, 
life for the teacher. While not all teachers are “mobile maidens 
or men meditating matrimony,” all of them need social diver¬ 
sion for the sake of their mental health and many of them are 
single and naturally should be expected as normal individuals 
to enjoy the company of the opposite sex. The teacher must 
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face the situation with a realistic attitude and discover what 

the code is in a given community and then govern himself 
accordingly or else go to another. 

Sometimes school boards express the community mores in 
regulations which the teacher is expected to observe. A far 
from extreme statement is this from the Directory and Hand¬ 
book of the Public Schools of an Arkansas town: 

TEACHER DEPORTMENT 

Teachers are expected to so conduct themselves that their 
actions may be at all times above reproach. Irregular hours 
during school nights unfit a teacher for efficient school work 
on the succeeding day. Such irregularities, therefore, will be 
looked upon by the Administration and the Board of Educa¬ 
tion of this school with disfavor. 

A man in a New Hampshire town reports this experience: 

“ I w &s seen taking out a girl who was a teacher in the girls , 
department of the school. This time the headmaster called me 
into his office and politely informed me that several of his 
friends in the town had noticed that I was going around with 
this girl and did not think the hours we were keeping were those 
becoming a school teacher. He suggested that perhaps it would 
be best if I did not go*out at all in that town because it was 
setting a bad example for the students.” 

In conclusion the statement of one who had passed success¬ 
fully through the adjustments of a beginner may be given: 
“If the young teacher can handle his social position in the town 
well enough so that he is not a subject of discussion, he will 
probably be a success. The problems of the classroom, so much 
exaggerated, are not difficult to handle.” 

Community Use of School Property 

Until comparatively recent times use of the school plant was 
restricted entirely to the use of the pupils. Even though the 
laws of several states made outside usage legal prior to 1900 no 
wide-spread advantage was taken of the opportunity. Both 
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the public and the school authorities tended to regard the 
property as more or less sacred to the use of pupils and outside 
usage as somewhat in the nature of trespass. Of course, here 
and there were instances of different attitudes. In the last few 
decades, however, the concepts of the nature of education and 
the function of schools have been extended and more responsi¬ 
bility is felt for the non-school population. Meanwhile the 
extra-curricular activities increased and served to build new ties 
between schools and communities. Adult education and recrea¬ 
tional movements pointed attention to the usefulness the 
schools might have in their several fields if they but would. 
Influenced by these and other factors, the buildings and grounds 
of new plants were planned so as to provide attractive facilities 
for a wider range of service than that of recitation and calis¬ 
thenics. This involved considerable outlays of capital and there 
was heard with increasing insistence the argument that it was 
economically unsound to let this invested capital lie idle and 
depreciate during those parts of the day and year when schools 
were not in session. 

The result has been that the school has been opened to com¬ 
munity use to an extent that was undreamed of a few years ago, 
especially in rural regions or the smaller communities where 
facilities for recreational, social and athletic activities are not 
abundant, as in large cities. In fact the early strength of the 
school community-center movement was found in the needs of 
the people of the less densely populated states. Yet there are 
many boards arid school administrators still who look askance 
at the new attitude toward community usefulness. They either 
refuse to permit the use of the property, draw up regulations 
which severely curtail the possibilities, or assess extremely high 
fees for the privilege. 

According to Ready, in the following twenty-four states the 
control of school property was, in 1930, vested in the local 
school board: Alabama, California, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
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North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Texas and Vermont. In Maryland county boards had 
this power of control, while in Nebraska in the absence of legis¬ 
lation it was customary for the voters to determine upon use 
of the property. 1 Ready names sixteen states which have legis¬ 
lation permitting the use of school playgrounds after school 
hours by outside agencies for recreational purposes. Accord¬ 
ingly, in a number of states, interest for the moment has risen 
to the point of permissive legislation or leaving the decision to 
local boards; in others there is indifference or lack of legal 
sanction. State departments of education themselves in a 
number of states show little concern. 

Where the way is legally open, other community facilities 
inadequate and a desire exists to have school property serve 
the community there are a number of practical problems to be 
met by a plan for operation. What specific uses and organiza¬ 
tions shall be permitted or encouraged? Indicative of one 
answer might be a motto of the Cooperative Education Asso¬ 
ciation of Virginia: “Every public school in Virginia a Com¬ 
munity Center where the citizens may unite for improvement 
of their educational, moral, civic and economic interests.” 
Should buildings be used for political and religious meetings or 
by individuals or organizations for their own profit? Should 
use be entirely restricted to the community? In as much as 
both operating costs and depreciation are involved, should 
fees be charged all users or should .only some be charged? If 
the latter, who should be exempt? What custodial care is 
necessitated? Through whom shall permits be secured? Should 
the school’s own extra-curricular program be required to give 
way to outside use? Should the school authorities take rather 
definite responsibility for promoting and arranging a schedule 
of community use or simply extend a welcome to responsible 
organizations and grant their requests when made? 

A study of the uses of auditoriums in New York State showed 

1 Ready, M. M. f School Playgrounds , U. S. Office of Education Pamphlet, 
No. 10. 1930, p. 18. 
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the general tendency to restrict them to those having recrea¬ 
tional purposes or special community activities related to 
schools or public welfare. In almost half of the communities 
covered no rental charge was made. The average usage was 
once a week. 1 In cities as large as Des Moines and Omaha part 
of the school plants are reported to be in use nearly every eve¬ 
ning. Examples of the fees charged for the use of high school 
auditoriums in 1930 in various cities are: Newark, $3 to S30; 
Cleveland, 81.50 to 813; Stamford, 81 to 810; Portland, Me., 
814.50 to 850; Hartford, 820 to 835; New York City, 80.25 to 
810; Berlin, N. H., 850; Cincinnati, 815 to 825; Nashua, 825 to 
875; Buffalo, 83 to 85; Oakland, 83 to 820. Charges for the 
use of the gymnasium alone in the same year were: Boston, 
Bangor, Chicopee, Buffalo, 83; New York City, 81.75; Green¬ 
field, Mass., and Los Angeles, 82.50; New Orleans and Cleve¬ 
land, 84; Bayonne, 84.50; Des Moines and Baltimore, 85; Grand 
Rapids, 86; Rutland, Vt., 87.50; and Keene, N. H., 810. 2 

The particular plan put into operation then must be worked 
out in the light of all considerations and adapted to the needs, 
desires and conditions of the given community. As a concrete 
example of the thinking of one board on the subject, we may 
quote from the News-Leader the gist of the new rules adopted 
in October 1931 in Richmond: 

Under the new rules, use of the school buildings for 
regular Sunday school and church services or other religious 
instruction will still be permitted upon payment of the 
regular fees but use of the buildings for bazaars and card 
parties is prohibited and the only dancing to be permitted 
except on the stage will be the annual and commencement 
balls of John Marshall and Thomas Jefferson High Schools. 

No secret meetings or series of engagements of the same 
building for political purposes will be permitted and only 
such meetings and entertainments as are of community 

1 Soper, W. A., Use of the Elementary School Auditorium in Cities arul Villages 
uruier Superintendents, University of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 990, 

2 From an unpublished study, The Community Use of School Buddings, by 
b. A. Doody, Headmaster, Stevens High School, Claremont, N. H. 
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interest will be allowed in the school buildings. Citizen’s 
associations, parent-teacher associations, mothers’ clubs and 
Boy and Girl Scout organizations will be allowed use of the 
buildings for their meetings without payment of fees. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. A newly elected chairman of the city board of education of Boston, 
in discussing the things he hoped the board would accomplish, sug¬ 
gested “Bi-monthly meetings between parents and teachers, to ac¬ 
quaint each body with the ideas of the other. Movies, lectures and 
entertainment to stimulate parental interest in public education.” Is 
such a proposal practicable in a city with 369 school buildings? What 
means can you suggest for accomplishing the same purposes? 

2. In the report of a recent study of the schools of New York City 
made by a special committee headed by the State Commissioner of 
Education, there is the following criticism: “The majority of principals 
are primarily interested and skilled in the more routinized administra¬ 
tive aspects of the work. They give relatively little attention to the 
community relationships of the school.” To what extent did this seem 
to be true of principals you have known? Make five definite suggestions 
of things a principal could and should make it a policy of doing. 

3. Two school board members, one an ex-mayor, recently entered the 
classroom of a high school teacher of literature in a New Hampshire 
city. Interrupting the class, which was studying Silas Marner , the ex¬ 
mayor asked why students were not being taught about distinguished 
New Hampshire and American citizens instead. WTen the teacher 
replied that she had no choice since Silas Marner was required reading 
in the state course of study, the ex-mayor retorted, “poppycock,” and 
then proceeded to recite “Barbara Frietchie.” The teacher became 
hysterical and was taken home. If you had been the teacher what 

would it have been best for you to do? 

4. Assume you are responsible for inserting in the newspapers the 

September notice of the opening of schools in some small city or 
town with which you are well acquainted. Write out this notice in 

detail. 

6. Suppose you were teaching in a school in your home community. 
Show in the case of a subject in which you have great interest how your 
teaching of it might utilize community materials and link up with com¬ 
munity situations in educative ways. 
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6. In an editorial appearing in the Cincinnati Times-Star, April 21, 
1932, there occurred this statement regarding the decreasing age of 
criminals: “It is easy to set it down to defects in our system of educa¬ 
tion, to our sensational novels and magazines, to gangster movies, to 
prohibition. All of these may be contributing causes, but whether 
taken separately or together they do not account for our veritable army 
of young criminals.” What does then? Which of the above “causes” 
seems to be the most influential? 

7. The following provisions are taken from the Code of Professional 
Ethics adopted by the New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association. 

As the teacher must necessarily stand in loro parentis , in rather 
large measure, the duty of teachers to parents is to seek their ac¬ 
quaintance, to co-operate with them in the education of their chil¬ 
dren, to become informed of the home life and conditions by friendly 
visits, and in all other respects to manifest an interest in the in¬ 
dividual child. Above all, a teacher should be frank as well as sym¬ 
pathetic, in dealing with parents. Criticism by parents should be 
received with courtesy and patience. 

The duty of teachers to the community is to be loyal to those in 
authority over them. In case of a conflict of educational ideals, 
between teachers and trustees or school boards, while they should 
recognize the fact that the school authorities must direct the general 
policy of the school, it is the duty of teachers to be loyal to their 
professional ideals, to protest against any violation of professional 
ethics, and in extreme cases to resign, stating their reasons to the 
community. 

Are there any points in this section of the Code with which you dis¬ 
agree? Examine the Code of Ethics adopted by the National Educa¬ 
tion Association to see what provisions it has dealing with school 
community relationships. 

8. A county Woman’s Christian Temperance Union organization in 
Massachusetts had material dealing with the alleged evils of alcohol 
and tobacco printed on blotters which it wished the principal of a town 
high school to distribute to his students. The principal declined to put 
them into circulation and was charged by the president of the Union 
with not doing his part to educate the students under his care. Do you 
approve of his decision? Formulate the educational principles which 
should guide an administrator or teacher in deciding what usages of the 
school might be allowed for disseminating material for outside or¬ 
ganizations. 
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Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 
1934, Chap. II. 

Herein is proposed and described a local unit of school organization 
based upon community boundaries. 

Graves, F. P. The Administration of American Education , The Macmil¬ 
lan Co., 1932, Chap. XXIII. 

Discusses various types of local school units, including the commu¬ 
nity unit. 

Hacker, L. W. “The County Community School Unit in Illinois,” 
American School Board Journal , 78 (March 1929), p. 44. 

Proposes the division of counties into community units according 
to economic status, social and religious interests of people, topogra¬ 
phy, density and character of population, assessed valuation. 

Hart, J. K. Educational Resources of Village and Rural Communities , 
The Macmillan Co., 1913, Chap. XV. 

A storehouse of suggestions as to how the selection of curricular 
materials and methods of approach may utilize the life of the com¬ 
munity. 

Judd, C. H. Education and Social Progress , Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1934, Chap. 6. 

A lucid discussion of the rise of professional management of schools 
and of the disharmony between it and lay management representa¬ 
tive of the community. 

“A National Survey of School-Community Contacts,” Eleventh Year¬ 
book , Department of Elementary School Principals, National Educa¬ 
tion Association, 1932, pp. 163-193. 

A summary of data provided by over 1,000 schools dealing with 
the extent of school community contacts, agencies for making 
them, etc. 
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Neulen, L. N. “A Policy for Using School Buildings for Other than 
School Purposes,” American School Board Journal , 88 (May 1934) 
pp. 29-30, 70. 

Following a general discussion of problems of community use, 

specific recommendations are made for all the details of administra¬ 
tion. 

Overn, A. V. “A Sound Educational Organization for States of Small 
Population,” American School Board Journal, 90 (March 1935), p. 14. 

Advocates locating schools neai; center of natural communities of 

“automobile size,” these to be determined by research like that of 
Garnett in Missouri. 

Phelps, H. A. Contemporary Social Problems, Prentice-Hall Inc 
1932, Chap. XVIII. 

A brief discussion of the traits and practices of delinquents and the 
factors associated with delinquency. 

Reckless, W. C. and Smith, Mapheus. Juvenile Delinquency, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1932, Chap. VI. 

Besides this chapter on school maladjustments and delinquency 

the student should extend his reading to other phases of the causes 
and corrective treatment. 

Steiner, J. F. Community Organization, Century Co., 1925, Chap. IX. 

The rise of the community-center movement and the wider use of 
school property, administrative practices and problems are discussed. 

Thrasher, F. M. “Juvenile Delinquency and Crime Prevention,” 
Readings in Educational Sociology, PrentieeHIall, Inc., 1934, Vo! II 

Suggestions are made for a coordinated plan and organization to 
prevent or lessen delinquency. 

~v T ^ e Sociology of Teaching, John Wiley and Sons, 1932, 

These chapters provide excellent discussions of the sociological 
teacherr ntenng th ° relation between the community, school and 
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Williamson, M. The Social Worker in the Prevention and Treatment of 
Delinquency , American Association of Social Workers, 1935. 

Highly recommended as giving teachers an insight into the nature 
of the services of certain types of social workers with whom he should 
. be able to cooperate. Positions described are found in probation 
departments, juvenile courts, bureaus of policewomen, bureaus of 
crime prevention, in girls’ bureaus. 

Works, G. A. “Adaptation of Local School Administration to Rural 
Conditions,” Educational Administration and Supervision , XV 
(November 1929), pp. 574-580. 

Defects of the usual rural school district are discussed and the 
community unit proposed as a means of remedying them. 
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CHAPTER XI 


EDUCATION OF THE CITIZEN 

The newspaper account which detailed every action and all 
important decisions of the annual meeting of a Vermont town 
of 4,800 population opened with these sentences: 

The new Hartford High School auditorium which was voted 
at the 1934 annual town meeting was the scene of the annual 
town meeting of 1935, Tuesday March 5. The meeting 
opened at 9 o'clock and did not end until 4:45 p.m. with an 
hour and a half recess for dinner. 

The thirty articles of the Warning were disposed of in a 
business-like manner, several of them calling forth heated 
discussion and finally were acted upon without much opposi¬ 
tion. Explanations on various matters were called for and 
duly and satisfactorily given by those questioned. 

Ballot was called for on one occasion, and a hand count on 
another. And when all was said and done the voters put in a 
whole day of voting “aye” to all the appropriations asked in 
the Warning except that of 8800.00 in article 25, which was 
passed over. 1 

Each citizen had the opportunity to hear the officers of the town 
report on the performance of their duties. Although the number 
of issues, “the thirty articles,” upon which he would be called 
to vote was large, he had the chance to hear them explained, 
to ask questions, to participate in discussion before his decision 
would be called for. Furthermore, the published Warning had 
listed all of these issues a week or so before the meeting so that 

there was time for the citizens to put their heads together and 
to think matters over. 

Such procedure, except for the multiplicity of issues, harks 
back to the period of more simple government in our pre- 

1 From The Landmark, March 7, 1935, p. 1. 
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industrial years. The scope of government whether local, state 
or national was rather narrow and less complex. Since the 
issues were fewer, they could receive more consideration from 
the voters and the will of the voters when expressed was less 
subject to misinterpretation and had more of a mandatory note 
for the town officers. Generalization must not be carried too 
far, but for the relatively smaller part of the life of the citizen— 
which was expressed through political action participation 
itself, informal and political party education provided a con¬ 
siderable amount of guidance. In the integrated life of today 
governmental functioning must be more pervasive and rami¬ 
fied and the older means of education are less adequate for in¬ 
telligent citizenship. Consideration of what kind of education 
is needed, however, will have to w r ait upon an examination of 
the nature of government and of the state for which it is an 

agent. 

Nature of the National State 

The state may be thought of as the organ set up to govern 
and protect the people^ within a given territory. Its plan of 
organization - and its functioiTas'government are such as to 
imply that it is the people’s supreme soeiM-institution. Never¬ 
theless, it should be noted that actually its direct reference is 
to the institutionalized political aims of society as distinguished 
from many other types of purposes, be they educational, re¬ 
ligious, economic, recreational or what not of its constituent 
people. Theories of the origin of the state differ and are treated 
by political science, but it is evident that man’s political prac¬ 
tices, like any other institutional activities, have arisen out of 
fundamental needs which he thereby attempts to satisfy. e 
seeks a means of regulating conflicting individual and group 
interests for the common good, he seeks justice in socia ar¬ 
rangements, he seeks security for a life of order within t e 
state’s society and security with respect to his interests in his 

relations with the people of other states. . 

The state then is the association of people for the attainmen 
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of these satisfactions and finds tangible form in the political 
arrangements of government, political parties and laws. From 
this it is clear that these institutions must be regarded not as 
ends in themselves to be cherished in a particular form as in¬ 
trinsically valuable but as means of expressing the public will 
and securing its political ends. Their usefulness may be judged 
then by the service they render in expressing the collective 
opinion of the people, and not by any other characteristic. It 
should be expected that government operations will change with 
social conditions at large. 

This is but another way of saying that the state and all its 
agencies are but the crystallization of the beliefs, sentiments 
and practices of a given society. These are part of the societal 
culture, a part which is concerned with providing better control 
over nature and human association. And like all other non- 
material culture traits they have their real existence in the mind 
and are perpetuated only as their elements are transmitted to 
outcoming generations. But the fact that they must be trans¬ 
mitted if they are to survive must not blind us to their essential 
character as instruments of human desires. Also, like other 
elements of culture in that, once created, they tend to become 
traditional and binding in their control of man the creator, so 
do the state and its agencies of government, political parties 
and laws, resist change. The government which arose as a 
means of freeing men from certain dominations may of itself 
become still more oppressive in other directions. 

Governmental institutions are the cultural arrangements 
through which individuals and groups express only part of 
their activities, those of a political nature; yet through no 
others are the collective wishes expressed in such an authorita¬ 
tive form. With minor exceptions, only government is permitted 
to exercise force if necessary to maintain control. Informal 
control is established through the socializing influences of many 
institutions upon the individual personality, but government 
emphasizes formal and direct control through laws. To it is 
entrusted the widest supervision and regulation of diverse in- 
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dividual and group activities. The state defines the relations 
that individuals and groups shall sustain to it and, within limits, 
to each other. In a democracy this definition is, of course, 
based upon the public will; in an autocracy upon the will of 
the dominating few. Unlike other institutions, the state and 
its agent, government, are held responsible by the people for 
whatever happens that is deemed detrimental to the common 
good. Especially in a democratic state do the people look to it 
for the ultimate obtainable in the even-handed dispensing of 
justice. Other institutions are expected to reflect vested interest 
in public relations, but not so the state. Finally, unlike other 
institutions, the state is charged with supreme responsibility 
in conserving the important interests of its citizens in relation 
to other states. Because of such facts it is hopeless to attempt 
a final statement of the limits within which government action 
should be circumscribed. They necessarily will vary from one 
period to another. 

The Democratic State. The most distinctive characteristic 
of the state in this country is that it is democratic. But despite 
the recognition of this fact as a truth many persons are not 
certain of its full meaning. It may perhaps be somewhat vaguely 
connected, in the minds of some, with the freedom of oppor¬ 
tunity it permits, for example, for the employee to marry his 
boss’s daughter, tit is associated in the common mind with 
universality of the right to vote, despite the fact that there are 
considerable limitations upon this in actual practice.* Or the 
feature most significant to some is the public school system 
which opens its doors to all. Yet how democratic is an educa¬ 
tion which turns out gangsters and individualists without social 

consciousness? 

This suggests that it is difficult to identify democracy with 
any particular social practice or institution without running 
the risk of question or contradiction. The difficulty of giving 
any final description leads Kulp to say that the residual essence 
of democracy lies in the “ power to overthrow rulers through 
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elections without the necessity of violent or bloody revolutions 
and the setting up of new or different governments as we are 
able.” 1 Such a narrow formulation hardly proves satisfying 
even to the student of government and he prefers to attempt a 


somewhat more explicit statement of features, something along 
this line: First, it is a government in which the masses exercise 
sovereignty in the determination of policies and in the selection 


of officials, for it is conceived to be the agency for political ex¬ 
pression of all and not of the few. As a consequence, to the 
extent that the people actually do control, governmental opera¬ 
tion inclines toward the principle that all have the right to enjoy 
the essential satisfactions of life. Another consequence is that 
such a government tends to be responsive to the will of the 
public and it is possible to fix official responsibility and require 
accounting for action. Democracy also seems to imply that 
there shall be publicity for governmental processes so that the 

scrutiny by interested parties will serve as a check on mal¬ 
feasance in office. 

But students have rightly asserted that democracy in this 
country has come to mean something more than the manner in 
which political activity is governed. It has been called a mode 
of life, an attitude with which we face social problems. True, 
its first conspicuous appearance here was in connection with 
political institutions. The concepts of the eighteenth century 
liberals of the unique worth of the individual and his great 
potentialities were typical of the idealism expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence and by our great political leaders 
since that time. We treasure as symbolic of our spirit such 
affirmations as that this is a nation conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
But though the first tentative effort for democracy was in part 
capitalized through political institutions and has with the 
passage of the years been ever more fully realized through 
them, it cannot be thought to have its chief existence in them. 

That it has grown into something more is in no little measure 


1 Kulp, D. H., op. cit., p. 354. 
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due to the influences of frontier living. Where birth and prestige 
were of little avail, the solid worth of a man or woman, a boy or 
girl, might more easily reveal itself. The more artificial, socially 
fostered standards which divide men were displaced under the 
necessities of elemental living, and the individual, on the one 
hand, was permitted freedom of an undreamed of extent and 
opportunity for social experimentation; on the other, he was 
driven to recognize that at points he must curb his freedom in 
the interest of the common good. The rapid development of 
the frontier was eloquent testimony that the average man had 
within him potentialities for sturdy independence and self- 
reliance and went far to justify the faith that the earlier liberals 
had in him. (There was of course a degenerative influence also at 
times.) Thus there grew up a spirit favorable to shaping social 
arrangements in such a way that they would foster individual 
development and grant equality of opportunity. 

In this present century there has been more wide-spread 
recognition of what our brash young industrial system wa^ 
doing to the workers; the fact that to a greater or lesser extent 
his interests, desires and development were being submerged 
by machinery and impersonal relations. • The democratic spirit 
has found some expression in attempts to personalize the worker, 
to treat him as an end in himself not merely as a means to pro¬ 
duction. The difficulty of accomplishing this in any thorough¬ 
going manner was seen in a previous chapter to lie in the weight¬ 
ing that the industrial system gives economic values as opposed 
to human values. Nevertheless, various partially corrective 
measures have made their appearance in recent years under 
the inclusive term of industrial democracy. In some such ways 
aspects of the democratic way of life came to be found in other 
social institutions besides those political, so that we may think 
of our society itself as partially realizing the democratic ideal. 

If democracy then is not something to be identified wit 
particular institutions as previously asserted, but is a concept 
of the manner of living which we are seeking to realize, an atti¬ 
tude toward the individual and his relation to society, how then 
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may its characteristics be summarized? They seem to include 
the following: & belief that the individual should have oppor¬ 
tunity for the development of his potentialities and for the 
enjoyment of the fundamental satisfactions of life; a belief that 
individuals can and should be allowed a large measure of freedom 
for this development and be trusted to avoid its abuse because 
of their capacity for the mutual recognition of interests; a belief 
that social institutions should function so as to promote the 
interests of all persons; a belief that institutions must, there¬ 
fore, be under the control of the common man and subject to 
change by him when public thought holds that change will in¬ 
crease their serviceability; a belief that the average man is 

capable of assuming the responsibilities implied by the fore¬ 
going faiths. / 


This belief in the competency of the common man for a large 
measure of self-direction and socially intelligent behavior has 
been challenged by the aristocratically inclined of every age 
whether they be monarchists, hereditarians, the social elite, the 
mtelhgensia or those Americans affected by what Gregory Mason 
calls a hemispheric inferiority complex, who worship European 
cultural traditions rather than our own democratic ones ; An 
interesting presentation of the deterministic view is made by 
r inney who assumes upon the basis of the results of intelligence 
testing that the masses of the population are too dull for any 
sort of intellectual independence. He, therefore, counsels that 
the safety of democracy is to be found in their intellectual de¬ 
pendence. 1 The problem then is to indoctrinate the masses with 
the kinds of beliefs that are consistent with democracy; beliefs 
however, which are constantly revised in the light of the latest 
knowledge-. School application is to “teach the what, memoriter, 
o all but to the bright teach also the why." 1 There is much 

r r xV™" 1 in the •» "<*i to L t,„ g h t 

"to , 11 “ questionable procedure to limit the stimulating 
whys to those already accustomed to this kind of thinking 

There are several replies to all such views and one is historical. 

Finney, R. L. t op. cit. t pp . 3S7-396. 
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In societies where the common man has been treated as com¬ 
petent and has been given freedom and opportunity for de¬ 
velopment, history records his measurable progress in better 
self-direction and more intelligent social behavior. The ages 
in which he appears least competent are those in which he is 
assumed to be a hewer of wood and a drawer of water capable 
neither of vision for the present nor of appreciation for a better 
future. Another answer comes from consideration of the data 
of social psychology sketched in the second chapter. It was 
shown there that what the normal man became depended not 
so much on traits of inherited nature as upon how he was in¬ 
fluenced by environment and what the environment was which 
supplied the influences. This is not to deny the inheritance of 
organic capacity, but to deny that the capacities for self- 
direction and intelligent social behavior in the average man 
depend directly upon and are in proportion to his heredity. 
Rather they are developed in us by human association and 
its culture. Both our capacity for this kind of learning and 
what we become through it thus depend upon these factors of 
the social order and thus the democratic faith in some poten¬ 
tiality for improvement is no will-of-the-wisp or wish-fulfillment 
adjustment or vain delusion. It provides as realized the social 
arrangements necessary for the elevation of the individual, and 
these may be increasingly capitalized by the individuals of suc¬ 
cessive generations. 

Trends in Government 

Trends in government at all levels—national, state and 
local—are significant for social fife and thus for education. 
Four of these may be briefly noted here: expansion of govern¬ 
mental activity, specialization and professionalization, cen¬ 
tralization and growth of nationalism. 

Expansion of Governmental Activity. A number of factors 
have been operative, over the years, leading to the enlargement 
of the sphere of the state and its governing functions. Here 
again are to be noted the marks of that transformation which 
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has taken place in our society during the last several decades. 
The growth of modern science and knowledge, of all our tech¬ 
nology, has made change in government possible and has 
created a demand for it. Public knowledge and thought about 
the services which these new developments have made possible 
have fathered the wish to have them and have suggested gov¬ 
ernment as the social institution best fitted to make them avail¬ 
able. Further, if society is to benefit from technological proc¬ 
esses there must be relative stability for their operation, which 
in turn places a premium on increased governmental control. 
On the other hand, we have traced in connection with economic 
life the consequences to the individual and society of indus¬ 
trialization. For the former, life is made more hazardous and 
uncertain, while he needs protection against business cycles 
accidents, sickness, old age, and the conditions of city living- 
protections in earlier days either not required or else cared for 
adequately by other institutions than government. For society 
there is greater need of conservation of natural resources of 
protection from ill health and epidemics, of harmonious trade 
relations with other governments, of regulation of communica- 
lon and transportation, etc. Moreover, groups of citizens have 
realized the possibilities of obtaining services desired by them 
through government sponsorship and have organized to exert 
pressure to this end. Thus for many reasons an expansion of 
iunctionmg was inevitable although it has not gone so far as in 
European countries, not even excluding England. 

The total cost of government, federal, state and local in 
terms of 1915 dollars doubled between that year and 1929 but 
Per capita costs in the same dollars was only two-thirds greater 

Ten tl L ? r ‘ h V X ‘ ri0 ; J1 Durin S the years of the last 

Y and the first decade of this, much of the expansion of 
d .ral governmental activity was concerned with the regula¬ 
tion of railroads, corporations and trusts and banking. Since 
at time there has been some extension of social control in 

Trends^^lcG ra*w-HiUj^ 1933 ^pp^l!}24-^330.^ men * Functions,” Recent Social 
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these spheres and new forms initiated in the fields of power, 
interstate trade, the radio and air transportation. The big 
expansion, however, since 1915, as measured by federal ex¬ 
penditures, has been in the provision of various services for the 
public and for business and in higher military costs. The last 
were involved with the great and increasing burden of providing 
pensions, hospital care and compensation for war veterans. The 
most notable addition to federal civil functions came through 
the promotion of aeronautics, radio, the postal service, merchant 
marine and agriculture, while grants to education, conservation, 
highway construction and maintenance accounted for lesser 
increases. The extensive enforcement of federal penal legislation 
represents another area of growth. A summary view of the 
trend is contained in the estimates given by Wooddy that 
“ perhaps one-third of the actual types of administrative work 
carried on by the federal government in 1930 had not been 
authorized prior to 1915” and that “perhaps more than one- 
half of the growth of federal administration can be ascribed to 
these newer types of work.” 

With state governments the great expansion of activity in 
recent decades has been concerned with four functions of which 
the first two received the greatest attention: highways, educa¬ 
tion, recreation and conservation and development of natural 
resources. An increasing share of the cost of education prior 
to the depression was being borne by local governments. The 
latter also did not permit as large a relative decline in the 
importance of public welfare and health activities as did the 
other governmental levels. In cities, actually, a number of new 
health functions appeared, while provision of recreational facil¬ 
ities was pushed more actively than by the states. In the main, 
however, the growth of state and city governments has been 
through the expansion of older activities rather than in the 
introduction of new ones. 

Specialization and Professionalization. As the effects of social 
changes began to make themselves increasingly felt and gov- 
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ernmental functions began to multiply, the movement found 
administrate e organization poorly prepared to meet the situa¬ 
tion. Rural local government with its large number of elected 
officials and loose organization is still in this condition. As the 
specialization wrought by technological advance proceeded, 
whichever governmental units were the more adaptable under¬ 
went corresponding changes and themselves became more 
specialized. Officials giving full time to their work and trained 
in their particular duties became necessary. Moreover, pressure 
has been exerted to effect greater efficiency and obtain more 
service for the tax dollar expended. In nation and state more 
responsibility has been concentrated in the hands of chief ex¬ 
ecutives who have been aided in specialized functions through 
the work of multifarious bureaus, staff officials, boards and de¬ 
partments. To some extent there has been a tendency to select 
men for their work by their qualifications and merit rather than 
because of political considerations. Budgetary control and 
administration in nation and states and even in cities have 
tightened central business management. In cities centralization 
o responsibility has taken the form of strengthening the powers 
of the mayor or making use of a city manager or council. 

In truth, government at any level today is the most complex 
business in the world, as a moment’s consideration of the range 
of functions and services will suggest. Small wonder then that 
many more scientifically and professionally trained men do not 
tad places in government service than in the past; but there is 
reason to think that with any spread of civil service classifica¬ 
tions or without such benefit the number will increase with the 
years. In 1896, of the 178,717 federal positions, only 3,620 or 
^ per cent, were of a professional or semi-professional or scien¬ 
tific nature. By 1931 the number had risen to 33 779 or 5.7 
per cent, of the total of 588,815 employees. 1 

The expansion and specialization of governmental functions 
has caused the total number of people in government employ to 


' White, L. D., “Public 
Hill, 1933, p. 1414. 
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multiply greatly; this in itself constitutes a problem. Besides 
the numerous appointive positions which at the federal level 
have rapidly increased in the last few years, the number of 
elective officials is placed at about three-quarters of a million. 

Centralization. Accompanying the expansion of government 
is the tendency of some units to gain at the expense of others. 
Those units which were most effective in meeting the rising 
demands for services found a ready means of enhancing their 
powers in so doing. Thus the states have greatly increased 
their ascendancy over local governments, cities over rural and 
the federal over all. When centralization is mentioned the most 
frequent thought is of the transfer of functions from smaller to 
larger units. The ascendancy of the state over local government 
has taken place in considerable measure—though not completely 
in this way. On the other hand, a unit may come to have a larger 
balance of power through assuming new responsibilities hereto¬ 
fore exercised by no other unit. It was seen that a considerable 
porportion of the expansion of federal government has been 
of this nature, especially in the fields of transportation, com¬ 
munication, trade, employment, etc. It seems probable that 
had there been a different constitutional relationship between 
it and the states the latter would have suffered more trans¬ 
ference of their functions than took place prior to 1932. Since 
that year, because of the economic emergency, Congressional 
legislation and administrative action have stepped, over state 
boundaries in a number of respects, though the constitutionality 
has been questioned. 

In the earlier years of this century an effective means by 
which the federal government gained authority at the expense 
of the states was through the policy of conditional grants of aid. 

In the previous century federal aid to the states had usually 
been extended in connection with grants of public land and 
relatively few strings had been attached. With land no longer 
available, aid necessarily took the form of money and certain 
conditions were usually imposed upon the states, as, for instance, 
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the requirement that the state must match the gift with the 
appropriation of equal sums, submit to federal scrutiny both 
their plans for expenditure and the actual execution of projects, 
and face loss of the aid if they failed to meet the conditions 
specified by federal authority. Notable grants of this nature 
have been made for agricultural extension education, vocational 
education, conservation, highways and maternity hygiene— 
which last has been discontinued. While one of the primary 
effects of these conditional grants has been to stimulate state 
governmental activity in fields neglected or only partially 
occupied by them, there can be no gainsaying the fact that 
states have, to a greater extent than ever before, come under 
the domination of some federal agency. Those familiar with 
the administration of vocational education can supply many 
examples. 

At the same time the ineffectiveness of local government to 
cope with the new problems had led to considerable transfer of 
authority to the states, especially in the administration and 
supervision of education, the supervision and regulation of 
health and sanitation, the construction and maintenance of 
highways, penal care, regulation of public utilities, and state 
limitation and regulation of local finance. This trend toward 
centralization within the states seems destined to go much 
further, although, offsetting it, there has been a movement, on 
a smaller scale, for home rule of cities. 

Nationalism. A final trend in the life of the state and of its 
agent, government, which is significant for education is the 
growing nationalism. Nationalism, like democracy, is an atti¬ 
tude which may find expression in various practices, beliefs, 
and forms of organization. Unlike democracy it has come, 
almost invariably, to have a part in raising barriers between 
men, of creating distrust between men of different states. 

Students of history usually speak of nationalism as arising 
in the efforts of kings to build up their authority throughout 
definite national boundaries in the early centuries following the 
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revival of trade and the rise of cities after 1200. In their strug¬ 
gles these monarchs had both to gain the ascendancy over 
powerful feudal lords, other kings and the Universal Church. 
The common people were pawns in the numerous wars but 
could hardly be ^aid to have much patriotic spirit toward the 
national states which were thus being put together. The powers 
of the kings had increased to the point that during the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries these states were the dominant 
political organizations. 

The liberal thought of the late eighteenth century was of a 
different hue. From its point of view the welfare of the common 
man was as much the concern of society as the aggrandizement 
of monarchs. The common man was held to be clothed with the 
same inalienable rights, and if he was ignorant and depraved 
the fault was held to be with social institutions rather than with 
the divine plan. This humanitarian attitude did not know 
national boundaries but looked to the betterment of men every¬ 
where. Following its open expression in the revolution of 
France, there was some disillusionment and the forces of con¬ 
servatism and opposition again came to the fore. The danger 
of defeat by other nations lighted the flame of national spirit 
in the hearts of many Frenchmen before unaffected by patriotism 
toward the state. Threats to'other nations, real or imagined, 
w r ere turned to advantage by their rulers for the cultivation of 
patriotism among the common people, or actually gave birth 
to it without special guidance. In countries like France and 
Prussia the schools became a definite part of the plan for in¬ 
culcating nationalistic ideas. Ideas of economic independence, 
and to some extent religious training, aided in the development. 

Thus throughout the nineteenth century political and cul¬ 
tural nationalism continued to grow, although during some of 
these years the economic aspect was not so evident ; for despite 
tariffs and trade treaties, the exchange of goods between nations 
proceeded on something of an international plane. Since the 
World War, however, every aspect has developed in the direc¬ 
tion of a more intensified nationalism—in respect to which this 
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country is no exception. It is true that our foreign policy under 
Wilson assumed international viewpoints but this was suc¬ 
ceeded by the withdrawal within our national shell under 
Harding. Since that time there have been various international 
conferences upon world problems but we, like other nations, 
are charting our course with an eye to economic independence. 
Meanwhile the attempts have redoubled internally to utilize 
various phases of our culture to magnify nationalistic goals. 

Problems of the State and of Government 

It is beyond the province of this work to do more than state 
several of the problems which confront us in the political activ¬ 
ities of our lives in the United States. Some of these the student 
will already have visualized as growing out of the trends just 
discussed or out of the nature of the state. - ’ 

In the first place there is the education of the citizen, long 
recognized as a crucial problem and eloquently stated as early 
as the days of DeWitt Clinton. In a society in which the govern¬ 
ments depend to any extent upon the will of the people, the 
people must be socially and politically intelligent. There must 
also be the sense of civic responsibility. In the previous century 
when the scope of governmental activity was less and the view 
was more popular that the government was best which gov¬ 
erned least, less formal instruction was necessary. Informal 
means and the activities of political parties served better than 
at present to acquaint persons with the issues with which gov¬ 
ernment dealt. Fhus the faith of that day in the adequacy of 
common school education for citizenship was not so far mis¬ 
placed as present critics imply. All the changes since that time, 
however, render the older types and means of citizenship educa¬ 
tion ineffectual. Just as political institutions face new responsi¬ 
bilities, so formal education is confronted with the determina¬ 
tion of the best means of preparing prospective citizens for 
participation in them. 

Our form of representative democracy makes it possible to 
have full time governmental employees and specialization of 
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function. These advantages carry concomitant dangers. The 
complexity of the problems to be met has resulted in recent 
years in increasing the powers of the chief executives in gov¬ 
ernmental units. This has seemed both wise and somewhat 
inevitable, but there remains the question of how the exercise 
of these powers of the executives can be controlled in the in¬ 
terest of the public. Thus far the recall constitutes about the 
only check. This places an added premium upon a sagacious 
selection by the voters at the outset. The greater need for 
specialization of function has resulted also in the setting up 
of numerous bureaus and departments at every governmental 
level—local, state, federal. These decrease the ease of placing 
responsibility for acts and make corruption easier. They may 
function at the behest of special interest groups rather than for 
the public. No adequate means for control of bureaucracy as 
yet exists. Another disadvantage of representative forms is 
that they may make government somewhat slow in responding 
to the will of the people even though their ultimate responsive¬ 
ness may be greater than that of other forms. This fact as 
well as the nature of such a system makes the elected repre¬ 
sentatives highly susceptible to the influence of organized lobby¬ 
ing and hidden pressure in securing legislation. This, coupled 
' with the wide scope of present state control, may have far- 
reaching effects. For example, there has been the open pressure 
exerted by the American Bar Association upon state legislatures 
to enact laws requiring the teaching of the Constitution of the 
United States in public schools. At the outset of the campaign 
in 1923 only twenty-three states had such a requirement, 
whereas in 1930 the number was forty-three. 1 The use of such 
a plan to enforce even a worthy object by an organization with 
the prestige of the Bar Association strengthens the precedent 
whereby some unprincipled organization or even subversive 
vested interest may accomplish its own aim. 

Other problems arise out of the relations of the local, state 
and federal governments to each other. They all have some 

1 Judd, C. H., op. cit., pp. 107-112. 
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needs in common, or some contribution they could make in 
respect to public health, crime, old age, poverty, labor of women 
and children, education, etc. There are other fields in which 
their problems differ. As a consequence there are difficulties of 
coordination and overlapping of function. The constitutions 
and court decisions are the guides to federal and state powers. 
The states are not administrative units of the national govern¬ 
ment and may and do chart their own courses within the above 
limitations. As previously seen, much of the increased authority 
recently acquired by the national government has been volun¬ 
tarily relinquished by the states so that they might take ad¬ 
vantage of federal aid. Constitutionally, federal jurisdiction over 
intrastate affairs is largely limited to the fields of commerce and 
taxation, but court interpretations have permitted extensions 
in other directions. Likewise, relations between state and local 
governments are at present marked by a certain amount of 
friction, overlapping or failure to articulate in the meeting of 
public needs. For example, in the case of education our con¬ 
sideration of local versus state responsibility in a previous 
chapter showed several untoward results for the work of the 
schools. The general relation of government to education will 
be referred to later. 

Laws themselves constitute a problem and often make evident 
the lacjqof articulation of our three levels of government. In a 
society of any complexity laws become quite important. They 
are by nature but the statements of the principles which appear 
best to order expeditiously the relations between individuals and . 
conserve the general welfare. They provide guides to conduct, 
the effects of which would otherwise frequently escape individual 
observation in a culture of many contacts. They make for an 
orderly society. They have a punitive side, but regardless of 
the sanctions on which they rest, their essential character as 
aids to the individual should not be overlooked. Instead, the 
danger is that they like other cultural elements may come to 
be regarded as ends in themselves and so be preserved after the 
conditions which gave them birth have passed. It has been 
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estimated that of the some 2,400,000 laws listed in the United 
States at least 400,000 are obsolete. The reader may well 
develop further through his own reflection other problems pre¬ 
sented by the legal expression of the powers of the state. 

Relation of Government and Education 

One of the most characteristic features of the educational 
system of the United States is its relation to political institu¬ 
tions. The state through its agent, government, feels responsible 
for education and is the source of authority for it, but makes 
little attempt to administer it as a governmental function. 
There is need to be more specific. 

Federal Relations. The national state is without constitu¬ 
tional prerogative in education, for education is one of the un¬ 
named functions which through the Tenth Amendment is 
automatically reserved to the several states. Nevertheless, 
whether or not the motive has always been what it seemed, the 
federal government has from its earliest years made grants for 
the promotion of education. During the nineteenth century 
the existence of much public land made possible the various 
land grants through which education derived considerable en¬ 
couragement. In the present century there came the money 
grants like that of the Smith-Hughes Act for vocational educa¬ 
tion. The effect of the federal regulations imposed upon states 
accepting grants has already been noted. While state activity 
in the fields involved was greatly stimulated there was also 
increasing federal domination. For a number of years after the 
World War bills were presented to Congress calling for still 
further extension of aid to the states for work in particular 
fields—Americanization, elimination of illiteracy, health educa¬ 
tion, teacher training. In connection with several of these bills 
was also the proposal to erect a Federal Department of Educa¬ 
tion in place of the present Office of Education in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior. Proponents of these bills called attention 
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to the real inequalities between states in financial resources, 
educational burdens and in progressiveness. And of course, 
much was made of the equally genuine importance of education 
in a nation such as ours. Opponents, while calling attention 
to the danger of stifling local initiative, the mechanical opera¬ 
tion of bureaucratic control, or the inevitable increase in federal 
authority and expenditures with the passage of time, concen¬ 
trated upon the threat of ultimate federal control in large 
measure of all education. 

Congress failed to act upon the bills and eventually, during 
the Hoover administration, a National Advisory Committee on 
Education was appointed to study the relation of the federal 
government to education. Its recommendations favored con¬ 
tinued federal aid, but “for education in general and not for 
specific phases of education / 1 this aid to be distributed to the 
states on a purely objective basis and not subject to the dis¬ 
cretion of a federal authority. It was further recommended 
that “in whatever way the Federal Government attempts to 
foster education among the States, whether by financial or 
intellectual assistance, it should not interfere with the deter¬ 
mination by the States of the fundamental social purposes in¬ 
volved in actual direction and management of public schools .” 
Although the creation of a Department of Education was 
recommended, any subtraction from the powers of the states 
was precluded as being both unconstitutional and contrary to 
public interest in the light of experience. 

Since the time of this report federal emergency aid has been 
widely extended and education has benefited, but many feel 
that along with it' there has been an unfortunate amount of 
national supervision against which there must be constant 
guard. The trend is clearly toward greater federal responsibility 
but whether this will result in eventual control in the future 
remains to be seen. How such control may be Used is in¬ 
dicated in some of the measures now employed by state gov¬ 
ernments in seeking to administer education directly as a politi¬ 
cal function. 1 
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State Relations. In general, however, states do not adminis¬ 
ter their schools through their political agencies, but delegate 
these functions to people giving full time to education. The 
authority resides with the people of a state to make, through 
its legislature, any arrangement they see fit and they have 
tended to separate schools from government, even at the local 
levels. There is a tendency within states to concentrate in¬ 
creasingly their school regulation and supervision in a non¬ 
political group of educational officials, the state department of 
education. At the same time much of the actual administration 
is left in the hands of local boards. This departmental control 
is a temptation to the vested interests within a state to attempt 
to gain their own ends through lobbying and the use of political 
influence. To the extent to which state control is realized, any 
result secured by lobbies will be universalized; thus the in¬ 
herent weakness in great centralization of authority. By and 
large, however, state departments of education seek to avoid 
being used by these pressure groups or for political purposes. 

There is an opposite trend toward direct and detailed legisla¬ 
tion through the legislatures. This is entirely within their com¬ 
petency as established in the courts, being "subject only to 
restrictions that may be in the (state) constitution.” 1 Potential 
danger lies in the questionable manner in which legislatures 
sometimes employ their great power. Legislative requirement 
of the teaching of the federal constitution is one example. The 
laws sought and secured did not leave to the determination of 
school authorities whether it should be taught as a separate 
course or in connection with history and civics, but specified it 
as a separate course just as the American Bar Association in¬ 
sisted. Further, in twenty-seven states in 1930, the time or 
grade in which it should be taught was specified by law. Ob¬ 
servance of twenty-one special days, such as Washington’s 
Birthday or Good Roads Day, is required in one or more states. 
There are a score of enactments which deal with patriotism or 

1 Hamilton, O. T., The Courts and the Curriculum, Teachers College Contribu¬ 
tions to Education, No. 250, Columbia University, 1927, p. 151. 
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nationalism. Some years ago the forty-eight states had enacted 
nearly a thousand statutes in respect to the emphasis of this 
or that during the time of the school day. Between 1903 and 
1923 the prescriptions increased from 564 to 92G or by about 
65 per cent. Those dealing with four topics, conservation of life 
and property, humaneness, practical and cultural subjects, and 
nationalism more than doubled during the period. 1 Recent 
laws have frequently included provisions which would insure 
their being carried out. 

The increase in prescriptions and their detailed natures does 
not represent in most cases the general feeling of the people 
but rather the desires of groups who, through organized pres¬ 
sure, can carry out their wishes. Of course, legislation affecting 
all pupils should be scrutinized from the standpoint of public 
interest as well as those of our increasingly active pressure 
groups, but legislators feel the influence of the latter keenly. 
The significance of the post-war activity of such organizations 
is indicated by the fact that the American Historical Association 
made this one of the matters for special study in connection 
with its investigation of the social studies. In gathering ma¬ 
terials for the study it was necessary to include more than 200 
organizations whose activity at points related to the instruction 
in the schools. These organizations embrace many types: pa¬ 
triotic, military, peace, religious, business, social, movements of 
youth, political, fraternal, prohibition, anti-prohibition, etc. 2 

Another feature of these detailed legal prescriptions is their 
failure to provide for increases in the length of the school day, 
for additional funds, or to take into account the energy of 
teachers; nor do they permit the elimination of some other 
subject or element of program to make room for the new. As 
Judd says, “The legislatures should define in very broad, general 
terms the policies of education which it is willing to support 

1 Flanders, J. K., Legislative Control of the Elementary Curriculum, Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 195, Columbia University, 1925, 
Chap. X. 

2 Fierce, B. L., Citizens' Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth , Scrib¬ 
ner’s. 1933. 
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and should leave in the hands of the state department of educa¬ 
tion the adjustment of details.” 1 This should not, however, 
be interpreted as a vote of confidence that a high degree of 
centralization in the state department is an unalloyed good. 

Education in a Democratic Society 

The school in a democracy may be likened to a melting pot. 
Walter Lippmann describes a Fourth of July pageant in the 
course of which individuals representing many nationalities 
and dressed in native costume entered a huge wooden and 
canvas pot under the guidance of an elementary school principal. 
At the call of the latter they emerged from the opposite side 
of the pot, each uniformly dressed in derby, coat, pants, vest, 
stiff collar and polka-dot tie and probably with an Eversharp 
pencil in the pocket. Perhaps this is symbolic of our need for 
a community of viewpoints but those in this country who at 
heart really distrust democracy are likely to see mainly a 
“leveling down” import. It is this problem of the general 
character of education with which we must here deal. A later 
section discusses citizenship education. 

In a democratic society, the schools are far more than agencies 
for the training of the type of citizen desired by government. 
In the first place the static attitude toward government is out 
of place, for in a democracy government is regarded as the agent 
of all the people to serve them in their political needs and to be 
responsive to their will. With the spread of the democratic 
concept this attitude has been applied to other institutions and 
to human relations at large. This concept of institutions as 
the agents implies that the supreme values reside in man. 
Thus a central element in the democratic attitude is the belief 
that the individual shall have opportunity for the development 
of his potentialities and for the enjoyment of the fundamental 
satisfactions. Freedom for this development and a sharing of 
the good things of life are integral parts of this view. 

Not only do schools play the instrumental role expected of 

1 Judd, C. H., op. cit., p. 106. 
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all institutions but we look upon them as special agencies upon 
which we depend for major help in making our democratic 
purpose for society ever more nearly a reality. Their service 
is vital to making the dream come true and they of all institu¬ 
tions have the largest opportunity to render it. 1 

Since in a democracy the individual has no pre-arranged place 
to fill in society the school has the difficult task of preparing 
him so he can make a place in which living will be satisfying 
and his best contribution to the general good be made. In 
order to do this the school needs to divorce itself from domina¬ 
tion by any existing class, for the latter inevitably seeks the 
preservation of its class status and will use the schools to this 
end. I resent administrative arrangements and the curricular 
materials carry some vestiges of their earlier functioning for 
preparing the individual for a particular place. Teachers are 
sometimes also charged with approaching their work from a 
patronizing class spirit as if their objective were '‘lifting young 
people out of the plebeian status of their parents” as Finney 
termed it. Consequently there is some truth in the assertion 

that public schools at present continue to foster class con¬ 
sciousness. 

Because the public school exists to serve all the people a 
differentiated offering is inevitable. Opportunity for the de¬ 
velopment of potentialities will mean different things to differ¬ 
ent pupils. It also means that our ladder system of schools 
whereby an individual may go on to successively higher levels 
as his interest and progress permit is right, although there 
is no implication that most people should be expected to climb 
all the rungs of the ladder, certainly not until it offers more 
differentiation at the higher levels than at present. This sug¬ 
gests, of course, the glaring lack of even the present type of 
educational facilities in many quarters, but more of this kind 
of education would not necessarily promote democracy. 

In the third place, since progress in a democratic society 
depends upon the common man even if only to a limited extent 

1 Bode, Boyd H., Modern Educational Theories, Macmillan. 1927, Chap. X. 
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in actual practice, it is evident that the masses need to be in¬ 
telligent about social problems, need to be able to think cor¬ 
rectly about them. This is not to say that all will or can think 
equally well, but only that it is necessary to encourage thinking 
in the faith that it does improve in societies which afford it 
the opportunity. For the school then to encourage pupils to 
think as well as to supply them with the results of the thinking 
of experts is but a logical procedure in the light of the demo¬ 
cratic belief in the potentiality of the average person. Yet some 
distrust both the belief and any attempt by the school to seek 
its realization because it is said that there results a leveling 
down of our culture and performance to the standard of the 
masses. According to this dead-level theory special ability and 
strong personality will thus be engulfed. Individuality will 
give way to mediocre uniformity, for the masses are said to 
prize equality rather than distinction. Exponents of the theory 
are also usually skeptical of much possibility of improving the 
masses. Earlier in this chapter answers were given from history 
and social psychology to this last point. Regarding the former 
contention Cooley’s answer may be given: there is nothing in 
the democratic spirit or organization essentially hostile to dis¬ 
tinguished personalities. In fact they are being produced, al¬ 
though, for other reasons, perhaps not as many as were pro¬ 
duced during periods of less rapid change. Periods of stability 

are more conducive to their development. 

Finally, a society which depends upon cooperative action 

must have citizens w T ho can and will cooperate. To this end 
schools must not only not foster class consciousness and divisive 
distinctions of all sorts but must give positive support to inte¬ 
grating factors. In Chapter VII means of doing this through 
the organization of schools and the mode of grouping pupils in 
classes were mentioned. Certain elements of the program of the 
schools may help as much or more in providing bases for mutual 
understanding and shared activities, but these are a part of 
what is commonly thought of as civic education and will be 

considered in the next section. 
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Education for Citizenship 


The realization of the democratic ideal constitutes the more 
inclusive objective of civic education. That ideal does not 
picture definitely the political arrangements which will serve 
it at any given time in the future nor is it expressed in final 
form in the governmental institutions now existing in this 
country. But its spirit is one of the vital forces which contrib¬ 
uted to the molding of these institutions and finds partial 
expression through them. This suggests the direction instruction 
should take, for “ attachment to the American nation and to 
the general principles of the democratic principles will be the 
basis of civic education.” 1 This position frankly accepts it as 
correct and logical for the school to instill useful and desirable 
sentiments of attachment for this our country, and belief in 
democratic institutions as means for improving the common 
life and for distributing the “gains of civilization.” Thus civic 
education finds the political values which it seeks to share with 
pupils in the principles of democracy. It has the dual role of 
helping pupils to appreciate and appropriate as the basis for 
their own conduct the central elements of our culture and, at 
the same time, of avoiding the blind emotional reverence for 
the past which is inimical to the adaptation needed for survival. 
There must be open-mindedness as well as devotion. Another 
dual role is that of developing love for our country and a truly 
democratic regard for the good of men everywhere. Whether 
these understanding attitudes toward other nations be prompted 
by genuine concern for their welfare or not, trends toward closer 
international integration make their achievement absolutely 
essential. A civic education which rises no higher than an intense 
nationalism will sow seeds of strife, sorrow and misery which 
v-ill flower for generations to come. The kind of society in 
v hich we now live requires as never before science and intelli¬ 
gence if human personality is to grow to its fullest stature or 


p * ?vI ri o m * r * Civic Education in thc United Stales, Scribner’s, 1934, 
art VI, Report of the Commission oil the Social Studies, p. 42. 
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be preserved from misdirection. Thus there must be progressive 
attitudes toward the new. 

And it is to the social science division of the curriculum to 
which we look especially for help with the new' type of civic 
education. But no greater mistake is made than to fee) that 
this responsibility is its alone. All teachers must feel that their 
w r ork is to contribute toward equipping the child wdth w r hat 
Judd calls “ civilized ideas and civilized methods of thinking 
and behavior.” Nevertheless, the materials and teaching situa¬ 
tions connected with community civics, history, geography, 
civic biology, economics, sociology and kindred subjects offer 
many of the school’s best opportunities for acquainting pupils 
with the nature of the democratic heritage, with the problems 
w T hich must be solved by group effort and for arousing intelli¬ 
gent appreciation of the values w r hich underlie our mode of 
group life, especially in its political relations. 

It should be clear that merely a separate course in government 
does not fill the bill. Nor will the social studies as traditionally 
organized and taught prove highly valuable. Repeatedly in 
recent years attention has been called to such defects as their 
encyclopedic proliferation of detail, over-logical presentation, 
over-treatment of the past with under-emphasis of the present 
and of the relation between the two, insufficient allotment of 
time to other social sciences than history, failure of the study 
to function in the formation of ideals and social attitudes. 

Out of the welter of change new' syntheses of older material 
and entirely new units are taking form so that the social science 
teacher today is able to find texts highly adapted to the modem 
emphases. The whole field is in a process of re-vamping, how¬ 
ever, and much experimentation must necessarily be done both 
w'ith subject-matter and methods. 

The possibilities of civic education are only partly exhausted 
by the curricular approach, for school life provides many situa¬ 
tions which may be productive of information and attitudes. 
Many of the values of extra-curricular activities—at least their 
potential values—have been said to be of this nature. Devices 
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for securing student participation in government would seem 
to be especially useful. This is no place for an extended treat¬ 
ment of the pros and cons. Limited student government can 
work successfully, as the experience of many schools testifies. 
It exists in various forms from homeroom organizations to 
those including the entire school and with a council as the 
executive body. 

Two thousand years ago in ancient Athens the young men 
took an oath of good citizenship upon terminating their minority. 
Today in New York City high school graduates are reminded 
of their responsibilities through a similar oath which is ad¬ 
ministered to those who prove themselves outstanding school 
citizens and leaders. It reads: “We will never bring disgrace to 
this our city by any act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor ever 
desert our suffering comrades in the ranks; we will fight for 
our ideals and sacred things of the city, both alone and with 
many; we will revere and obey the city’s laws and do our best 
to incite a like respect in those above us who are prone to annul 
and set them at naught; we will strive unceasingly to quicken 
the public sense of civic duty. Thus, in all these ways, we will 
transmit this city not only not less but far greater and more 
beautiful than it was transmitted to us.” 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I 

1. In his first inaugural address Abraham Lincoln stated: “This 
country with its institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit it. 
Whenever they shall grow weary of the existing government, they can 
exercise their constitutional right of amending it or their revolutionary 
right to dismember it or overthrow it.” Do you believe that a people 
have the right to revolt against their government and overthrow it? 
Is any inconsistency involved in the expectation that the patriotic 
citizen will revere the principles contained in both the Declaration of 
Independence and the United State Constitution? 

2. Explain what is meant by the “dead-level theory” as regards 

government and education. How much validity has it and what are its 
limitations? 
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3. Professor C. E. Merriam in Civic Education in the United States, 
names as essential elements of democracy: distrust of any irresponsible 
elite, acceptance of the principle of mass control, acceptance of the view 
that the gains of civilization depend upon the gains of the masses and 
thus should be distributed to all, belief that human happiness is best 
promoted by advancing the common man. Are these beliefs an expres¬ 
sion of the characteristics of the concept of democracy actually accepted 
or of what it ideally should be? 

4. Can government avoid “going into business” as living becomes 

increasingly technological in nature? 

6. Are people ever exploited through governments today? Can you 

name any instances of this in this country? 

6. What have been the compelling motives back of the various 

grants of land and money made by the federal government to educa¬ 
tion? To what extent have they been characterized by a genuine con- 

cern for education? 

7 . Opinions differ as to the worthwhileness of student government 
in the public schools. Summarize what seem to be the real advantages 
and disadvantages of having it either at elementary or secondary 


JgygJg^ 

8. Commenting upon a bill introduced into the Massachusetts legisla¬ 
ture requiring economics to be taught in the senior high schools of the 
state, an editorial in the Boston Herald of May 30, 1935, contained this 
paragraph: “Such laws reflect the recognition of educational needs, 
but the power exercised by the Legislature should be used always with 
discretion. Obviously the decision on the form of instruction the 
details of any course, the amount of money to be used for it and the 
years in which it should be taught ought to be left to local school com¬ 
mittees and the teachers themselves.” Is this a correct statement of 
principle? Would you suggest any modification? Do you know of any 
violations of it in your own state? See Flanders, Legislative Control of 

the Elementary Curriculum. ■ 

9. One of the arguments in favor of an extended program of extra¬ 
curricular activities is their potentiality for providing civic training 
which academic studies do not. Has this argument ever .been validated. 

How valid do you think it is? Why? 

10 . The Ives Bill which became law in New York state m 9 p 

vides that every professor, instructor or teacher 

school, college or university in the state must subscribe to the following 
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declaration: “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the 
Constitution of the United States of America and the Constitution of 
the State of New York, and that I will faithfully discharge, according 
to the best of my ability, the duties of the position to which I am now 
assigned.” Are there any reasons for not requiring teachers to sub¬ 
scribe to such an oath? 
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political, economic and social sphere in various countries and in 
different ages with the implications for future reorganizations. 

Merriam, C. E. “Civic Education in the United States,” Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies, American Historical Association, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 

Contains the much debated report of the general plan for a re¬ 
vised program of civic education more in keeping with the needs of a 

democratic social order. 

Merriam, C. E. “Government and Society,” Recent Social Trends , 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933, Chap. XXIX. 

Presents a sketch of the governmental trends from 1900 to 1930 in 
relation to social and economic movements and the problems arising 

from them. 
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Peters, C. C. Foundations of Educational Sociology , Revised Edition, 
The Macmillan Co., 1930, Chap. IX. 

An analysis of the failures of the schools in attaining democratic 
standards and of the education needed for democracy. 

Peters, C. C. Objectives and Procedures in Civic Education , Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1930. 

Almost four hundred specific traits of desirable citizenship are 

analyzed with procedures for making the school subjects contribute 
to their development. 

Pierce, B. L. “ Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of 
Youth,” Report of the Commission on the Social Studies , American 
Historical Association, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 

A source of information regarding the activities of several score 
organizations in behalf of providing desirable civic education and 
influencing the work of the schools. 


“Socialism, Fascism, and Democracy,” Annals of the American Acad¬ 
emy of Political and Social Science , 180 (July 1935), pp. 1-206. 

A volume of papers dealing with the liberty of individuals and 

programs of social reform under various types of political organiza- 
tions. ) 


“The Teaching of Government,” Report to the American Political 

Science Association by the Committee on Instruction, The Macmillan 
Co., 1916, pp. 27-33. f 

c t * 

States the purposes of civjc creation as viewed by this influential 
committee report. Tt 

?' “ Public'^mjnistration,” Recent Social Trends, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1933, ChSjSkXXVII. 

Describes trends toward centralization, new methods of manage¬ 
ment, specialization of personnel and improvements of techniques. 

^',5 H. “The Growth of Governmental Functions,” Recent 
Social Trends , McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. 

Impressive evidence of recent great expansion of functions and 
services. 
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CHAPTER XII 


SOCIAL PROGRESS: ITS MEANING AND POSSIBILITY 


A professor of pedagogy, irritated over the fact that periodicals 
long since desired for reference assignments had not yet returned 
from the bindery to the university library, was once heard to 
remark, whether appropriately or not the reader may judge for 
himself, “They say education should lead? Why, it cannot 
even follow!” True enough jj:here are some school people who 
feel that if a better social order is to be achieved education 
must not only prepare youth for participation in it but should 
play a leading role in indicating what the new patterns should 
be. Others are just as certain that the nature of future social 
change is still essentially unpredictable and that school people 
are, therefore, without a basis for doing more than helping the 
child to be more intelligent about the world as we now have it.* 
Others are impressed by the fact that although it might Im¬ 
possible to educate for an arbitrarily pre-designed social system, 
neither school people nor social leaders are able with finality 
to say that the desired social system is good, on tlie grounds 
that what is considered good is a matter of definition./And still 
others maintain that education can but express the views and 
aspirations of the dominant elements in a particular society and 
that school people are impotent to go far beyond these. J 

LOn the other hand, implicit in many of the considerations of ^ 
th e previ ous Chapter s were at least three assumptions: first,^ 
{hat a judgment w r as possible regarding the strength anci weak¬ 
nesses of present individual and group life; seconSfuiat the' 
direction or even the nature of desirable future,changes could! 
be partially ascertained and foreseen; and tllifcb that education, 
might play some active part in bringing about the changes > 
deemed desirable in the future. As a matter of fact, in the 
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analyses cf family, recreational, economic, religious and civic life 
and of community affairs an attempt was made to discover 
wherein there was mal-functioning, what corrective measures 
seemed to be indicated and then to outline as far as possible 
the role of the school in amelioration?] Obviously there are areas 
of contradiction between some of the points of view referred to 
above and these assumptions of earlier chapters. / Not only is/ 
education affected by the issues raised but all forms of so-called^ 
constructive human effort, for these likewise assume 
change can be directed through social effort. ) 

We may as well acknowledge that one of the basic differences 
goes back to that persistent bone of contention in philosophy, 
determinism versus freedom. This issue appears in the biolog¬ 
ical sciences in the differences between the mechanistic and 
emergent evolutionists. In psychology, contending with the 
mechanistically inclined objective psychologists are those of 
the purposive point of view. It is only to be expected that 
students of social science will follow divergent line? of thought 
wherever this issue is in the background. Yet at the present 
the mechanistic scientists are having the better of the argu¬ 



ment—at least they are considered to be displaying better 
form—and we may expect modern sociology to lean in this 
direction. 

[* Now, regardless of whether under human control or for bet¬ 
ter or worse, myriad social changes are continually occurring^ 
In (act the one certain thing about change is that it is imiver- 
saLjIn discussing the growth of culture in Chapter T/it^ was 
noted that in early times the rate of change was relatively 
slow, whereas such factors, as ease of communication, magnitude 
and character of existing cultures, large populations productive 
of more frequent inventive minds* the revolutionary character 
of some of the more recent inventions and others, have greatly 
I accelerated c hange in recent t imes?] While in the main culture 
growtlTTias had the appearance t5T a process of rather gradual 
accumulation, study shows it to have been at times spas¬ 
modic—some changes are revolutionary in their swiftness and 
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consequences. At times change is quite specific or again it may 
be general and widespread. Changes occur through inven¬ 
tion or diffusion in some types of culture traits, the material 
for example, much more readily than in folkways, mores and 
institutionalized habits. This uneven development results in 
what Ogburn has ter med cu l tural lag an d constitutes a prolific 
source of problems. It is also apparent that cultural development 
has been unpremeditated and unplanned. 

Because of this pyramiding of cultural changes, especially 
during the last century or two, it becomes important to enquire 
regarding the direction of change and its susceptibility to human 
control. Specifically those engaged in any form of social service 
need to consider the following questions: What is the origin of 
the notion of progress in relation to change? Is social change 
constantly making for the greater progress of mankind? How 
can we determine the nature of the changes which it would be 
desirable to make in the future? Is it possible so to control 
social change that desired changes will take place, or, differ¬ 
ently expressed, is social planning possible? What is the part 
of the school in planned social change? Especially does the 
teacher of the present day, with the varying demands being 
made upon him, need to know what social science may say in 
answer to these questions. The first four will be discussed in 
the present chapter. 

Origin of the Concept of Progress 

Our Belief in Progress. Is it proper to consider that the stu¬ 
pendous changes of the last two centuries have been for the 
good of mankind and civilization? Such a question seems to 
the plain man to suggest an irresponsible or at least peculiar 
mentality on the part of the questioner rather than to raise 
genuine doubt about the direction of the main trend of social 
change.^ The common-sense view among us has accepted the 
belief in progress as one of the realities of existence and tends 
to regard the cumulative results of the transformations in 
science, commerce, mechanical invention, industry and intel- 
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lectual fields as ever fresh evidence that man is achieving a 
better and finer society?] Observe, for example, the attitudes of ' 
a group of people when the question of the future of the rail¬ 
roads comes into the conversation. All know of the fierce compe¬ 
tition of the roads with trucks, busses and passenger cars but 
unless the individuals happen to be connected in some way 
with transportation by rail, most of them eventually will likely 
subscribe to some such sentiment as this: if motor transporta¬ 
tion proves superior there is no more reason for lamenting the 
decline of the railways than there was for repining over the 
displacement of trolley cars by automobiles. Such is our belief 

in change making for progress. “The best man wins” is one of 
our folk sayings. 

The optimism engendered by this type of belief has in part— 
it may also be a soporific—been a valuable encouragement to 
human effort in both this country and elsewhere. And, not 
unlike peoples of other national cultures, many Americans fee 1 
that we have a peculiar capacity for doing the things which are 
progressive. A reflection of this aspect of our common concept 
is seen, for example, in a phrase referring to a western state; 
this phrase is in the oath formerly required of all graduates of 
its state university and reads, “the state whose people are most 
blest with pioneering strengths.” 

Further^the common view that whatever else may be said, 
the changes in this country since colonial days mark a great 
advance toward a better social order, seems unchallengeable ^ 
to the natural realist, and this is what the plain man isj Did 
he not read for himself in his elementary school history of the 
rough and primitive modes of living of our ancestors and has 
he not even in his own lifetime seen great refinements in living? 

It hardly seems possible that the answer could be in the nega¬ 
tive./ The idea of progress thus seems intrenched in current x 
folkways but this has not always been trueT/} ^ 


Rise of the Concept. Historical evidence points to the fac 
that the concept is a relatively modern development, so ne 
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indeed that Case labels it as a Western notion.^Primitive men 
have lived in varying states of savagery, differing greatly, 
especially in ability to conceive the future and in foresight to 
provide against its needs or, on the other hand, in their sense 
of their past. Generalizations are hardly ever safe, not even 
this one, as a noted Frenchman said. Yet it would seem that, 
by and large, for primitive men time is of the present tense 
and the precariousness of living occupies the greater part of 
this along with the major part of his efforts. J3 

Nor did the thinkers of ancient Greece in their speculation on 
man and the universe hit upon this idea of progress which to 
us seems so obvious. 1 Although here and there there was recog¬ 
nition that men had earlier lived in savagery and that some 
amelioration of these conditions had been brought about by 
their ancestors, nevertheless, the prevailing view was that the 
main trend was one of degeneration from the earliest period of 
human life. It was then that men were supposed to have been 
most happy even though more simple. The world as originally 
created was perfect. The changes which had occurred since 
that “golden age” were thought for the most part retrogressive, 
and thus the Gieek looked with suspicion upon all change 
instead of welcoming it, as is customary for “moderns.’^Lack¬ 
ing the requisite history to provide a different perspective and 
dominated by the dream of a better past and suspicious of 
change, important conditions were the antithesis of those needed 
for the development of the doctrine of progress. The extension 
of Roman rule did not alter these conditions to any degree.-) 
During the long centuries of the spread of Christianity on 
into the Middle Ages, a new view of human effort came to 
prevail. While Christianity embraced the doctrine of man’s 
degeneration from a previous state of innocence it also taught 
that the entire course of human events formed a sequence 
leading to the final perfection in the next world of some of the 
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population. The efforts of the individual were judged worthy 
or not with reference to their bearing upon his future salva¬ 
tion. There was thus the presentation of a desirable goal toward 
which progress might be made, even though it be true that it 
was progress toward another world. The experiences of men 
thus took on meaning, something which subsequent generations 
have insisted upon finding, if not in religion then in some other 
explanatory principle, as for example the idea of progress. 

Before a concept something like the modern notion could 
appear men must believe that a better life was in the making 
here on this earth. In Chapter IV, some aspects of the changes 
represented by the Renaissance and the Religious Revolts were 
discussed. The former, as was to be expected, embodied some 
of the contradictions which earlier generations of men espoused. 

| While Humanism on the one hand glorified the lives and litera¬ 
ture of classical writers and thus indulged in a worship of the 
past it also stood for an emphasis upon satisfactions to be ob¬ 
tained in this life, not in a future existence. Upon other fronts 
thinking of the revival pointed more definitely forward and the 
Golden Age was projected into an earthly future. Contesting 
with the sense of inferiority to men of classical times or inferi- 
\ ority in the eyes of Divinity, new feelings of self-esteem and 
^confidence gradually spread. These were increased when it was 
realized that the seemingly most impregnable institution of all, 

the Church, could be successfully withstood. 

The questioning of institutions in the course of time led to 
the idea that they were not unalterable or beyond the reach of 
men. A long line of investigators and writers, especially French, 
contributed to a growing optimism in regard to the improvabil- 
1 ity of social conditions and of man. Knowledge was ordered 
and classified and history reinterpreted and extended so that 
more men became acquainted with the record of human effort 
and comparisons were made with earlier times to the advantage 
of later generations. A high peak in belief in the perfectability 
of man was reached in the optimistic hopes'of early leaders in 
the revolutionary thought in France. The still earlier theolog- 
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ical idea of progress toward perfection in the next world was 
thus remade by eighteenth century scholars and leaders along 
more earthly lines, the goal to be reached in this world. Some, 
like Auguste Comte, who gave us the word sociology, worked 
out the stages through which the various societies pass in their 
upward climb. 

£ Developing science had begun to describe natural phenomena 
in terms of cause and effect and increasingly promised man a 
greater measure of control over nature as he came to under¬ 
stand her language^ As applications, laboriously made at first 
and more rapidly later, began to result in changes in material 
culture it was but a small transition to the idea that man might 
also learn to control in advance changes in non-material culture. 
In the field of biology classification of plants and animals was 
made from simple to more complex forms and the idea advanced 
that organic types were recapitulated in embryonic development. 

It remained for a synthesis of these various lines of thought 
to be made which would provide a theory of progress. On the 
biological side this appeared in 1859 in Darwin’s Origin of 
Species in which evolutionary change toward better adaptation 
of forms of life is explained in terms of natural selection, heredity 
and variation. It then appeared possible to believe on rational 
grounds in the appearance of life at successively higher levels. 

So profound was the impression created that students of 
sociology, anthropology, history and even ethics began to see in 
social change a manifestation of the evolutionary processes of 
variation, heredity and selection. One of the most influential 
persons in working out the biological analogy in social phenom¬ 
ena was Herbert Spencer and in his theory of social evolution is 
found sanction for the idea that evolution means progress. 1 
This assumed relationship comes out clearly in the interpreta¬ 
tion of social evolution increasingly accepted after Spencer, for 
according to Young it held that “beginning in crude and simple 
forms, institutions and forms of group life move ever upward by 

1 See Bury, J. B. t op. cit C'hap. XIX, for a full discussion of Spencer’s in¬ 
fluence on the evolutionary concept of progress. 
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steady stages toward complexity and perfection.'' 1 Instead of 
discounting change as something to be avoided the evolutionist 
finds change eminently desirable, for better adaptation comes 
only through change. Thus the ever accelerating changes 
since the late nineteenth century came increasingly to be 
given the stamp of approval as progressive. On the other 
hand, the implication was drawn that continued improve¬ 
ment in the life of man is assured through the evolutionary 
process. 

In this abbreviated review of a very complex movement of 
thought and sentiment of many centuries there has been much 
simplification and omission but the general relation of the con¬ 
cept of progress to social change and the origins of the concept 
should be understood. The next problem is the consideration 
of the inferences reached in the mental developments just 
traced, that social change is constantly making for the greater 
progress of mankind. 


The Uncertainty of Progress 

C If change whether it be evolutionary or of some other nature 
is not synonymous with progress its acceptance in the folkways 
as such is an irrational circumstance no matter how beneficial it 
may prove.*} 

Now that historical scholarship has provided something of an 
antidote for the scorn in which ancient societies have been 
held by the more modern we know that truly great civilizations 
existed in the past. Instead of their demise being because of 
great backwardness and wholly a fortunate thing because it 
left the way open for so-called progress, mankind seems to have 
been the poorer following the wreckage. There were Babylonia^ 
and Egypt. No one doubts the real merits of the contributions 
to civilizations of Greece and Rome, but despite the efforts of 
some of their leaders to preserve their high status there was 
degeneration. ^Js there any more reason to think that present 
societies will be more successful than these ancient peoples? 


V* 
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1 Young, K., op. cit., p. 33. 
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Of course, the answer is made that although man is very old he 
is very young in his understanding of social functioning and that 
what little has been learned in the last hundred years fore¬ 
shadows great ability in the future to control cultural change. 
The realization that such an answer is an expression of faith in 
what man may do rather than a statement of proven accom¬ 
plishment leaves one less confident of the surety of progress or 
even of stability. Especially since seeing what highly civilized 
people were capable of doing in the last war to destroy their 
own laboriously built cultural foundations some thinkers have 
become pessimistic about the changes which we have worshiped 

as progress and on the basis of which ability to control the 
future was predicated. 

Not only has there been some disillusionment from that 
source but attempts on purely rational grounds to prove that 
there is progress have been disconcerting. As seen, the popular 
notion holds that changes produce progress. If it be asked what 
kind of changes, the popular notion offers little more than 
desirable changes, or those which are better. 1 Such answers are 
personal and relative and not rationally objective. This con¬ 
stitutes a ready concession to the contention of Todd that the 
whole matter involves values and belongs, therefore, in the 
fields of art and philosophy rather than that of science—even 
social science. “Physical science knows only change, not 
progress.” 2 It is true that a scientist might suggest that the 
better changes are those which result in a better adaptation to 
environment. This was the sense in whiclf' Ross proposed that 
progress is “better adaptation to given conditions.”! If this is 
taken to suggest that the “given conditions” or environmental 
features are static, waiting upon man to adjust to them, it 
involves an inexact view of the changing environment as Todd 
points out. Suppose, on the other hand, that better adaptation 
to conditions be assumed to have taken place, the conditions 

Chap a T.' C ‘ M " SOCM PrOCKSS and HUman Pr °orcs8. Harcourt, Brace, 1931, 

2 Todd, A. J„ Theories of Social Progress. Macmillan, 1918, pp. 91-92. 
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might very possibly be such as to lead to change for the worse 
instead of the better. 

But, it may be objected, surely there are some reliable criteria 
which can be defended upon intellectual grounds and by which 
progress can be measured. Many criteria have been proposed 
for identifying the changes which should be considered progres¬ 
sive, but their lack of purely objective bases accounts for the 
diversities between the proposed lists. It seems clear that most 
criteria, as will be pointed out in the next section, reflect the 
personal views of the authors and the values of the culture and 
society from which they come. The lack of agreement would 
appear to suggest that the determination of which social changes 
make for progress and under what conditions this is so is an 
extremely difficult matter. Certainly we are not justified in 
nonchalantly assuming that the bulk of social change is con¬ 
stantly making for progress until some reliable measure of 
progress is found. Because of this state of affairs some sociol¬ 
ogists feel it would be wise to drop the term progress altogether 
and confine consideration to cultural change as treated in the 

first chapter. 

Support for the view that change spelled progress was pre¬ 
viously seen, however, to come from the t^ory of social evolu¬ 
tion. Whether the particular evolutionary view held was in an 
inevitable moving in the right direction by man or merely that 
there were provided conditions under which conscious human 
effort could achieve the same result, in both cases there was 
promise of a long continued advance*. But the theoi} of socia 
evolution was destined to come to an untimely end and thus its 
correlative belief in the certainty of social progress. Studies o 
peoples and institutions failed to reveal the successi\e steps o 
development called for by the theory. 1 Moreover, instead of t e 
expected gradual changes, societal groups were discovered to 
undergo at times changes of revolutionary suddenness an 
extent. Again, as Spencer's optimism failed to see, even biologi¬ 
cal evolution strictly interpreted merely insures changes and 

1 See Young, K., op. cit., for examples. 
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these may be progressive or regressive depending upon the 
point of view of the observer. As a resist it is now realized that 
the recently formed union betweenjjhe notion of progress and 
evolution came from a misconception of the latter, and the 
belief in social evolution has been generally discarded. This 
leaves us simply with the assured knowledge that culture grows, 
but with no assurance as to the desirability of the directions of 
this growth."7 


Determination of the Changes Desirable 

The importance to human beings of a knowledge of what 
constitutes betterment is such that the problem should not be 
left without further consideration. Fundamental to any plan 
for the improvement of individual and social life either through 
education or some other process is the ability to determine what 
is progress?] In as much as there is no such thing as evolutionary 
progress in social life and there is no assurance that changes in 
the long run will be for the better, objective measures of progress 
are needed. But the latter call for a knowledge of the socially 
desirable goals of human life. 

There has been much talk of social and economic planning in 
this country during recent years, but few of its advocates have 
felt in a position to attempt to state with any precision or in 
objective terms what the ultimately desirable goals should be. 
On the contrary, as Bossard says, “most advocates of planning 
in the United States seem to have had in mind a somewhat more 
intelligent and conscious organization of forces to facilitate 
processes already under way, and to move toward ends even 
now silhouetted against the horizon of a decade hence.” 1 Yet 
how can we know' whether the facilitation of present processes is 
desirable unless the ultimate goals to w'hich they lead are 
knowm? Intermediate ends should logically be determined by 
the ultimate. If the latter are impossible of discovery, as some 
students hold, it w'ould militate against intelligent planning for 
the future. This w r as the position taken by Allport, as was seen 

1 Bossard, J. H. S., Social Change and Social Problems, Harpers, 1934, p. 770. 
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in Chapter III. ^He argues that social progress can have no 
other meaning than the “well-being of the individual” on the 
grounds that “ since we have no experience upon which to 
pattern our ideal of society as a whole, this ideal must necessarily 
remain a mere postulate.” 1 

The obscure nature of the problem will be clearer if we 
examine samples of the criteria proposed for measuring progress. 
As a preliminary overview of tenable theses, quite suggestive 
are the six propositions which Todd gives as growing out of his 
study: first, progress is theoretically possible; second, it is not 
inherent in the nature of things; third, the term in present 
usage is indefinite; fourth, objective tests of progress should be 
possible; fifth, progress depends upon many factors; sixth, if 
man is to rise above mere social drift, new types of education 
must be utilized. He dismisses as inadequate criteria of progress 
the increases in civilization along the lines of greater order, or 
control over material things, and other indices of industrial, 
educational, humanitarian or institutional types. Increases in 
population and wealth are also found to be inconclusive, while, 
of the objectively demonstrable increases in health and longev¬ 
ity, he remarks that a “ pasteurized, sanitized society is not 
necessarily progressive nor dynamic.” In the realm of morals 
he thinks that the question of absolute progress is an open one, 
even though he feels that there has been real clarification of 
ethical concepts and greater utilization of them in the principles 
of social organization. Admitting the tentative nature of his - 
own conclusion, Todd proposes that the basic test is found in 
“an interest in human well-being.” 2 ^ 

In an equally comprehensive manner, though less critically, 
Odum reviews various measures of progress. 2 ) The limitations of 
these in not resting upon proven ultimate objectives and values, 
as pointed out abovej, he recognizes, holding that the “next & 
step in social science and social guidance must be a far more 


1 Allport, F. W., op. cit., pp. 424-^426. 

2 Todd, A. J., op. cit., p. viii and Chap. VII. 

3 Odum, H. W., Man'8 Quest for Social Guidance, Henry Holt, 1927, Chap 
XXXII. 
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concrete and comprehensive study and definition of values.’' 
The data in terms of which satisfactory criteria should even¬ 
tually be worked out when scientific study of society advances 

sufficiently deal with the “structure, function and values of 
society at a given period.” 

Others find their criteria of progress in the satisfaction of 
human needs and wants. Finney says, in A Sociological Philos¬ 
ophy of Education, “the criterion of progress is therefore those 
innate biological needs of homo sapiens which have been constant' 
as long as have the unit characters of his germ plasm. ...” 
Dewey would seek it in the satisfaction of the “needs and 
capacities of collective human nature.” 1 Hart is sympathetic 
toward a similar measure and, in the Technique of Social Prog¬ 
ress, defines progress as consisting in “those biological and cul¬ 
tural changes which on the whole and in the long run enable men 
to do what they really want to do.” The two latter statements 
are superior to the first in their recognition of culturally acquired 
wants, as the clues to distinctively human behavior are found 
as much or more in them than in the idea of biological needs un¬ 
modified. The limitation of using simple adaptation to environ¬ 
ment as a measure of progress was noted in a previous section. 

A final example must suffice to illustrate the divergent points 
of view. After warning against the mistake of identifying 
c anges or increases of all kinds with progress, Kulp states that 
the lack of objective criteria prevents any determination in the 
spheres of satisfactions and morality. 2 On the other hand he 
believes that there is a possibility of objective standards of 
advance being set up in what he terms the “mores of main¬ 
tenance” and the “mores of perpetuation.” Illustrative of the 
tormer: machines could be said to be better which yielded a 
larger output, or improvement in health would be measured by 
the decrease of mortality and sickness. Illustrative of the latter- 
institutional practices which resulted in breeds of men of higher 

. 6 health and economic efficiency might objectively 

be said to be better. J 

1 Quoted by Odum, p. 539. 


2 Kulp, D. H. t op. tit., p. 417. 
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It should now be apparent that there is too little agreement 
upon the criteria by which the value of past changes can be 
judged or the nature of the changes which it would be desirable 
to make in the future can be determined. Present tests of prog¬ 
ress seem inextricably interwoven with the personal interests 
and prejudices of the writers and the dominant attitudes and 
beliefs of their own cultures and peoples. As has been seen, a 
number of serious students of the problem believe that objective 
criteria are possible as our understanding of the factors in¬ 
volved increases, but for the present we lack such. And thus 
there is the possibility that the needed ultimate goals and 
values which would throw light on the comparative worth of 
more immediate trends of change may be impossible of dis¬ 
covery. 

Toward this muddled picture of the nature of progress and its 
criteria Hart finds four viewpoints today. 1 One tends to be 
self-satisfied with change up to this time and optimistic over 
the prospect of progress in the future. Another is pessimistic, 
feeling that changes have been or will be for the worse. Still 
another, and it is supported by able sociologists, is agnostic, 
holding that the whole concept of progress is subjective and 
not capable of scientific determination. Finally, there is the 
view supported by various individuals who believe progress and 
regress can be measured and that human beings can have some 
influence upon the direction of changes. The general position 
of this last view seems the most tenable, although it is to be 
admitted that to great extent it refers to a possibility rather 

than to actual accomplishment. 

Even though there is the difficulty at present of objectively 

demonstrating progress it is well to remember two facts sug¬ 
gested in .4n Introductory Sociology by Young: “first, that fait 
in progress itself may act as an incentive to the changing o 
conditions; and second, that the criteria, reflecting as they o a 
\ society and culture of a time and place, may well furnish a blue¬ 
print for the planning and controlling of social change for that 

1 Hart, H. f The Technique of Social Progress , Holt, 1931, Chap. I. 
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particular society.” 1 These observations seem essentially cor¬ 
rect. Although the concept of progress owes much of its de¬ 
velopment to earlier misinterpretation of certain facts, even 
though it is a myth as some assert, it has become something of a 
dynamic element of creed for the plain man. Men live by 
faith as well as" fact. The corollary, teaching that a duty is 
owed to posterity, as Bury points out, has proven a compelling 
ideal by which many of the actions of men have been governed. 
Although ultimate values and objectives may not be discovera¬ 
ble, as Peters has so well insisted, the values which have dynamic 
force for a given society can be objectively learned by study of 
the things valued by the people of that society. 2 So, as Young 
says, criteria useful in guiding change for a particular society 
may be derived from these values. Young then goes on to say, 
“If, therefore, we have made a sufficiently careful analvsis of 
past cultural change and have interpreted it in terms of a direc¬ 
tion which seems desirable, that is, in the light of our conception 
of progress, we may be in a position to use this analysis as the 
basis for testing the next steps in change.” 

In view of this somewhat involved answer to the question of 
whether it is possible to determine the nature of the changes 
which it would be desirable to make in the future, school people 
should be cautious against indulging in unbridled optimism that 
the changes they advocate or would like to advocate in the 
classroom are precisely what society needs for progress. They 
• should beware also of untempered enthusiasm for the panaceas, 
educational and otherwise, endorsed of every voice crying in the 
wilderness. Even though^determination of the desirable next 
steps should be possible for us “in the light of our conception 
of progress,” they can only be recognized with difficulty and 
after more careful study than most of the wilderness voices have 
or can ever give to them. If progress is to be madeJt will require 
determined effort, for it is in no sense guaranteed J On the other 

1 Page 578. 


2 Peters C. O., “Educational Sociology as a Source of Fundament* 

ions i n Educat‘on«" Educational Administration and Supervision, XP 
ber 1928), pp. 385-392. 
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hand, school people have no reason to accept the cynicism of 
some of the so-called intellectuals. In fact, they need to hold and 
inspire a reasoned belief in the possibility of progress and in the 
worthwhileness of human effort to discover in which directions 
man is moving. 

The Possibility of Controlling Social Change 

Assuming then a potentially greater reliability of insight into 
the values of change as knowledge and understanding increase, 
there is still the problem of whether this insight can be utilized 
in social planning. It should make for clarity if relatively long¬ 
time and comprehensive social planning is distinguished from 
the control of more immediate and minor changes. Much of 
what has been written in recent years on the subject of social 
planning has had reference to the former. 

£It should not be thought that men never planned for the 
future before the rise of the concept of progress. The latter, 
however, provided greater stimulation and encouragement for 
doing so and has led to the formulation from time to time of 
long-range plans, as, for example, that of Condorcet previously 
mentioned^) More frequently though, prior to this century, what 
planning there was referred to the control of relatively short- 
time changes. The distinguishing characteristics of the thinking 
on planning which has been done since the War are its long-time 
aspect and the inclusiveness of its scope. Many phases of life 
are to be simultaneously directed toward the pre-conceived 

goals. 

I In either type of planning, however, it is necessary, in order 
to obtain results, to effect changes in both individual per¬ 
sonalities and in culture. Schemes of human betterment which 
rely entirely on the latter meet frustration in their neglect of 
the individual element. People cannot be made good by law; 
neither can a society be saved by social planning without the 
necessary correlative adjustments being made in the personali- - 
tifcs composing it*) An example is had in the attitudes toward 
some of the economic measures of the New Deal. In the stress of 
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emergency such measures were proposed and acquiesced in by 
the geneial population, though it is not to be thought they were 
comprehended. Seemingly, this partial reorganization of cul- • 
ture was successfully carried out even though there had been 
no education of individuals to prepare them for this change. 

So much so did this appear to be the case that Bagley cites it as 
an illustration showing that education along the line of social 
problems was not a prerequisite for the acceptance of a new 
economic order. 1 Two years later, as the fright of emergency 
somewhat wore off, these same unregenerated individuals dis¬ 
claimed faith in the new measures. For a changed social organi- 
zation there must be changed individuals. 

Or there is the city in which the school authorities have a 
vision of the new place of usefulness which the schools might 
occupy in that community if alteration were made in their 
functioning. Perhaps it is the democratization of the social life 
through the abolition of secret fraternities, the introduction of a 
new program of social activities including dancing, more realistic 
class discussion of the economic and social problems of the 
given community, the adoption of a plan of religious instruction 
or work in sex education or some other change in functioning 
discussed in previous chapters. If the school authorities, be¬ 
cause of their legal right, order the modification of the institu¬ 
tional pattern, that is attempt to make changes in culture 
traits without at the same time attempting to secure new view¬ 
points and changed ideas in individual parents regarding the 
proper scope of education, trouble is likely to ensue/ The 
nature of the individual personalities has an important bearing 
upon the success of plans of social reorganization. y? 

On the othei hand, it is equally true that the more permanent ^ 
societal changes are not made through programs which rest 

T7 }^ on a Ppeal to individuals. 7 It seems apparent 
that if there is any possibility of preserving peace or solving 

other major social problems more must be done than appeal to 
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moral sensibilities of individual citizens. There must also be 
changes in the organizational and institutional manifestations 
of culture. New or revised social structures are required in the 
form of treaties, constitutional provisions, regulations and laws, 
committees, judicial bodies, assemblies, the designation of soci¬ 
etal agents for enforcement or administration, controls of public¬ 
ity, etc., depending upon the nature of the changes desired. 

If the reader will consider a moment the functions of formal 
education, both its strength and limitations with respect to its 
values in promoting change will be apparent. It develops a 
program designed primarily to effect changes in the attitudes, 
knowledges and habits of individuals—things which are essential 
to all planned social change. On the other hand, it can do 
nothing directly about the changes in culture which we have 
sepn must be an integral part of the process. 

Thus we are inescapably led to the conclusion that the con¬ 
scious, planned control of social change calls for changing the 
individual and culture hand in hand. The problem then shifts 
to the possibility of doing this.^J 

Changing Individuals. /The various expressions which human 
nature has taken under different circumstances, in different 
places and at different times would suggest a very wide range of 
possible change in individuals. In fact, one of the characteristics 
of homo sapiens is his great adaptability^ Our brief view in 
Chapter II of the interplay of factors in the development of 
individual personality likewise supplied evidence of fundamental 
plasticity. The extension of formal education itself is a monu¬ 
ment to the belief of men that the personality of the young can 
be controlled and there is no reason to dispute the essential cor¬ 
rectness of this position. Even at the present time human beings 
live in such a diversity of physical and cultural worlds that only 
a flexible nature would permit of any degree of successful adapta¬ 
tion./^Unquestionably, human nature admits of changeJ 

As to how wide-sweeping and elemental the changes may be 
there is less certainty. Impressed by the great magnitude of the 
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transformations in material civilization, Todd remarks, " 'Na¬ 
ture’ is vastly more amenable to human direction than is man’s 
own nature.” There is neither under-estimation of the difficulty 
faced by social planning here nor denial of its possibilities. In 
fact, the difficulties constitute reasons to the writer for thinking 
it most urgently needed. 

Again a belief in the plasticity of individuals cannot ignore 
differences between them which are in part hereditarily caused. 
In this connection Young questions whether attempts at social 
planning can achieve complete success which have as their ob¬ 
jective the elimination of distinctions between individuals. 
Even should economic and political causes of stratification be 
removed some other plan for differentiation of social function 
based on innate difference in capacity might well be the source 
of new distinctions. If this be correct, then it may not be en¬ 
tirely inappropriate to say that one of the communistic ideals 
runs counter to "human nature.” On the other hand, there is 
no implication that capitalism as we have it completely squares 
with "human nature.” The latter is too variable to admit of 

this interpretation and our knowledge of all factors involved 
too limited. 

To the deterministically inclined, the position outlined above 
seems too optimistic. For example, Kulp expresses his agree¬ 
ment with Durkheim that "one cannot educate a child beyond 
the culture milieu.” 1 As illustrations he cites the reversion of 
the graduates of the indian schools to native ways upon their 
return home and of college graduates resorting to less idealistic 
and ethical practices than they esteemed before graduation. As 
a matter of fact, are not these instances less proof of the im¬ 
possibility of changing the individual than of the need of the 
previously mentioned concomitant changes in culture? 

C Apparently under influences from both instinctive and ab¬ 
normal psychologies Ogburn has expressed great skepticism re¬ 
garding the desirability of changing individuals; this he regards 
as tantamount to changing innate nature."? This view stresses 

1 Kulp, D. H., op. cit., p. 67. ^ 
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the extreme finesse with which adjustments must be selected so 
that there will be a minimum of harmful “repression of quite 
normal biological processes” or denial of “the normal expression 
of some instinctive tendencies.” 1 

While it must be admitted that a greater or lesser amount of 
repression exists, especially in periods of greatly accelerated 
social change, both acquired and hereditary dispositions are in¬ 
volved and both in the light of present knowledge may be modi¬ 
fied within wide limits without fundamental damage to biolog¬ 
ical nature. Of as much importance is the extent to which it is 
desirable for control of the individual to go, for social planning 
inevitably involves greater concessions upon the part of indi¬ 
viduals than we have had in the past history of this country. 
Still having a relatively large degree of latitude for individual 
initiative, although there has been increasing curtailment as 
American society has grown complex, are we now ready to pay 
the price of planned social change in what will seem to be ex¬ 
treme regimentation? 

Changing Culture. The nature of culture changes as already 
sketched in the first chapter and referred to early in the present 
one, does not now present a very encouraging view of the possi¬ 
bilities of fundamental control. It is true that man’s power to 
plan in advance some rather immediate changes, particularly in 
material things together with the current high frequency of 
changes of all sorts, has led the casual observer to assume the 
capacity for larger control. But when the sweep of cultural 
growth is viewed in toto, as students have been able to recon¬ 
struct it, and the causes have been considered, it appears far 
less amenable to fundamental control than might be wished. 
The present knowledge and understanding of procedures for 
dealing with the problems involved are conceded to be quite 
inadequate by most students. 

The very complexity of the vast culture of the day with its 
interpenetrating traits and patterns, having its existence in the 

1 Ogburn, W. F., Social Change, B. W. Huebsch, 1922, pp. 337-340. 
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mental processes of men, but endlessly changing whether 
planned or not, seems to point to characteristics transcending 
complete comprehension, not to speak of manipulation.^) The 
culture stream does seem to be superhuman, to borrow the 
phrase that Hart uses to express the feeling shared by many 
students of social science. 

Cn one reflects upon culture growth it is recalled that this de¬ 
pends primarily upon the character and magnitude of previous 
cultural development which in turn is involved in the two proc¬ 
esses: diffusion and invention^ Any factors which promote con¬ 
tacts and communication between peoples influence the diffu¬ 
sion of traits, such as the size and distribution of populations, 
commercial or military expeditions, newspapers, motion pic¬ 
tures, the radio or schools. Lndoubtedly human beings are the 
agents of diffusion but their ability to control more than a lim¬ 
ited part of culture for more than a limited time has not been 
demonstrated .(/The effectiveness of immediate control, however, 
seems greatly enhanced through the recent developments in the 
means of distributing mass propaganda through, for instance, 
the radio and the motion^ picture.^] 

On the other hand^culture changes and increases through 
inventions, but these appear to be the result not only of great 
minds but also of previous changes which have made cultural 
conditions ripe, so to speak, for the inventions^ And the latter 
when made have themselves produced so many unforeseen 
changes that their consequences often are quite unpredictable. 
It is just this situation at present which has produced so many 
changes that, as Ogburn opines, far from planning and directing 
them, man appears to be having a difficult time keeping up with 
them. The common deterministic view toward the possibility 
of social control of the long-time and comprehensive types is 
summed up by this writer in the statements that “culture grows 
because of purely cultural factors” and that “to change culture 

to fit man is . . . so difficult a task as to be almost impossible.” 1 

The short time and minor changes which were distinguished 

1 Ogburn, W. F., op. dt., pp. 340-346. 
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at the outset of this discussion from the relatively long-range 
social planning so much to the fore in current thinking, offer far 
more promise for immediate human effort. Limited as our 
knowledge is of what constitutes progress, there is some basis 
for thinking that analyses of past changes and evaluation of 
present needs may furnish sufficient real insight for at least set¬ 
ting up “next steps.” Further, the existent faith in progress 
may in itself “act as an incentive to the changing of conditions.” 
Finally, the understanding and techniques for making these 
minor changes are even now or soon will be within the grasp of 
man. Just what changes are possible must necessarily be de¬ 
cided in specific instances—the reasons for the necessity of this 
procedure should be evident after the survevpf problems of in¬ 
stitutional living made in earlier chapters.^Over a decade ago 
Ogburn cautiously permitted himself to generalize on types of 
cultural changes for which there was hope of control in the future 
if not at present. Among them he listed “certain influences 
affecting the life of children and parental affection, sex educa¬ 
tion, modification of social codes, shorter hours of labor, recog¬ 
nition of boundaries to selfishness, specific social programmes.” 1 

( In conclusion it is well to summarize the factors already 
ouched upon which are involved in planned change. They are: 
insight as to the goals desirable; knowledge of social processes 
and of procedures for influencing change and the extension of 
social control over individuals. We are without an objectively 
verifiable vision of ultimately desirable goals and probably 
always shall be. Hence, assurance as to the direction of long- 
range planning is impossible. By tentative methods more im¬ 
mediate goals, which have pragmatic value, may possibly be 
defined. Somewhat the same limitations and possibilities exist 
with respect to the second factor. In the case of the third, the 
plasticity of the individual makes possible a considerable degree 
of social control. The question then is one of whether we are 
vailing to pay the price of planning for it is certain that a 
changed culture demands control of individuals. 

1 Ibid., p. 365. < 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Has freedom or liberty increased since earlier times or not? How 
serviceable would change in freedom be as a measure of progress? 

2. Are greater comfort and progress synonymous? 

3. Is revolution an essentially desirable or undesirable method of 
effecting social change? 

4. Hart suggests that there is a difference in the operation of diffusion 
among people who have attended college and universities and those who 
left school in the grades or early secondary period. What is the differ¬ 
ence? How important would it be? Is there a valid argument here for 
extending the length of education or not? 

6. Are different racial stocks in this country rightly considered to 
differ in progressiveness? What factors seem to be involved in the 
differences which exist? 

6. Which of the various criteria of progress seem the more valid to 
you? Why? 

7. Says Odum, “ Civilization may not in many instances be syn¬ 
onymous with progress any more than the excessive physical vigor, 
energy, and haste of a city population are synonymous with health.” 
What criticism may be made of this analogy? 

8. Is public education more of a mirror of current social change or an 
active element in bringing it about? 

9. A certain pupil from a poor home background made errors in 
language usage which his own formal schooling never eradicated and 
which persisted even when he rose to a high school principalship in a city 
of ten thousand population. Does this suggest the impossibility of 
educating a child beyond the culture milieu of which Kulp speaks? 

10. In speaking of the telic function of education Finney said, “It is 
the business of teachers to run not merely the school, but the world; 
and the world will never be truly civilized until they assume that 
responsibility.” Read Finney, Sociological Philosophy of Education , 
Chap. VI. Discuss the underlying assumptions and implications of 
this view. With which of these do you agree? 

11. “A society with wide gaps between the intelligence of its several 
ranks may be much worse off than one whose general level of intelli¬ 
gence is much lower but in which intelligence is general,” says Todd. Do 
you agree with this? How could it be true? 

12. Peters makes the statement that “Evolution carries us onward 
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to & inorG efficient adjustment to our environment'. Does this proposi¬ 
tion hold equally true with physical and social environment? Is there 
social evolution? 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE RESPONSIBILITY IN CHANGE 

Brief reference was made in the introductory paragraphs of 
the previous chapter to varying attitudes of school people re¬ 
specting the part to be played by public education in social 
change. A question of this type inevitably taps the wide back¬ 
ground differences to be found among people in such a country 
as this so that every possible variety of answer is made. Never¬ 
theless, effort should be made to reach practical working 
understandings of the fundamentally different types of view 
and the proposals and actual measures in which they have 
culminated. 

Attitudes toward the Role of Schools in Change 

Several classifications have appeared in recent years which 
suggest basic disagreements over the part of education in social 
reconstruction. The reader, however, must be wary of accepting 
the terminology always at face value as it is difficult to give im¬ 
partial treatment to attitudes toward which a particular writer 
himself feels no warmth. Besides the danger of reading unin¬ 
tended meanings into the statements made on the subject, 
there is the fact that more frequently expressions of view come 
from those who feel themselves at variance with more commonly 
accepted attitudes. Since the latter less frequently become ar¬ 
ticulate, classifications reduce in reality to arrangements of pub¬ 
lished views and those the non-articulate members of the pro¬ 
fession are supposed to hold. It is more than probable, however, 
that those who voice their positions have an influence out of 
proportion to their numbers so that a knowledge of them is 
highly desirable. 
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A grouping of educators contained in “ Modern Social and 
Educational Trends,” Research Bulletin of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association , 1934, provided three categories. One was said 
to view the changes of modern life with great pessimism but 
to prefer to do little or nothing about them. Others were said 
to believe that if there were‘adequate study of the problems the 
American people would work out the solutions, while still an¬ 
other group thought that “education must supply the people 
not only with light but with considerable guidance.” To these 
Everett in a Challenge to Secondary Education adds a diametri¬ 
cally opposed view which holds that there have been no really 
fundamental changes in American culture which call for second¬ 
ary schools doing much other than performing better the educa¬ 
tional services which have been theirs. While this may be ac¬ 
ceptable to the uninformed, uncritical or biased, probably only 
a minority of school people would, after thinking, espouse it in 
unmodified form. 

Kilpatrick distinguishes eight general attitudes toward the 
role of the school in social improvement. The first five of these 
agree in opposing an active part by the school in social recon¬ 
struction but differ in the reason which is assigned for the opposi- <* 
tion, as follows, the school has not been active in the past in 
seeking social change and should not now; such a course would 
not be tolerated by the public; it is impossible by virtue of the 
lack of adequately prepared teachers; the proper function of the 
school is to teach the accepted culture; as agents of the state 
teachers should teach “only exactly what the state provides.” 
Another type of view, on the other hand, holding that teaching 
inevitably indoctrinates anyway, favors teachers using their 
influence toward pre-disposing pupils to accept definite patterns 
of thought, sentiment and behavior for a better society. These 
individuals are divided between those who wish teachers to 
“know what constitutes social progress and teach accordingly,” 
and those who look to a plan for a totalitarian state with educa¬ 
tion indoctrinating with reference to this plan. Finally there is 
the attitude which favors teachers helping pupils to become in- 
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telligent about social problems but themselves remaining, for 
the most part, neutral on controversial issues. 1 

The number of groups in which a classification of attitudes 
results is dependent upon the extent of sub-divisioning. Basi¬ 
cally there are two general types: one holding that the imme¬ 
diate concern of the school is not in the outcome of the present 
conflict between the factors of change, the other viewing educa¬ 
tion as highly important in the direction which changes take. 
Since the latter is the more dynamic view of the two it is worth¬ 
while to distinguish three main sub-divisions. These, added to 
the opposing basic type, then give the following four type atti¬ 
tudes. 

Limited Initiative in Change. People holding this view have 
reasons varying from those derived from a knowledge of the 
historic functioning of schools to a conservative repugnance of 
change; from a belief that society needs education for help in 
adjusting personality to changes which have already taken place 
to acceptance of various traditional curricular offerings; from a 
realistic belief that schools are not very effective in what is now 
undertaken to the view that school people do not actually have 
opportunity to shape their programs independent of other in¬ 
stitutional controls. On the other hand, one student of social 
trends finds grounds for this verdict: “Suffice it to say that the 
school, speaking by and large, has never of its own motion added 
a single subject to its curriculum. Social pressure has always 
forced it to adjust.” 2 In fact Todd goes on to point out that the 
influence of education has often been exerted against innovation. 
Although the survey made in Chapter IV of the historic func¬ 
tions of schools did not elicit any striking instances of this it 
did show the development of institutional roles of supplementary 
and residual types. Since institutional patterns tend to persist 
considerable alteration in relationships would be involved should 
the schools now be expected to take the initiative in directing 

1 Kilpatrick, W. H., “Public Education as a Force for Social Improvement,” 
School arui Society, 41 (April 20, 1935), p. 522. 

2 Todd, A. J., op. cit., p. 514. 
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social change. Some say this is extremely unlikely or impossible; 
others think some alteration possible but realize fully the 
difficulties. 

A director of the curriculum for a large city system states as 
his considered judgment, “It is not likely that in the near future 
secondary schools will play an important part in aiding social 
change” unless—and he makes one exception—a new govern¬ 
ment takes over the schools for its purposes. 1 And there is the 
cry ever and anon from some one that despite the present and 
past much-vaunted educational efforts this country has and 
tolerates wide-spread lawlessness; acquitted murderers bask in 
the spotlights of the vaudeville stage, low grade amusements 
thrive, the patent medicine industry knows no depressions, 
cheap literature abounds and corrupt municipal and state offi¬ 
cials go their ways, often for years, without much let or hin¬ 
drance. 2 

Thus some school people are highly skeptical of the possibility 
that education may take any initiative in the matter of social 
change. 

Promotional Attitude. The first of the more positive views 
accepts the work of teachers as of great significance in the im¬ 
provement of men but frequently is not explicit about the rea¬ 
sons for this faith, at least to the point of exactitude which the 
more objectively minded deem desirable. Even isolated state¬ 
ments from individuals of the latter inclination from Lester F. 
Ward to John Dewey may be cited which speak of education as 
the “chief means” of social progress or the paramount social 
force next to the state in its “power to modify the social order. 

By virtue of the rather natural belief in the worthwhile char¬ 
acter of what they are doing almost all school people at times 
reflect this attitude of magnification of the educational process. 
Certainly they should not be so engaged unless they do belie\e 

1 Cushman. C. L., “Social Direction for Education.” A Challenge to Sec - 

ondary Education , Appleton-Century, 1935, p. 258. . *i iq 

2 See Sterner. L. G., “Fact versus Fancy,” School and Society . 41 (April lo. 

1935), pp. 493-500, for a vivid statement of the impotency of education. 
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in education but it is of the panacea-like or omnipotent regard 
toward it to which reference is here made. Those whose respon¬ 
sibility it is to stimulate enthusiasm in classroom teachers are in 
particular likely to manifest some form of the promotional atti¬ 
tude. It may be uppermost or echoed in the inspirational ad¬ 
dress at a convention or in the inspirational article in an educa¬ 
tional journal. For example, in an editorial written for American 
Education Week there was advocated the teaching of four ideas 
as foundational for a better civilization. One was the idea of 
progress as an assured reality and another the value of planning. 
In connection with the latter it was said: “ With every expansion 
of opportunity—as through the common school—the race has 
moved on to higher ground; and planning, wherever it has been 
tried, has opened doors into a future so full of promise as to 
arouse the highest enthusiasms.” 1 It is found also in the 
speeches of public leaders and in the lay press. For example, an 
editorial generally glorifying education found in a current 
women’s magazine contains many statements as the following: 
“America was made by its system of free education; in no other 
way could its soul—as a single soul—have gone marching on 
triumphant and unafraid. The America of tomorrow is just as 
surely being made in the tens of thousands of schoolrooms where 
nearly one-fourth of all the inhabitants of the land are being 
taught who we are and why we are and that democracy is for 
the average man the best form of government yet devised.” 2 
These attitudes which have been termed promotional are not 
sufficiently critical or realistic to express the dominant convic¬ 
tion of other school people who feel that education is important 
in social change in very definite ways but that its contribution 
is not something to be taken for granted. Two groups of per¬ 
sons may be distinguished who take this general position but 
who differ in their beliefs in the extent and way the school 
should supply direction for social change. The view of the first 


1 Editorial in the Journal of the National Education Association , 23 (October 

1934), p. 160. * 

2 Editorial in Good Housekeeping, 101 (September 1935), p. 4. 
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regards education as an indispensable adjunct to social change; 
that of the second looks to schools and school people for leader¬ 
ship and directing influence. 

Indispensable Adjuncts to Change. Whatever other varia¬ 
tions in opinion exist there is from this point of view unanimity 
in opposition to education attempting the directing role of a 
Moses to lead the American people out of the present confused 
social situation. There is likewise a tendency to emphasize 
the critical nature of the present period of human history and 
to believe that what education does is of great moment in the 
future welfare of society. 

Much of the ideology of this theory concerning the place of the 
school has grown out of the teachings of the experimentalist 
philosophers, beginning with John Dewey. The point of de¬ 
parture for this theory is had in the findings of science descrip¬ 
tive of man and the universe. Science is said to show the uni¬ 
verse as imperfect and incomplete, undergoing constant change, 
populated by animals of varying capability among whom man 
is the most adaptable. The various experiences of man are not to 
be thought of as having any transcendent meaning any more 
than those of animals. They are just his experiences arising 
from constant interaction with a changing environment. The 
only values they have grow out of their usefulness or non¬ 
utility in aiding him to attain his ends, interpret situations 
correctly and behave appropriately. Since these happenings 
are essentially indeterminate, mere changes of which science 
treats, man is called upon to make unending choices so as to 
preserve the balance of change in the directions which seem 
more desirable to him. 

So far as man can see the thing most to be desired is the 
development of individuals who grow in understanding of their 
environment and in the intelligence of their interaction with it. 
Such individuals are not born but are produced through asso¬ 
ciated living. Culture plays a large part in their creation but 
it is foolish to assume that education therefore should merely 
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be a process of passing down the traditional culture for absorp¬ 
tion by children. Much of it has only its traditional value. 
Much of it constituted only imperfect adaptations to conditions 
of a previous day. These conditions are forever changing and 
man needs an intelligence that can cope with problems as they 
arise. The elements of culture useful in solving problems will 
be indicated as the growth of the child proceeds. 

The function of the school is to prepare for wise choice by 
cultivating the social intelligence, as Kilpatrick so insistently 
demands, and by disseminating knowledge about contemporary 
problems—especially those of social life—for cultural lag is 
most pronounced in this field. The ready-made solutions of the 
past are without cogency, for in a changing civilization culture 
is ever-changing and what the school should teach must change. 

For these same reasons no final predictions may be made as 
to the changes which will take place in the future or which are 
desirable. We hope that eventually social barriers to sharing of 
points of view will break down and the intelligence of all classes 
will develop;—there may then be a democratic, cooperative 
effort to arrive at the right solutions. 

Thus the role of the school is not to seek to direct social 
planning but to educate pupils for a society which does plan. 
As one of the leading exponents expresses it, “the primary 
concern of a democratic educational procedure is to stimulate 
a reconstruction of our beliefs and habits in the light of their 
mutual relationships rather than to predetermine the nature 
of this reconstruction.” 1 Or again the scope is said to be: “to 
prepare individuals to take part intelligently in the manage¬ 
ment of conditions under which they will live, to bring them to 
an understanding of the forces which are moving, to equip 
them with the intellectual and practical tools by which they 
can themselves enter into the direction of these forces.’’ 2 

The contradiction between the acceptance of democratic 

1 “The Educational Frontier,” Yearbook XXI of the National Society of 
Colleqe Teachers of Education , University of Chicago Press, 1933, p. 29. 

2 Ibid., p. 71. 
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principles and the practice of indoctrinating for a particular 
social order has received special emphasis. The implication of 
the former is, as Wrinkle has said, that “the only way democ¬ 
racy could indoctrinate with democracy would be to permit 
and encourage the right of its members to study its problems, 
evaluate probable solutions, and arrive at their own answers.” 1 
Although not usually expressed in this connection there is the' 
possibility that an extension of this democratic principle would 
bring into the open a further issue—whether the teacher should 
use his influence for the “retention of the general economic, 
social, political or moral framework of our people.” 2 Burr 
answers no. 

Thus for the large number of persons, whether experimen¬ 
talist philosophers or educational practitioners who subscribe 
to this type of attitude the schools are indispensable in pre¬ 
paring the way for social advance but they should not aspire 
to lead it. “The duty of education is to prepare people to make 

intelligent judgments on social problems.” 3 

Before leaving the view of the indispensability of the school 
in times of change an entirely different interpretation should 
be mentioned. It has been vigorously emphasized in recent 
years by Finney and by Bagley. Although equally impressed 
with the experimentalists by the kaleidoscopic, portentous 
nature of current and impending changes, these men have 
argued that the first contribution society needs from the school 
is a conserving, stabilizing one. If there is to be neither retro¬ 
gression nor chaotic, unintelligent change, society needs to 
retain certain ideas, principles, habits and ideals which have 
been significant for effort and aspiration up to this point. 
From this will come the stability needed for ordering changes 
wisely. Finney lists as great stabilizing and guiding ideals: 
self-restraint, honesty, frugality, thoroughness, chastity, loyalty, 

'Wrinkle, W. L., “Reconstructing Secondary Education,” in a Challenge to 

Secondary Education, Appleton-Century, 1935, p. 227. 

2 Burr. S. E., “The Teacher’s Part in Social Reform,” Journal of Education, 

117 (September 1934), pp. 391-393. 

3 Judd, C. H., Education and Social Progress, Harcourt, Brace, 1934, p. 
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obedience and reverence. 1 Feeling that the teaching of such 
ideals constitutes a genuine disciplinary service of education, 
Bagley ventures the belief that these ideals will be “just as 
significant a thousand years from now as they have ever been 

in the past.” 2 

Schools as Leaders. The attitude denoted here is that no 
mere program for developing social intelligence can discharge 
the responsibility education owes to society; it must go farther 
and lend an active hand in reorganization. This is to be done 
through teaching pupils so that they will accept and conform 
to the requirements of a new social order which seems to be 
discernible in the future. It is sometimes implied or stated that 
school people are themselves to play a large part among those 
who draw the outline for the new order, at times indeed, that 
classroom teachers individually are to picture the future so¬ 
ciety which would seem best to them and seek to direct pupils 
toward it. 

In the Inglis Lecture in 1929, G. S. Counts called attention 
to the difficulty of planning a definite program to achieve the 
“cardinal aims of secondary education” of worthy home mem¬ 
bership, vocational efficiency, worthy use of leisure, as well as 
the others, without first formulating a theory of society which 
would embrace theories of the family, of labor, of play, etc. 
Although it was suggested that this effort on the part of school 
people would be essentially an articulation of education with its 
age rather than an attempt at the direction of social evolution, 
in his concluding paragraph the lecturer spoke of school teachers* 
assuming “some responsibilities of leadership in the building 
of a new civilization.” 

In the eyes of such individuals the “muddling through” 
problems, drift, the one-sided emphasis upon economic plan¬ 
ning and the questionable success of that—all these experiences 
of the depression years since 1929 demonstrate more conclu- 

1 Finney, R. L., op. cit.. Chap. XXIII. 

2 Barley, W. C., Education and Emergent Man , Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1934, Chap. XI. 
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sively than ever the necessity of intelligently trying to formu¬ 
late in the light of conditions and trends a tenable theory of 
the good society and using education to influence individuals 
in favor of it. The development of this type of thinking finds 
expression in the volumes of the American Historical Associa¬ 
tion’s report of its investigation of the social studies. Counts, 
writing about the function of the public school today, says: 

If education is to grapple with a given social situation it 
must incorporate a social philosophy adequate to that situa¬ 
tion—a social philosophy that has substance as well as 
form—a social philosophy that represents great historic 
choices. Education, emptied of all social control and con¬ 
sidered solely as method, points nowhere and can arrive no¬ 
where. . . . But it will be an education that recognizes the 
impossibility of moving in all directions at once, that chooses 
deliberately and intelligently one fork of the road rather than 
another, and that does not hesitate, when occasion warrants, 
to make fundamental decisions regarding national des¬ 
tiny. . . . Any concrete school program will contribute to 
the struggle for survival that is ever going on among institu¬ 
tions, ideas, and values; it cannot remain neutral in any 
final and complete sense. Partiality is the essence of educa¬ 
tion, as it is in life itself. The difference between education 
and life is that in the former partiality is presumably rea¬ 
soned and enlightened. 1 

I 

The reader is left in some doubt of the author’s real view of the 
extent to which schools can be self-determining in carrying out 
their function of indoctrination, as a few pages later he states 
that “their power for influencing social change is strictly 
limited.” 2 He also refuses to say whether the responsibility 
for drawing the design for the new order will or should be dis¬ 
charged by parents, teachers, politicians, statesmen or various 
powerful minority groups. 3 Despite these modifications, the 
leadership of the school in social change is clearly assorted. A 

'Counts, G. S., The Social Foundations'of Education , Part IX, “Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies,” Scribner’s, 1934, pp. 534—535. (Quoted 
by permission.) 

2 Ibid., p. 560. 

3 Ibid., p. 536. 
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similar viewpoint is expressed in the report of 1933 of the Com¬ 
mittee on Social and Economic Problems of the Progressive 
Education Association. 

The group of educators holding these views is not large, but 
it has provoked considerable attention from others. This 
group, and the social philosophy with which it is customarily 
associated, is, for example, one of the three treated in the 
Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence on 
“Social Change and Education.” 

The issue of whether schools should actively seek the recon¬ 
struction of society by pre-determining the attitudes and be¬ 
liefs of students, has special significance at the secondary level, 
where the curriculum introduces more frequently social and 
economic problems. Workers in this field are keenly aware of 
this minority attitude among them, as is shown in recent 
studies. Briggs included a question relating to this function 
of secondary education in the material prepared for the Seventh 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. This question, 
reworded, became one of the issues selected for special study 
by the Committee on Orientation of Secondary Education of 
the Department of Secondary School Principals. The Com¬ 
mittee put it in this form: “Shall secondary education seek 
merely the adjustment of students to prevailing social ideals, 
or shall it seek the reconstruction of society?” Again, the 
question proves to be one of the points of disagreement in a 
volume prepared by the Secondary Education Committee of 
the Society for Curriculum Study. 1 

As mentioned above, exponents of this view have with a few 
exceptions not passed on from exhortation to specifying with 
some degree of care how the new patterns would be framed 
and by whom. One exception to this is a proposal advanced 
by Kelly. He suggests the creation of a planning council com¬ 
posed of men from various fields of specialized knowledge and 
activity, this council to formulate guiding principles or goals 
for social reconstruction. Although he announces as his creed 

1 A Challenge to Secondary Education, Appleton-Century, 1935. 
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that “in the present complex social organization education 
must take on the responsibilities of consciously moulding public 
opinion in support of a predetermined set of social-economic . 
goals and policies, when these goals and policies are set forth 
by a council of experts in whom education has confidence,” he 
adds that teachers themselves are not to be compelled to accept 
the findings of the council. 1 In a subsequent address he main¬ 
tains that in his method of presentation of controversial topics 
the teacher shall refrain from taking sides dogmatically, so 
that there is doubt about the seriousness with which the author 
wishes his original proposal to be taken. 2 


Questions Raised. In the light of the facts concerning prog¬ 
ress reviewed in the previous chapter certain questions arise 
about these four types of attitude toward the role of the school. 


In the case of the limited initiative view, while it is true that 


the past history of the functioning of schools does not warrant 


belief that they of themselves can suddenly assume an ex¬ 


tremely active role, is there reason for thinking that more 
activity than has characterized them in the immediate past 
is impossible? Is there reason for thinking they might not 
deal more with the knowledges, attitudes, and skills important 


in contemporary culture? If this attitude implies the handing 
down of a fixed content to pupils as critics charge, is it not 


based upon the erroneous belief that culture changes little or 
is changing little at the present time? On the other hand, to 
lay all the weaknesses of American life at the door of the school 
is to assume that not only has it been the premier educational 
agency but that it had a program in the past intended to elim¬ 
inate these undesirable characteristics. As a matter of fact, 
the past program was generally conceived differently and the 
new social emphasis only recently adopted. Yet there is a 
genuine limitation on its influence by virtue of the fact that 

1 Kelly, F. J., “The Place of Education in Social-Economic Planning,” 
School and Society , XXXVI (October 29, 1932), pp. 545—553. 

2 See addresses made at Fourth General Session, Official Report of the Depart¬ 
ment of Superintendence, Convention held at Atlantic City, February 23—28, 
1935. 
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it is only one of many educational processes between which 
there is little coordination. 

Probably the most pertinent question raised by the pro¬ 
motional attitude is the extent to which it should be in the 
background of attempts to inspire teachers. Do not educational 
writing and addresses in this vein either encourage delusions 
in the uninitiated about what education can accomplish and 
has accomplished or else cause the more sophisticated to lose 
faith in the soundness of the judgment and perspective of those 
making such optimistic assertions? And do we not need to 
realize instead, that if the school is to contribute to progress it 
will require facing facts and hard work? A belief that the latter 
can result in progress as people now see it provides a sounder 
basis for the optimism in which all engaged in school work 
should share. 

The next type of attitude accepts a more realistic and intel¬ 
lectual view of the relation of the school to social change. It 
correctly estimates the necessity of having individuals pre¬ 
pared for and capable of change as essential in cultural change. 
In view of the findings of the previous chapter it seems correct 
in its denial of present ability to discern ultimately desirable 
goals, to forecast long-range changes and, therefore, denial of 
the advisability of school people indoctrinating pupils. Yet 
does not this attitude also actually result in indoctrination 
of a kind although with different ends in view? And does not 
its allegiance to democratic principles provide it with what 
are essentially long-range goals? Perhaps no fault is to be 
found because of these things but they are to be explicitly 
stated. Some are not sure whether there exist in the common 
man the large possibilities for the development of social and 
creative intelligence as professed in this type of attitude. The 
school program becomes one of improving thinking, attitudes 
and behavior in dealing with life-like problems. Is not this a 
new version of intellectual discipline, others have asked, which 
is likely to over-estimate possible transfer? Finally, it may be 
questioned whether there is not some danger of under-estima* 
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tion of the worth of previous social arrangements because of 
the great stress upon the newness of current problems. 

Reference was made to the contentions of Finney and Bagley. 
It must be admitted that there is much truth in the\belief that 
in times of rapid change an important function of the school 
is to contribute to stabilization. If changes are to be intelli¬ 
gently made society must be orderly, but the school program 
must go beyond inculcating traditional virtues as the men 
emphasizing this contribution themselves agree. 

Those who advocate that schools and school people should 
take the initiative in leading or directing the reconstruction of 
society have thus far not successfully proved their position as 
both theoretically desirable or practicable in this country. 
Critical factors for this position are found in the acceptance of 
new social ideals and the relatively long-range planning advo¬ 
cated. The present lack of assurance as to genuine criteria of 
progress does not warrant the final terms in which they picture 
the desirability of the new society. That is partly a matter of 
personal taste as yet. Again some such life may be inevitable, 
but our current ability to forecast the future is notoriously 
feeble so that no dogmatic pronouncements can be made on 
this score. The best that can be done is the projection of what 
we called trends in earlier chapters. These guesses, if of the 
long-range type, may or may not prove to be correct. There is 
the same uncertainty with regard to the possibility of long- 
range social planning. 

If it be suggested that school people are to be the leaders in 
discerning the goals and the schools under their leadership 
used to convert pupils to the new order there is implicit great 
faith in their ability. Are school people any more gifted with 
prophetic vision than other elements of society? To what 
extent are they free from control by the dominant groups of 
our culture? This attitude seems to suggest that a new society 
can be created if pupils are properly conditioned, but there is 
the equally important question of whether culture itself is 
changing in the direction indicated. Actually schools have 
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tended to lag behind cultural changes; this view places them 
ahead, which raises the sociological query of whether the school 
program can rise higher than the culture of which it is a part. 

This consideration of attitudes regarding the role of the 
school in social change at least points to the fact that educa¬ 
tional people are becoming highly conscious of the problems 
involved and some are studying them keenly. From this 
activity there already seems to be evidence that more informed 
attitudes conforming more accurately to present knowledge 
are emerging. 

The Puzzle of Propaganda 

A specific problem frequently alluded to in this or preceding 
chapters claims more direct attention at this time—propaganda. 
Early in our study it was pointed out that institutional groups 
sought to preserve their own cultural patterns through passing 
them on to the young and to non-members. Such practices, 
in so far as they are successful, retard social change and con¬ 
tinue the status quo. Various motives such as fear, the belief 
that the in-group has a superior culture, etc., prompt these 
actions, but the result is the same as far as the young are con¬ 
cerned—their personalities are molded to a greater or lesser 
extent by the cultural heritage of those among whom they 
grow up. xYs there are various inconsistencies between many 
of the culture traits in the environment of any one person and 
as there is competition between different institutional groups 
or between elements within a group, diverse and often con¬ 
flicting culture patterns are presented for acceptance. For its 
own set to be accepted would from the standpoint of the spon¬ 
soring society be eminently desirable as the surest guarantee 
that the identity of its culture would remain unchanged. But 
to have its own rejected and the patterns of a competing group 
accepted or some compromise made between the two sets 
portends change in the old ways of thinking and doing unless 
further such lapses can be prevented. Thus the development 
of means of social control to prevent change deemed inimical 
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to self-interests and to promote change in the direction of their 
greater fulfillment. 

What Is Propaganda? Different lists of the methods of exert¬ 
ing social control or pressure have been suggested since the 
classic treatment of the subject by Ross was published. A 
recent one gives: legislation, preaching, teaching and publicity. 1 

But what have these to do with propaganda? Is it still another 

» 

method of exerting social control, or are all the methods in 
essence propaganda, or does it have some other meaning? 

Says a political scientist, “In its broadest meaning, propa¬ 
ganda is nothing but the advocacy of an attitude. Every 
person who has an opinion or an attitude which he endeavors 
to have others share is a propagandist.” 2 If this is correct 
then the reader will recall many of his teachers who were 
propagandists. There was Miss Smith who was so eager to share 
her enthusiasm for Macbeth , and most of Shakespeare in fact, 
with the “young moderns” who elected English 21. Or there 
was Professor Jones who exuded a contagious faith in the ulti¬ 
mate ability of science to solve life’s problems. 

According to Lasswell, “Propaganda in the broadest sense 
is the technique of influencing human action by the manipula¬ 
tion of representations.” 3 A social psychologist distinguishes 
the broader meaning of the term as attempting to change 
opinions or attitudes through suggestion from the more spe¬ 
cialized application to designate the means used “ deliberately 
to manufacture popular opinions and attitudes and thus con¬ 
trol popular conduct; and usually the implication is that the 
aims of the propagandists are concealed.” 4 

The distinction has even been made between honest and dis¬ 
honest propaganda and so on through a wide gamut. Lumley 

1 Lumley, F. E. t The Propaganda Menace, Century, 1933, p. 19. 

2 Odegard, Peter, The American Public Mind, Columbia University Press, 

1930, p. 178. 

3 Lasswell, H. K., “Propaganda,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Mac¬ 
millan, 1934, XII, pp. 521-522. . 

4 Young, Kimball, Social Psychology, Crofts, 1930, p. 653. Compare with 

Doob, L. W., Propaganda, Holt, 1935, p. 89. 
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after a very complete review of varying conceptions proposes 
the following in lieu of the lacking more authoritative state¬ 
ment: “Propaganda is promotion which is veiled in one way 
or another as to (I) its origin or sources, (2) the intents involved, 
(3) the methods employed, (4) the content spread, and (5) the 
results accruing to the victims—any one, any two, any three, 
any four, or all five.” 1 

The situation as reflected in current writing is every bit as 
unsettled if only the particular distinction between education 
and propaganda be considered. On the one hand is the asser¬ 
tion that propaganda “differs from education in that the latter 
makes no effort to win a person over to adherence to either 
side of a controverted question. Propaganda seeks to win 
over to support of a cause by favorable presentation of one 
side of the case.” 2 At the other extreme is the view which 
makes the content taught as much a part of the basis for dif¬ 
ferentiation as the way in which teaching is done or the goal 
it has in mind. For example Lasswell says, “The inculcation 
of traditional value attitudes is generally called education 
while the term propaganda is reserved for the spreading of 
subversive, debatable or merely novel attitudes.” 3 Sometimes 
there is on the part of school people a tendency to feel that 
education refers to what is taught in schools and what educa¬ 
tors think should be taught,’while the term propaganda properly 
applies to the teaching of the other institutions or to what 
outside interests demand that schools teach. A number of 
other contrasts made by teachers or parents between these 
troublesome concepts are discussed critically by Wooddy in 
an article which all interested in education should read. 4 

Enough has been said to indicate that probably the student 
v\ ou not go far astray if he applied the term propaganda in 
instances in which techniques chiefly based on suggestion are 


1 Lumley, F. E., op. tit., p. 44. 
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selected with the purpose of creating pre-designed emotional 
attitudes in harmony with the interests and views of the propa¬ 
gandizing source. In other words it is not so much what is said 
or done as the ways in which it is said or done, and thus any 
means of social control may be used in such a way as to make 
it become propaganda. 

Bain or Blessing? Such is the connotation of the word that 
the student may feel that it is academic to consider the values 
of such techniques, but we need more facts before disposing 
of them mentally or otherwise. Parents seek consciously to 
influence the emotional attitudes of their children—and should 
they not? Are not children benefited thereby? Are not many 
people won to better standards of conduct and more social 
living through techniques essentially similar to those charac¬ 
terized as propaganda? Does the term deserve to have the 
bad odor which Doob says it has? Are not the propaganda 
techniques themselves neither good nor bad as Lasswell con¬ 
tends—it is the uses to which they are put which give them 
character. This seems basically correct and propaganda may 
play either role in social change. If it is used to lead people 
to belief and action that are constructive, that is, are in har¬ 
mony with whatever criteria of progress we may have or 
according to the best substantiated data constitute the best 
solutions to our social problems, then not a few students of 
society would term it good. On the other hand, subversive 
propaganda is that which has no concern over these considera¬ 
tions. 

In line with this thought Kulp suggests that there should be 
no hesitation on the part of school people to use propaganda 
when dealing with facts upon which there is common agree¬ 
ment or scientific sanction, as for example, vaccination for 
smallpox. Of course, the reasons for vaccination could be 
developed through discussion or even a project but he urges 
the indoctrination of belief in such substantiated data as more 
certain to secure appropriate action and as being more efficient 
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in saving time for the discussion in the fields wherein there is 
less agreement. 1 

The use of propaganda is defended also by Lasswell, who 
points out that not only is it here to stay but as a matter of 
fact the modern world is dependent upon it to secure coordina¬ 
tion of action in times of crisis and for the conduct of large 
scale operations in so-called normal times. 2 Should one by 
chance suggest that there are often grounds for doubting 
whether the “large scale operations” should be conducted he 
would be charged with quibbling by that section of the popula¬ 
tion whose interests are served thereby or who regard them¬ 
selves as practical persons of action. But one who has followed 
where the facts of the last chapter led is justified in being a bit 
chary in accepting the general validity of this pronouncement. 
Moreover, it was seen that the areas in which there is certainty 
of the ways that make for social improvement are not too large. 
Progress, instead of being sure and thus achieved quickly by 
methods of propaganda is at best halting, shortsighted and 
tentative. 

Of more promise in making what progress is possible is en¬ 
lightened public opinion, and consideration of its mode of 
formation will serve to indicate the great potentialities for harm 
that reside in the growing use of the techniques of propaganda. 

Public Opinion and Propaganda. We have seen that the view¬ 
points of people toward social objects are to a large extent 
determined by the non-material culture patterns of their en¬ 
vironment. The pith of this fact Lippmann has expressed 
vividly in thes'e words: “For the most part we do not first see, 
and then define, we define and then see. In the great blooming, 
buzzing confusion of the outer world we pick out what our 
culture has already defined for us, and we tend to perceive that 
which we have picked out in the form stereotyped for us by 
our culture.” 3 But, as culture traits change the established 

1 Kulp, D. H., op. dt., pp. 343-344* 

2 Lasswell, H. K., op. cit., p. 526. 

* Lippmann, Walter, Public Opinion, Macmillan, 1922, p. 81. 
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patterns of thought, attitudes or behavior may not satisfy or 
appear pertinent to some individuals. The resulting maladjust¬ 
ment or the new situation will suggest to some of these the 
need of new viewpoints—in which case they are likely to ex¬ 
press their individual opinions on the matter. These serve to 
call attention to the critical social situation and stimulate 
others to discuss the issues. These issues become better defined 
as discussion awakens still more discussion and various pro¬ 
posals arise. In the give and play of expression certain indi¬ 
viduals are frequently credited with sponsoring this or that 
new proposal and thus become in popular thinking symbolic 
of that for which they stand. These are the current social 
leaders. Other symbols also emerge, often based upon some 
attempted harmonization of the new proposal with cherished 
stereotypes. From the ebb and flow of discussion and debate 
a swing of opinion in some direction finally takes form. If the 
resulting conviction is supported rather unanimously it be¬ 
comes the preponderant opinion as Ross termed it. In whatever 
degree of unanimity it is held, however, the verbalized convic¬ 
tion as expressed becomes public opinion. 

The explanation here presented of the formation of public 
opinion assumes that its roots are to be found in the “ currents 
of feeling and emotion about serious problems” and in the 
more deliberative rational activity rather than in the imposi- 
' tion of a view upon the masses by shrewd leaders through 
propaganda. 1 Because of the emotional element in public 
opinion the intentional control of social changes and the selec¬ 
tion of valid goals in the most intelligent way possible is diffi¬ 
cult. Yet in a democratic society it is through such give and 
take that mass intelligence is expected to rise. On the other 
hand, if public opinion is to a great extent a rational group 
judgment, as Ellwood contends, then its value as an adjunct 
to social improvement is incalculable. 

In periods of relatively rapid change like the present the 
number of critical social situations not covered by previous 

1 See Young, Kimball, Social Psychology, Crofts, 1930, p. 575. 
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habits and attitudes is greater than ordinary and thus differ¬ 
ences in opinion increase. If the wisest solutions of which we 
are capable as a people are to be found there must be oppor¬ 
tunity for the free formation of public opinions as well as for 
the dissemination of the findings of specialists who are allowed 
to delve untrammeled in the various fields of knowledge. But, 
instead, what have we found? On the one hand, there is a 
demand for censorship which results in holding up the dissemi¬ 
nation of all the knowledge available, or the pertinent facts. 
On the other, there is a growing use being made of propa¬ 
ganda which by nature always seeks to propagate certain 
viewpoints with intolerance toward all others instead of allow¬ 
ing free opportunity for the formation of public opinion or the 
dissemination of facts impartially. 

Spread of Propaganda. The wide extent of propaganda in the 
United States has received attention from two of the writers 
to whom reference has already been made. In his study of 
what he terms its growing menace to the nation, Lumley finds 
it necessary to treat its use in seven fields: industry, politics, 
war, patriotism, race, education and religion. Using a different 
approach, Doob finds ample illustrations for his psychological 
analysis of propaganda in connection (1) with its commercial 
applications, (2) by four different types of propaganda societies, 
(3) from Communistic and Nazi sources, and (4) by those 
interested in war and peace. 

Add to the trends in the use being made of these techniques 
the fact of the impressive growth of the agencies of communica¬ 
tion and there is a picture which should challenge the concern 
of every thinking citizen. In Chapter VI, the influence of the 
radio and of the motion picture to support or undermine preva¬ 
lent mores and emotional attitudes was mentioned. They 
can be equally influential in molding opinion and controlling 
action with respect to any of the problems to be faced in an 
effort to achieve progressive change. 

Mechanically there never was a time when propaganda was 
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rendered more assistance or made more easy of accomplish¬ 
ment. The expansion of postal facilities by the government 
found an ever growing volume of matter to be handled. Be¬ 
tween 1908 and 1930 the amount of first class mail doubled, 
reaching a total of 16,901,000,000 pieces or 137.9 per capita. 
Only isolated studies here and there suggest what proportion 
of this growing volume contain propaganda but this percentage 
is increasing. In the thirty years prior to 1930 there was a 
nineteen million increase in the number of telephones. Although 
in the decade of the 1920’s the number of newspapers did not 
increase, their circulation did, so that in 1930 evening dailies 
averaged 25,150,000 copies and morning papers reached slightly 
over half that figure. The monthly periodicals enjoyed rela- / 
tively greater growth than newspapers. 

The newer agencies of mass impression already referred to 
have more than justified the hopes of the first promoters. 
Although consolidation and failures of the depression may have 
altered the figures somewhat, reliable estimate placed the 
number of motion picture houses on » January 31, 1931, at 
22,731 and the number of weekly admissions around one hun¬ 
dred million during 1930. Odegard estimates that twenty- 
five thousand churches and fifteen thousand schools used the 
motion picture that same year. In something like a ten-year 
life history the radio was reported as being owned by 12 million i 
families in 1930 while on January 1, 1932 the number of re¬ 
ceiving sets in the United States was placed at 16,026,260. 
Broadcasting stations to the number of 612, or almost half of 
the world’s total, supplied the programs. 

Is this multiplication of the agencies for reaching the minds 
and emotions of people proving bane or blessing? Neither has 
there been sufficient passage of time nor adequate study of 
effects to warrant a final answer. There have been instances 
of each result but the future prospect seems more ominous 
than encouraging in the light of present conditions. j 

From half to two-thirds of newspaper and periodical income v i 
is derived from advertising, and in 1931 sample studies of the 
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broadcasts of two large chains showed about a third of their 
programs produced advertising revenues. 1 This means that 
they bring greater advertising revenues as commercial invest¬ 
ments when the advertisers, as well as the subscribers, are 
pleased. There is likely to be a conscious or unconscious con¬ 
sideration of the way the advertisers wish news reported or 
audiences entertained. Also the conditions under which both 
domestic and international news is gathered by correspondents 
for the press associations are such that unbiased or complete 
reporting is often difficult. With private ownership of these 
agencies of communication the interests of the owners may 
dictate the “slant” given news and programs either openly 
or in the veiled manner of typical propaganda. Witness the 
way a misleading headline can create a false impression hardly 
to be dispelled by the facts recorded below it. 

In Europe the press and broadcasting stations are under the 
domination of the state but that does not mean less propaganda 
but more of certain types than is found in the United States. 
A recent writer, instead of approving the extension of measures 
designed to provide some federal supervision or control over the 
radio to the press and motion pictures also, points out that this 
would prove a calamity. 2 He points out, for instance, the ease 
with which a blinding propaganda may be spread by the state 
under the aegis of some movement like nationalism. 

With the stage so set for the manipulation of social stimuli 
and so many divergent viewpoints held, it seems reasonable to 
anticipate still greater efforts to employ and control propaganda 
in the future. 

Education and Propaganda. This does not argue well for 
any serious attempt to attain progressive social change. Prop- 
agandists do not wish all the facts to be given but wish, rather, 
that some of them be suppressed. They appeal to the emotions 

1 These figures and those above are taken from Wiley, M. M. and Rice, S. A., 

“The Agencies of Communication,” Recent Social Trends, McGraw-Hill, 1933* 
Chap. IV. 

2 Riegel, O. W., Mobilizing for Chaos , Yale University Press, 1934. 
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instead of to the reason. What we need is more information and 
opportunity for the free interchange of opinion with its levening 
influence on the definition and clarification of social issues and 
goals and the resulting quality of public opinion. Propaganda 
provides no stable foundation for social advance. 

Wh&t is the responsibility of education toward propaganda in 
relation to social change? As often reiterated previously, formal 
education is not the only agency which could or should be con¬ 
cerned with such problems. There are a few who believe that 
education can be of little or no service toward progressive social 
change and many who believe its opportunity is large. What can 
be done in a specific instance in a particular community, how¬ 
ever, depends upon circumstances. 

In the first place, schools can help make pupils aware of the 
individual and societal dangers of propaganda. The reader 
should recall the discussion of consumer education in Chap¬ 
ter VII as an instance of what is being attempted to offset 
propaganda in salesmanship. One of the large benefits that 
might result from the study of this topic in the schools would 
be to put the students on their guard against the wiles of the 
advertiser and the vender. Second only to this is the benefit 
of equipping them with knowledge with which to avoid the 
consequent unwise expenditure. Consideration in a history 
class of the type of data reviewed so strikingly in Mobilizing for 
Chaos would not only awaken students to the perils of na¬ 
tionalistic propaganda through the press, radio and the motion 
picture but help make them watchful for other kinds of prop¬ 
aganda through these agencies. 

Adoption of the means of forewarning students of the dangers 
would, in the second place, lead inevitably to the provision of 
knowledge about the nature of propaganda and the way we are 
influenced by it. Knowledge of its characteristics should be 
supplied so that students may more readily detect it. Through 
the use of samples collected by them from everyday life or from 
historical instances given by writers on the subject they should 
be led to see that it is characterized by appeal to accepted 
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stereotypes or cherished symbols, by the attempt to link the 
material with positive, accepted values, by appeal to the emo' 
tions rather than to the intelligence, by one-sidedness and 
usually an attempt to veil the motive. 

Pupils ought to be encouraged when reading a newspaper, 
viewing a newsreel or listening to a broadcast to ask themselves 
various questions such as, did a reliable correspondent, press 
association, publisher, screen or radio editor, commentator or 
owner gather and transmit the news and views expressed? What 
were the conditions under which they were gathered and trans¬ 
mitted? Is any indication given of the source of authority for 
the reports? How reliable are the sources from which they were 
secured? 1 

Various projects organized for other purposes may be utilized 
to keep students on the lookout for propaganda and its marks. 
For example, a project in civics, current events or history of the 
“nominating convention” type or in connection with a party, 
state or national election may serve splendidly. 2 As our knowl¬ 
edge of the nature of propaganda increases it will be possible to 
inform students of the principles of social psychology by which 
it acts in its regimenting work. 

Third, schools can help disarm propaganda through more 
effective performance of their function of creating social in¬ 
telligence. A better informed public is less gullible in the face of 
propaganda, less likely to produce radically erroneous public 
opinions. Making people more intelligent about social problems, 
therefore, is one of the most helpful defenses against it. The 
school is only one of the factors in this situation and what is 
involved in performing this function is discussed elsewhere. Suf¬ 
fice it to note here that as the increase of knowledge actually does 
render propaganda innocuous there will be demands for greater 
censorship. Adult as well as child education is also needed. 3 

1 For fufther suggestions see Kulp, D. H., op. cit., pp. 335-336, or Lippmann, 
Walter, op. cit., p. 409. 

2 Hadsell, R. S., “A National Election Project,” Journal of the National 
Education Association, 25 (March 1936), pp. 79-80. 

3 See Wooddy, C. H., op. cit., pp. 337-338. 
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Fourth, there is some truth embodied in the often quoted 
aphorism that the best defense is attack. So it is that some 
advocate the use by schools of constructive propaganda to 
offset that which is subversive. If all were as careful to specify 
the conditions and criteria for identifying the constructive and 
the subversive as Kulp is such a suggestion would meet with 
less criticism. 1 But wdiat this really means is indoctrination 
according to certain objectives or in the light of certain values 
or standards. The difficulties of assuring ourselves of even 
tentative, near-time goals were observed in the previous chapter. 
Differences of opinion are great. The net result then seems to be 
that much of the schools' propagandizing would necessarily be 
limited to ideas that have already received general social accept¬ 
ance, but the validity of these ideas and their true relation to so¬ 
cial progress would be open to question—as would, for that mat¬ 
ter, their value in combating modern subversive propaganda. 

Actually in the realm of tastes, appreciations and standards of 
conduct the schools even now do much teaching by means of the 
techniques of propaganda but this is only partially effective as 
the problems of recreation, delinquency, etc., indicate. Doc¬ 
trinaire teaching of the established data of science is open to 
fewer objections and can perhaps be done with more certainty. 
In the field of modem social problems, on the other hand, the 
balances at present seem weighted against the school's being 
able or even allowed to use much constructive propaganda 
contrary to community mores unless it be merely to inculcate 
such attitudes as open-mindedness, tolerance and a willingness 
and desire for the facts. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. The view of progressive education toward the general role of the 
school was discussed in Chapter IV. Which of the four types of attitudes 
respecting the school’s part in social change would this movement as 
there discussed seem to favor? Is there any relation between the 
“residual view” and any of these four attitudes? 

1 Kulp, D. H., op. cit., p. 345. 
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2. Is all education propaganda? How do you think education and 
propaganda should be distinguished? 

3. Todd says in his Theories of Social Progress that education is 
paradoxical, being constantly “behind the march of industrial progress, 
and yet necessarily in the fore of any further advance/’ How do you 
interpret this? 

4 . One of the values usually mentioned of historical study is a con¬ 
tribution to citizenship. Does this imply the indoctrination of pupils? 
Do you consider indoctrination always wrong or does this depend upon 
the purposes for which it is used? Is the essence of indoctrination to be 
found in the nature of the subject-matter or in the method of teaching? 

6. In a release for the newspapers, the annual report for 1936 of the 
president of a municipal university was said to declare that college 
students today need to be protected from alleged friends tvho divert 
their attention from the main purposes and issues of education. In the 
words of the release, the president “described the recent university 
‘peace strike’ as a ‘pressure movement’ similar to ‘any organization of 
military propaganda.’ He said the college, to serve its proper functions 
‘must seek to relieve its students of pressure-relieved conclusions.”’ 
Do you agree with the sentiment expressed in the report? Do you 
think pressure movements should be excluded from the campuses of 
educational institutions? If so, how do you reconcile your position 
with freedom of speech? 

6. Watch the local newspapers for public school news. Were any of 
the samples you collected released through an administrator of the 
school or other officer? Did the reporter secure the news in some other 
way? Do any of the samples resemble propaganda or are they mere 
presentations of the facts? 

7. Kulp states that the radio and motion pictures should be under 
public ownership because of the danger of the abuse of their possibilities 
for propagandizing under private ownership. Which type of ownership, 
all things considered, seems the best to you? Why? 

8. Suppose the school board and other educational authorities think 
a new school building is needed. To what extent do you think they are 
warranted in using propaganda techniques in their “publicity” to 
secure favorable action by the voters? Examine samples of such pub¬ 
licity to see if they actually do use propaganda. 

9. If the theory of the formation of public opinion out of the emo¬ 
tional attitudes rather than intelligence is correct, is there not an 
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argument for the use of propaganda to give persons rational emotional 
attitudes? 

10. Todd says in the Journal of Educational Sociology , September 
1935, that a rational S 3 'stem of indoctrination in schools would not only 
include “ drill in knowledge and the mores, but also would include 
emphasis upon and practice in freedom of inquiry, tolerance, energy, 
and individual responsibility.” Would such a program really be prop¬ 
aganda? Assuming the author’s position is correct, list ten items of 
knowledge and ten mores which you think might property be indoc¬ 
trinated. 

11. The inaugural address of the president of a large denominational 
university in a Middle Western state declared the policy of the incoming 
administration toward teaching the sciences called for no dodging of the 
facts, but, t)n the other hand, for teaching all the factual data available, 
but insisted that the facts should be taught by faculty members of 
positive Christian faith. Would the science teaching in this institution 
be education or propaganda? Do you think such a policy justified, all 
things being considered? 

12. Did you detect any propaganda for war or peace or nationalism 
or any other cause in any of the motion picture news films that you 
have recently seen? 
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CHAPTER XIV 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

* 

In the previous chapter the attempt was made to concentrate 
attention largely on general attitudes regarding the responsi¬ 
bility in change without stress upon their expression in practice. 
This, however, inevitably came to the fore at times, especially 
in the consideration of the problem of propaganda with its 
threat and promise for planned change. Here our concern is 
more directly with specific measures which have been proposed 

for making education a more effective factor in the improvement 
of society. 

Proposals for Making Education More Effective in 

Social Change 

Educational Planning. The emphasis upon planning of all 
sorts in other fields of human activity could hardly have failed 
to have some expression in education. Both those who believe 
that thp schools should share in the reconstruction of society 
and tjfcose who believe that the educational house should be 
set in order internally see advantages in the application of 
planning to this field. And, as in every department of life, 
there are those who have seized upon the concept as a shibboleth 
to be used to advertise to others the up-to-date nature of their 
thinking. For these and other reasons the idea of educational 
planning has gained great current momentum. Proposals for 

. Panning and measures already taken are found on national, 
state and community levels. 

National It is, of course, not to be implied that educators 
have never before attempted to look at their problems in the 
large and to devise programs for improving work. The Com¬ 
mittee (of Ten) on the Secondary School Studies and the 
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Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
which formulated the “Seven Cardinal Principles” represent 
two of the earlier highly influential policy determining groups. 
But the characteristics of the current movement come from the 
acceptance of an even more dynamic relation between schools 
and social welfare. They also rise out of the new significance 
and interpretation attache^ to social planning. 

One of the first expressions of this recent interest appeared 
in the adoption in June 1931 by the National Education As¬ 
sociation of a resolution calling for the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee “to propose to the Association desirable Social-Economic 
Goals of America,” and to “indicate the materials and methods 
which the schools of the nation should use to attain these goals.” 
In his first annual report, F. J. Kelly, chairman of this commit¬ 
tee, set forth his conception of its function in these words: “The 
best it can do will be to serve as the median thru which the 
National Education Association will enlist the aid of the best 
scholars in the field of the social sciences in determining what 
is best to teach, and enlist the cooperation of the most forward- 
looking superintendents, principals, and teachers to determine 
how best to teach it.” 1 This view rested on the beliefs that if 
the National Education Association was to assume the “leader¬ 
ship and point the way to a new social order” it must provide 
the next generation with “opinions” on problems of the day 
and to this end there would be needed a “group of social 
economic leaders” to meet from time to time to “re-examine 
the evidences, and restate the social-economic • goals for the 
achievement of which our schools should strive.” 

The membership of the Committee was reconstituted so as 
to include students from the fields of law, sociology and educa¬ 
tional philosophy, together with two officers cf educational 
associations and the committee chairman from the United 
States Office of Education. These men were, respectively: 
Leon C. Marshall, Edward A. Ross, John Dewey, Willard E. 

1 Proceedings of the 70th Annual Meeting of the National Education Association , 
National Education Association, 1932, pp. 208-210. 
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Givens, Robert C. Moore and F. J. Kelly. This committee in 
1933 issued a report in which ten goals were proposed as de¬ 
sirable for this country. 1 As the chairman stated in his own 
report to the Association these goals were an attempt to provide 
“a sort of 1933 version in social-economic terms of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and of the Preamble to the Constitution.” 
These goals are: 

1. Hereditary strength. 

2. Physical security. ' • 

3. Participation in an evolving culture. 

4. An active, flexible personality. 

5. Suitable occupation. 

6. Economic security. 

7. Mental security. 

8. Equality of opportunity. 

9. Freedom. 

10. Fair play. 

The Committee made no claim to having listed all the desirable 
goals, nor did it assert the superiority of its insight; it merely 
asserted that it had named “issues upon which we believe the 
more thoughtful people in general agree /’ Of special interest 
to students of educational sociology is the treatment accorded 
to individual-social relationships, a problem which occupied 
our attention in Chapter III. Although the enrichment of 
individual personality is accepted as the proper approach of 
education, due respect is paid to its reciprocal relations with 
culture in the statement that: “culture moulds personality; 
and conversely, in personality we find the materials and motive 
powers that make possible change and improvement in culture.” 
The individual form of statement, however, is insisted upon: 
“Social and economic policies and practices must be judged by 
what they do to enrich the lives of individuals. Therefore, the 
desirable social-economic goals of America are stated in terms 
of the things we covet in the highest degree for the largest 
possible number of Americans.” 

1 1'he Social-Economic Goals of America, National Education Association, 1933. 
Also reprinted in the Journal of the National Education Association, 23 (Jan¬ 
uary 1934), pp. 6-12. 
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Since the publication of this report the Committee has been 
instrumental in the appointment of a sub-committee to study 
each of the goals and prepare a more extended statement in its 
defense. Not only has the base for the acceptance of the goals 
been widened in this way but, through the Journal, the sec¬ 
retary of the Association made the encouragement of their 
teaching a part of the program of action for 1935-1936. Mean¬ 
time the Committee has continued to work on the second 
part of its assignment, namely, the preparation of materials 
and methods to be used by the schools to attain the goals. 

But the application of interest in educational planning on a 
national scale has gone beyond the work of this committee. 
The effects of the depression since 1929 upon the schools of the 
nation led to the appointment in January 1933, by the president 
of the National Education Association and the president of 
the Department of Superintendence, of a Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education. Exceedingly active in its first 
year, this Joint Commission gathered and disseminated in¬ 
formation relative to the adverse conditions in schools, studied 
the financing of education and formulated sound principles in 
a Charter of School Finance , held numerous conferences of 
citizens and school people all over the country in the aid of 
schools, solicited federal aid and studied the work of other 
national committees and agencies dealing with problems perti¬ 
nent to educational reconstruction. 

Functioning to meet the immediate crisis in education, the 
Joint Commission was increasingly concerned with the need of 
synthesizing the activities carried on by national educational 
organizations and committees with a more unified attack on 
problems, in other w’ords, with the need of planning. Looking 
to this broader field, enlarged pow r ers for the Commission w'ere 
approved by the Executive Committees of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association and the Department of Superintendence and 
the convention of the latter in 1934. The broadened scope of 
w r ork definitely mentioned “appraisal of the present educational 
program ” and “long-term planning for sucb changes in programs 
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as may be required to enable our schools to meet as effectively 
as possible the challenge presented to them by the changing 
social, industrial, and economic order.” 1 Thus what originated 
as a move by organized education to facilitate school recovery 
increasingly continued to place the emphasis upon remedying 
fundamental weaknesses in the educational structure and the 
planning of a program designed to adapt education to the new 
social needs. 

/ Two outcomes of these emphases of the Joint Commission 
may be mentioned which look toward reconstructive planning. 
One was the work of the Commission in capitalizing or encour¬ 
aging interest in planning by state authorities. The other was 
the development of belief, both within the Commission and 
among other educators, that the possibilities of the work it 
had begun in appraisal and planning were so great that a new 
agency should be created to carry it forward. Specific recom¬ 
mendations were made to this effect in the final report of the 
Joint Commission before it passed out of existence in June 1935. 
The proposals were favorably acted upon by the Executive 
Committees of the Association and the Department of Super¬ 
intendence in this same month. 

The new agency, created for a five year period, is known as 
the Educational Policies Commission and was delegated the 
following functions: 

1. To stimulate thinking and long-term planning within 
the teaching profession on the highest possible level looking 
toward continued adaptation of education to social needs. 

2. To appraise existing conditions in education critically 
and to stimulate educational thinking on all levels so that 
desirable changes may be brought about in the purposes, 
procedures, and organization of education. 

3. To consider and act upon recommendations from all 
sources for the improvement of education. 

4. To make the best practices and their procedures in 
education known throughout the country and to encourage 
their use everywhere. 

1 Norton, J. K., “Educational Recovery and Planning,” Journal of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association, 23 (April 1934), p. 103. 
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5. To develop a more effective understanding and coopera¬ 
tion between various organized groups interested in promoting 
educational improvement. 1 

Of its fifteen members, four were ex-officio, being the presidents 
and executive secretaries of the Association and the Department 
of Superintendence. The eleven appointive members were: 
Cornelia S. Adair, Lotus D. Coffman, George S. Counts, 
J. B. Edmonson, Frederick M. Hunter, Charles H. Judd,' 
John K. Norton, Payson Smith, George D. Strayer and Willis 
A. Sutton. The United States Commissioner of Education 
and the President of the American Council on Education were 
requested to sit with the Commission as advisory members. 

Of interest is the attitude with which it faced its tasks. In a 
statement by its secretary made at a meeting of State Coordi¬ 
nating Committees in St. Louis in February 1936, it was said 
that the Commission had “definitely ruled out arbitrary pro¬ 
nouncement and high-pressure methods as means for securing 
the adoption of its recommendations/’ and would employ 
instead such democratic methods as discussion and conferences. 2 

The projects which by this time it had adopted for immediate 
lines of action included: familiarizing people with its purposes 
through articles in educational and lay magazines; making 
available a list of selected educational issues for use by con¬ 
ventions, discussion groups and forums; establishing a clearing¬ 
house for the reports of state and national deliberative com¬ 
mittees; establishing cooperative relations with state planning 
boards and with the National Resources Committee; studying 
the problems of economic ability and of financing schools in 
the United States; studying the problem of academic freedom; 
and formulating a non-technical statement of the purposes of 
education which would appeal to the masses and awaken their 
enthusiasm. 

1 "Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive Committee,” Proceedings of the 
73rd Annual Meeting of the National Education Association , National Education 
Association, 1935, p. 889. 

2 Carr, W. G., "The Educational*Policies Commission,” Journal of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association, 25 (April 1936), p. 128. 
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How important this Commission will prove in making educa¬ 
tion more effective in social change time alone can tell but the 
character of its membership and its early plans suggest a pro¬ 
gram equal in activity and energy to that prosecuted by the 
Committee on Social-Economic Goals of America. In these 
two bodies organized education has taken important steps 
for making practical the hope of some national educational 
planning. 

State. In reality, state planning itself is an essential part of 
any national program, and hope for the latter depends upon 
cooperative and coordinated work in the several states. Fully 
aware of this, the Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education sought to aid state authorities in attacking their 
problems of recovery from the effects of depression and of 
reconstruction. In some states little was being done.' In others, 
school authorities were already in action. In some, the state 
planning boards created under federal encouragement included 
education within the scope of their work; in others they did 
not. Besides the publication of literature and the holding of 
state and regional meetings, the Joint Commission sponsored 
in Washington in December 1934 a Conference on State School 
Legislation and Longtime Educational Planning. Through the 
four committees of this conference, study was made by repre¬ 
sentatives from forty-one states of the machinery for a program 
of state educational planning, the necessity of it in improving 
the schools, and of the essential financial and non-financial 
legislation. 

Guiding principles for state programs summarize the tLink¬ 
ing of workers on this subject. Not only are the plans to utilize 
as large numbers as possible of school people within a state, 
but the active participation of “forward-looking” representa¬ 
tives of business, agriculture, labor, the professions, parent- 
teacher and school board associations. These laymen are to 
be asked to aid, both in appraising the educational system of 
the state and in formulating policies and measures for improving 
it. As in the state school surveys of the earlier years of this 
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century there is to be the collection and evaluation of pertinent 
data of experts both from within and from without a state. In 
particular, studies are to be initiated relating to the extent, 
purposes and support of public education.' Above all, stated 
plans should have long-range features; they should not merely 
seek amelioration of a few patent defects. 

Michigan has an Educational Planning Commission consti¬ 
tuted and operating in general accord with the above principles. 
In se\ eral states, w hile similar bodies exist and are to continue - 
o\ er a period of years, the membership is predominantly drawn 
from school people. Florida, Montana, Nebraska, Pennsylvania 
and South Dakota are in this group. 1 Rather temporary com¬ 
missions were created in a number of other states to make 
a single comprehensive study of the educational redirection 
needed. Examples of states having used such are Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Kentucky, Maine, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee and Wisconsin. 

It is questionable whether, with the return of better financial 
conditions, barring the emergence of a further incentive, most 
of the present type of emphasis upon educational planning 
will not languish. Possibly a new stimulus may be built up in 
connection with the efforts at national planning. 

Community. There is also the proposal made in some quarters 
that the improvement of the work of the schools in the local 
community be placed upon a planning basis. In some respects 
this is merely the application of the new name to what school 
people have been doing more or less systematically in the past. 
Under the aegis of the new interest certain individuals have 
advocated planning on a more comprehensive social basis rather 
than on a too narrow educational one. There is stress on a 
thorough-going and cooperative attempt to be participated in 
by representatives of all groups, to determine all needs of the 
community and the directions in which reconstruction is de- 
sirable. Following this would be the determination of the 

1 Norton, J. K., “Long Time Educational Planning,” Journal of the National 
Education Association, 23 (December 1934), p. 252. 
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contributions which the schools could make and the working 
out of the educational program for effecting them. 1 

Academic Freedom. There has already been occasion, in 
referring to the handling of controversial topics as related to 
the school's program in the local community or in the realms of 
economics, citizenship and religion, to call attention to limita¬ 
tions upon freedom of expression of teachers. This becomes one 
of the great obstacles to the effective contribution of education 
to a changing society in the eyes of all those who believe in a 
curriculum dealing with the materials of modern life. The new 
curriculum can get no farther than the classroom teacher is 
permitted to go and the latter has even in the past enjoyed 
little security.^f the teacher is to play his part in the redirection 
of either the school curriculum or of society he will have to be 
protected from the many sources of opposition and pressure 
from without the school. Even the mere presentation of social, 
political and economic issues with the teacher attempting to 
maintain a neutral position is objected to many times. Thus 
the establishment of what is termed academic freedom be¬ 
comes for many educators one of the foundational measures 
upon which subsequent measures depend. 

Feeling on this point has been intensified by the renewed 
activities of recent years for the passage of state legislation 
requiring teachers and school officials to take oaths of allegiance 
to the constitutions of the United States and of the particular 
state concerned. An earlier period of activity in behalf of such 
legislation between 1919 and 1923 was successful in seven states, 
while in another the oath was required of teachers without 
legislative enactment. Between 1929 and November 1935 thir¬ 
teen additional states acted favorably upon the law. Such a 
measure was introduced into legislatures of sixteen states in 
the latter years. In only ten of the twenty states which have 
the law are the teachers in private and parochial institutions 
required to take the oath. 

1 See Mendenhall. J. E., “A High School for the Modern Age,” A Challenge 
to SecotuLary Education , Appleton-Century, 1935, p. 200. 
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Different motives have promoted the objections raised by 
those who do not favor such legislation, but by many educators 
it is felt to be but symptomatic of the strong currents which 
threaten to stifle the independent exercise of intelligence in the 
schools. It is regarded as an entering wedge toward making 
teachers the mouthpieces of whatever political and social doc¬ 
trines happen to be espoused by those in control of governments. 
Dictatorships of whatever sort would thus find the machinery 
ready for use in controlling the educables in the population. 

- °f course, not even the constitutions literally to which 

teachers may be expected to adhere but to the particular 
interpretations of these documents which are felt to be correct 
by the lay groups or individuals having a zeal in the matter. 

Thus the question of academic freedom which made its ap¬ 
pearance in the deliberations of college instructors a few years 
earlier has come to have increasing significance for public 
school teachers and officers. It occupies a place in the platform 
which the National Education Association adopted in July 1934. 

A section of Part II of this platform reads: 

Teachers should have the privilege of presenting all points 
of view, including their own, on controversial issues without 
danger of reprisal by the school administration or by pressure 
groups in the community. Teachers should also be guar¬ 
anteed the constitutional rights of freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly, and the right to support actively organized 
movements which they consider to be in their own and the 
public interest. The teacher’s conduct outside the school 
should be subject only to such controls as those to which other 
responsible citizens are subjected. The sudden singling out 
of teachers to take an oath of allegiance is a means of intimida¬ 
tion which can be used to destroy the right of academic 
freedom. 1 

i 

The Department of Classroom Teachers of the Association 
has given special consideration to academic freedom and a 
summary of the position advanced by its committee on the 

1 Proceedings of the 72 nd Annual Meeting of the Xational Education Association, 
National Education Association, 1934, p. 185. 
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subject shows the scope given to the term. It is said to include 
the right of pupils to hear both sides of controversial topics 
and “to be trained to distinguish fact and opinion” and to 
search for the truth. It is said to imply the right of a teacher 
to present both sides of controversial subject's and “to give 
opinions, including his own, labeled as opinions.” The privilege 
of the teacher to the “same rights accorded to other citizens 

outside of the classroom” is claimed. 1 

Although not with complete unanimity the Association, at its 
meeting in June 1935, adopted a resolution calling for the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee on academic freedom to consist of 
five members, three of them to be classroom teachers. The 
functions of this committee are to circulate information regard¬ 
ing proposed legislation inimical to freedom of teaching and to 
take steps to combat the same, to investigate and report upon 
cases of dismissal violating the principles of academic freedom, 
to assist efficient teachers thus ousted, to seek public support 
for freedom and to cooperate with “other reputable and recog¬ 
nized national organizations” working for the principle of 
academic freedom. 2 

Liberally inclined educators regard this action as “most 
significant,” “a strong stand,” “an epochal step” provided 
always the committee is supported in carrying out its duties. 
Conservatives may feel that there is danger of assuming too 
much confidence in the knowledge and discretion of teachers, 
many of whom, it must be admitted, are inadequately prepared 
themselves in the field of social problems. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that in the statement of academic 
freedom adopted in 1925 by the Association of American Col¬ 
leges it was suggested that the liberty of the teacher to express 
himself on controversial topics be restricted to his own field of 
study while in the classroom and that when in public the teacher 
should, when necessary, take pains to make.it clear that he is 

1 Tarbell, E., “Academic Freedom,” Journal of the National Education .4s- 
sociation, 24 (December 1935), p. 280. 

2 Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Aleeting of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion, National Education Association, 1935, p. 208. 
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expressing only his personal opinions. Practical-minded ad¬ 
ministrators may regard the creation of the committee on 
academic freedom as somewhat premature in view of the actual 
limitations of the types imposed upon teachers by local com¬ 
munities as discussed in Chapter X. It may also occur to the 
reader that there may be a certain inconsistency on the part of 
those few who wish to use education for indoctrination in 
demanding an academic freedom for themselves that will per¬ 
mit them to do the things in the classroom which will deny 
pupils freedom of opportunity to think. 

Feeling upon the subject was if anything more intense than 
before at the Portland meeting of the Association in June 1936, 
and it reaffirmed “its position with reference to freedom of 
teaching and full opportunity to present differing points of 
view on any and all controversial questions." Further, a res¬ 
olution was adopted condemning the passage of teachers' oath 
laws with their direct or implied purpose of abrogating “such 
civil liberties," and the Committee on Academic Freedom was 
urged to make thorough investigation of cases where teachers 
have been “intimidated or discharged for their efforts to teach 
the truth." 1 

Pressure by Organized Education. For several decades organ¬ 
izations of teachers have carried on some activity designed to 
influence the public, including law-makers, to favorable con¬ 
sideration and action upon their problems and those of educa¬ 
tion. In the school-growth which has marked the years since 
1900 there has been a multiplication of the situations in which 
school people have felt the need to influence the public and to 
expand the range of their activities. In this time also teachers 
have been told that instructing pupils is only part of their work; 
that schools must be an influence in the life of the community, 
state aod nation for social improvement. 

The results of the acceptance of the new conception of the 
importance of education and of the consciousness that organized 

1 “The Portland Meeting,” The School Executive, 55 (August 1936), pp. 434- 
435. 
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effort might do something about educational needs, may be 
seen by examination of the activities of associations. 

In the larger cities there are vigorous organizations of school 
people. These have for their general purposes the advancement 
of education and the cooperative solution of problems. In a 
study of such voluntary associations in the largest cities in 1930 
data were gathered regarding their legislative activities. 1 Re¬ 
plies from 51 associations located in 33 cities of 22 different states 
showed that 55 per cent of the associations were engaging in 
activity designed to influence legislation on retirement systems; 
37 per cent for salary increases; while next in order came tenure, 
general educational appropriations, teacher welfare and pro¬ 
tection of teachers, and a number of other measures. (A similar 
study reported by Carter Alexander in 1910 showed that at 
that time efforts were almost wholly devoted to the economic 
betterment of teachers.) The means employed included writing 
to and interviewing legislators, interviewing prominent citizens 
who might influence legislation, public discussions, surveys of 
facts and opinion, and community publicity. For the latter, 
slightly over half the associations reported the use of daily 
papers, over a third sent out circulars and letters, while almost 
a third had monthly or annual publications. Among the many 
other outlets of publicity the radio was used by 12 per cent. 

The same picture of political activity—although not called 
such until very recently—appears in the work of state educa¬ 
tional associations, but diversified over an even wider range. 
According to Staffelbach, in recent decades much of the legisla¬ 
tion designed to improve the status of teachers or to improve the 
educational program of the state “has been influenced, and more 
than a little has been actually dictated, by teachers’ organiza¬ 
tions.” 2 Furthermore, his study of thirty-three state teachers’ 


1 Hoffman, M. D., “Status of 
100,000 Population or More,” U. 
pp. 20-24. 


\ oluntary Teachers’ Associations in Cities of 
S. Office of Education Bulletin, No. 30, 1930, 


’ StafTelbaeh, E. A. “Policy-Making by Teachers’ Organizations—State 
Association Standpoint, Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science , 182 (November 1935), pp. 120-128. 
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organizations “ indicates that teachers are beginning to use their 
organized influence outside the province of education.” This 
may be seen in the issues found to be receiving support. These 
issues and the percentages of the thirty-three state associations 
backing them are as follows: for child labor laws, 90; special 
public aid for unfortunate members of society, 76; general public 
library service, 45; laws to protect freedom of speech, assem¬ 
blage and press, 45; old age pensions, 36; civil service legislation, 
30; laws to protect and improve conditions of labor, 30; min¬ 
imum age laws for women, 21. It will be noted that the issues 
toward the bottom of the list are distinctly social and somewhat 
removed from more narrowly educational matters. 

There is every reason to think that these groups will become 
increasingly aware of the power of their organized strength to 
attain their ends. It is equally evident then that their ends 
should be intelligently conceived with a view to what can be 
demonstrated on the basis of the best substantiated criteria to 
be genuine educational and social improvement and that these 
ends should not be dictated by self-interest. 

The largest of the national organizations in this field is the 
National Education Association. Since the early days of its 
history it has sought to use whatever influence it had for the 
creation of a federal department of education and has sup¬ 
ported various bills introduced into Congress to effect this ob¬ 
jective. Until the post-war years the Association had never en¬ 
rolled more than an infinitesimal portion of the teachers of the 
country and was far more loosely organized and decentralized 

than even at present. 

With an exception *or two like that noted above there had 
been little attempt to influence national legislation. Not until 
the conditions of the war years seemed to make the de\ eloping 
thinking on the subject more concrete, did there begin to be 
stress upon improving the economic welfare of school employees. 
Resolutions also were passed at times dealing with othei matters 
like Americanization, citizenship, rural life problems or suffrage. 
This same kind of rather diffuse interest in public affairs has 
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' continued down to the present. Variations in the resolutions 
passed each year are usually conspicuous, these fluctuations in 
interest often depending upon the activity of committees ap¬ 
pointed for special purposes. Since the War resolutions have 
increased in number and variety so that from 1918 to 1928 in¬ 
clusive there were no less than 123 different matters recognized 
in this way, but only on six of these has the Association re¬ 
affirmed its position at as many as nine of the eleven conven¬ 
tions. 1 These six concern: an adequate program of physical 
education, a national department of education, adequate pro¬ 
fessional training of teachers, retirement allowances for teachers, 
tenure laws and the eradication of illiteracy. As far as resolu¬ 
tions go, Selle concluded that “the act of adopting the resolution 
appears to be the only action taken concerning most of the 
matters dealt with in these formal statements.” Be that as it 
may, the 1934 convention adopted, among others, resolutions 
favoring federal aid for education, passage of the Child Labor 
Amendment, the enactment of new tax laws in states “to the 
end that all forms of wealth shall bear their just shares,” elim¬ 
ination of the profits from the sale of munitions, approving the 
policies of slum clearance and the provision of low cost housing, 
unemployment insurance for all workers, payment of pensions by 
states to widowed mothers in need, condemning certain types of 
motion pictures and the practice of block booking. 

Because of the structure of the Association much of its activ¬ 
ity is carried out by the executive staff in Washington and its 
component divisions. Some of the latter, like the Division of 
Legislative Service, have employed most of the well-known 
techniques of pressure groups to promote their objectives. Re¬ 
course to these tactics was given a great stimulus by the eco¬ 
nomic depression of the early thirties. Powerful groups were 
seeking to lessen the costs of operating the schools and the 
budgets of the latter suffered. It was to meet this situation that 


1 SeUe, E. S The Organization and Activities of the National Education As- 

r£n ”’ T° a ° ierd TT C °l lege Contributions to Education, No. 513, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932, pp. 85-91. 
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the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education was 
created. Opposition from without produced greater unity among 
school people and attempts were made to build up the strength 
of organized education and use it to keep the school program in¬ 
tact. The partial successes of this move indicated the potential¬ 
ities and the chairman of the Joint Commission in his final re¬ 
port wrote that one of the great lessons to be drawn from their 
experience was the value of professional organization. He ad¬ 
vocated better organized and better financed organizations, so 
that teachers can “make their viewpoints felt on large educa¬ 
tional and social issues/' so that political leaders can be made 
to realize that teachers are to be reckoned with on measures 
affecting the welfare of public education, child labor, social 
security programs, modernization of tax systems and similar 
issues. The chairman anticipated the charge that this would be 
tantamount to converting the teachers of America into another 
one of the “selfish pressure groups of which we already have too 
many." He admits the power teachers would have when thus 
organized would be susceptible to such abuse but thinks it could 
be avoided. 

Among the reasons the same writer gives for teachers entering 

0 

politics, as it is now frankly called, are: the welfare of schools and 
children require teachers to be articulate on educational issues; 
teachers as citizens have the right and duty to be heard; the 
trend in government makes necessary the use of organized 
methods in the realm of politics (“governments are increasingly 
recognizing that minority groups may play a constructive role 
in the affairs of state"); social action increasingly depends for 
effectiveness on cooperative effort; and, finally, since other 
powerful groups oppose the changes in the educational system 
demanded by modern life, educators must use their organiza¬ 
tion to promote change. 1 

Whether the National Education Association will become 
more active as a pressure group in matters of general social and 

1 Norton, J. K., “Shall We Enter Politics?” Journal of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association , 23 (November 1934), p. 207. 
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economic import only the future will show. Except for resolu¬ 
tions, no official statement is forthcoming. Aspiration to use its 
increasing power on educational issues it now partially admits. 
The executive secretary of the Association writes that it has 
supported one fundamental policy of general social and eco¬ 
nomic importance, namely, “provision of a reasonable equality 
of educational opportunity throughout the Nation,” but that 
beyond this plank in its platform “the Association has not as a 
rule developed an aggressive reform policy with respect to gen¬ 
eral social and economic issues.” 1 In contrast with the American 
Bar Association it has not been active in national political cam¬ 
paigns and does not seek to promote the interests of any candi¬ 
date or political party. This policy is generally thought to be a 
wise one for local and state organizations also to follow. 

A recent evaluation of the political activities of the American 
Medical Association, the American Bar Association and the 
National Education Association concludes that there is no rea¬ 
son for alarm. “In fact, the entrance of these associations into 
the governmental field,” it is held, “whether on their own initia¬ 
tive or by invitation of different governmental agencies, appears 
to be a very promising way of bringing the expert into the serv¬ 
ice of the government.” 2 

Among other types of organizations in the field which likewise 
. have an interest in making education more effective in social 
change is the American Federation of Teachers, an affiliate of 
the American Federation of Labor. Starting in 1916 with eight 
local branches, or locals as they are called, the Federation of 
Teachers made little progress until about 1927 when member¬ 
ship began to increase; annual gains between that year and 1933 
ranged from 27.5 per cent to 1.2 per cent. The year ending 
May 31 , 1934, saw a gain of /5.4 per cent in membership with 
the number of locals reaching 134. The organization takes the 


c* E., Policy Making by Teachers’ Organizations—Nations 
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position that teachers—it considers itself primarily an organiza¬ 
tion for classroom teachers—face the same problems as other 
workers in the country and that they should be a constituent 
• part of the entire labor movement. It holds that other groups 
like the National Education Association are relatively powerless 
to protect teachers and provide them better working conditions 
and that in recognizing their common cause with labor both are 
strengthened. It also has the objective of seeking to modify 
social and economic arrangements in the interest of the laboring 
classes. Contrary to statements sometimes made, the policy is 
against strikes by teachers and the Association has refused to 
reverse this position thus far. It is not to be inferred that there 
is absolute unity in viewpoint among all the members but the 
above appear to represent the actual motives of the organization. 

In his report to the 1934 convention the secretary-treasurer 
enumerated six major purposes that the Federation could serve 
in the educational program of the nation: 

1. First, it can and must develop such a loyalty of teachers to 
each other that no teacher will accept the position of 
another teacher who has been unjustly dismissed. 

2. To do this it will organize the teachers in such strength 
that they will determine the standards of their calling and 
raise these standards to a high level of excellence. 

3. It will, through continued group solidarity and intelligent 
militancy, protect freedom of teachers. 

4. It will help its locals to a fuller knowledge and understand¬ 
ing of each other and a fuller cooperation with the social 
purpose of the American Federation of Teachers. 

5. It will establish teaching on a sound basis of adequate 
compensation and security of tenure in order that only 
the ablest and most self-respecting may be the teachers 

of our children. ^ # I . 

6. It will work together with other social agencies to build a 
saner economic world in which social justice wall prevail. 

The social purpose referred to in item six receives some 
definition in the presidential address made to the convention and 

1 Report of the Proceedings of the 18th Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers, p. 17, American Federation of Teachers, 1934. 
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adopted by it. 1 It is asserted that “it has become relatively 
clear that labor itself comes near to representing the best in¬ 
terests of society as against the interests of the exploiters of 
societjC’ The work of teachers is said to be the maintenance of 
the principles of democracy and of representative government 
as against dictatorship and autocracy and upholding freedom of 
speech, press and assembly as well as the right of “all workers 
to organize and to set up standards on social lines.” On the 
other hand, it is said, “we cannot ultimately protect the schools 
as effective social agencies unless we come to accept the prin¬ 
ciple of democracy in industry which means the acceptance in 
some form of the principle of political collectivism.” The new 
solution must be worked out on the basis of the “principle char¬ 
acteristics of the American social set-up.” 

The Federation clearly wishes to accept the implications of 
item six quoted above, holding that its function does not stop 
with the defense of wages, hours and working conditions but is 
“extended to social, economic, and political questions.” 2 This 

is amply verified by an examination of the types of resolutions 
adopted. 

The legislative activity of the Federation in these fields is 
carried out through the Legislative Representative and her office 
so that there may be unity in effort. Locals only act in con¬ 
junction with this office. The range of her activity during the 
year 1933-1934 is indicated by the types of measures which she is 
credited with having successfully promoted. 3 These include: 
federal aid for schools, opposition to war expenditures, work in 
behalf of arms embargo legislation and bills for old age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, further federal aid for vocational edu¬ 
cation, judicial reforms in the trial of Indians, an amendment to 
the municipal bankruptcy bill. In actively opposing the es¬ 
tablishment of a federal department of education it takes issue 
"ith the National Education Association. The annual reports 
of the Legislative Representative give a picture of the dynamic 
and positive program of the Federation. 

1 PP- &-13. ! Ibid., p. 22. 


3 Ibid,., p. 131. 
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The reasons given by some school people for opposing this 
type of organization in education are summarized by the execu¬ 
tive secretary of the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 1 
The use of the union technique of coercion is said to be con¬ 
trary to the accepted methods of education. Alliance with the 
union movement makes of teaching a trade rather than a pro¬ 
fession. Membership by a teacher is called improper and unpro¬ 
fessional in that he thereby aligns himself with one portion of the 
citizenry against the others. It causes cleavages in the profes¬ 
sion since school administrators are not eligible for membership. 
Finally, it is said to lower the ideals of teaching by appealing 
primarily to the desire for pecuniary gain and self-interest 
motives of teachers. ' 

Other Measures. Most of the above proposals for making 
education more effective in social change in the several direc¬ 
tions which the proponents consider appropriate depend in the 
last analysis either upon the organized strength of teachers or 
upon their individual attitudes and activities in putting them 
into effect. In the latter connection the facilitation of the ulti¬ 
mate objective might come through a redirection of the profes¬ 
sional education of teachers themselves. Many institutions 
training teachers are even now engaged in revising their own 
programs so that teachers may become better acquainted with 
modern needs and problems, or possibly in some cases even in¬ 
doctrinating them with certain viewpoints on social issues. Thus 
much of the interest in the improvement of teachers today orig¬ 
inates in the belief that education could or should be more im¬ 
portant in social change. 

A belief in the value of the personal contributions of teachers 
is also shown in the type of proposal w T hich stresses their assum¬ 
ing responsibility as individual citizens for stimulating among 
other citizens discussion and thought upon social problems. 
This in reality is a form of adult education which in its owm right 
should be mentioned among measures considered highly essen- 

1 Kelly, J. H., “Who Should Control Public Education?” Open Book of 
Kappa Phi Kappa , XIII (November 1934), pp. 5-6. 
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tial in promoting progress. After pointing out that it was a mis¬ 
conception to regard adult education as a luxury, the Committee 
on Social-Economic Goals of America in its 1933 report spoke of 
the lack of it as resulting in “arrested education,” stating “If 
our democratic experiment fails, it will be in large part because 
education after leaving schools has been left to chance, to the 
pressure of interested groups, and to agencies like the press, 
radio, movie, and drama, managed for commercial ends. The 
next great step forward in American public education must be 
an organized movement for continuous, lifelong education in the 
realities of our common life, economic, political, and cultural.” 1 

A final illustration of the wide variety of proposals is one ad¬ 
vanced on the grounds of what it can do for teachers directly, 
namely, the credit union. The credit union is essentially a co¬ 
operative savings bank or savings and loan society which pro¬ 
motes saving among its members by encouraging regular even if 
small deposits each week. Interest is paid on the money invested 
in the union and members may borrow from it at reasonable 
rates of interest. The latter tend to be lower than the rates 
charged by the ordinary commercial institutions, or loans can 
be arranged more easily. Credit unions may be formed either 
under federal law or under that of the forty-one states legally 
recognizing them. Members of a union ordinarily must have 
some common bond between them as, for example, a common 
occupation, a common employer. 

As said previously, teachers are urged to consider the forma¬ 
tion of credit unions because of their own needs, as persons of 
moderate incomes, for access to credit at reasonable cost. It is 
estimated that there were in 1934 approximately fifty such un¬ 
ions among teachers. They are also urged to promoteknowl¬ 
edge about them and aid other citizens in forming unions on the 
grounds that this is an eminently worthwhile civic movement 
which should spread generally throughout the country. 2 To 

# 

1 Journal of the National Education Association, 23 (January 1934), p. 12. 

2 “Teacher Leadership in Forming Credit Unions,” Journal of the National 
Education Association , 24 (May 1935), p. 136. 
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the extent that these suggestions are followed, school people 
become active supporters of one aspect of the general coopera¬ 
tive movement and instrumental toward making some change 
in the saving and borrowing habits of citizens. ^ 

, Points in Need of Clarification 

View of Progress and Relation of Schools Thereto. Much 

of the thinking and many of the procedures referred to in this 
chapter are based on the acceptance of the idea that education 
should have greater conscious concern over the better America 
which might be—that there should be directed educational 
effort toward making it better. It will be recognized that in 
these positions there are involved various theories of progress, 
some of which are incompatible in part or whole with the find¬ 
ings of the previous chapter regarding the nature of social 
changes and their improvement. Further, what possibility 
there is for improved social change rests upon insight as to the . 
goals desirable and knowledge of social processes and techniques 
for influencing change. 

It would seem that one of the first needs is a more factual 
understanding of the nature, measurement and possibilities of 
social progress by the rank and file as well as by those who for¬ 
mulate the programs for education. If improvement is relative, 
if its criteria are still largely subjective and if even this type of 
improvement can be attained only at the price of studied and 
laborious effort, the sooner we know this the better. 

Source of Social Goals. Goals for the next steps in change 
are needed. Goals ultimately desirable seem beyond our ken 
despite the fact that many educators use the term “long-range 
planning” and a few others seem to regard their conception of 
the new collective society as having the marks of final desirabil¬ 
ity. Currently, “ long-range planning” for school people seems 
to refer to a perspective of ten or fifteen years. It was suggested 
in the previous chapter that the formulation of these more 
immediate goals would depend upon careful analysis of past 
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culture-change and the interpretation of it in terms of trends 
which to present men seem the desirable ones. School people are 
divided over the question as to whose eyes should be used to 
learn what changes seem desirable. Some give each teacher 
individually this responsibility. Some prefer to have groups of 
school people and educational leaders express current desires 
for the future. Others' say the dominant elements in a culture, 
whether they should or not, will enforce their own view. Others 
say that the \ ision of labor more accurately expresses which 
changes would be better, etc. Clearly, enlightenment is needed 
as to where we can look for the necessary insight. 

The nature of the function to be performed would seem to 
indicate that social vision would botlt be more penetrating and 
have a wider range if the better minds from various fields of 
living were represented in the formulating groups. The member¬ 
ship of the Committee on Social-Economic Goals and of some 
of the planning boards in states indicate partial adoption of this 
principle. If we genuinely wish progress rather than the pro¬ 
motion of our own educational plans and ideas, will it not be 
necessary to go regularly outside of educational circles when 

constituting planning committees either on national, state or 
community lines? 

Personnel Needed. There is a question too whether within 
the ranks of educators it is always the policy to place the in¬ 
dividual with the greatest insight in the positions of leadership 
where it is required. Is there any reason, for example, to think 
that administrators are necessarily more likely to have clearer 
social vision than teachers or vice versa? At present there seems 
to be such a feeling in one national organization composed 
chiefly of teachers using administrators for its officers while 
anothei prides itself on the fact that administrators are allowed 
to contribute little to its functioning. Is not the need for such 
lines of stratification to be minimized and the most gifted in¬ 
dividuals for a particular function to be given responsibility, 
irrespective of their educational positions? Whatever the extent 
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of hereditary or environmental causation individual differences 
in special capacity do exist which are not indicated by divisions 
of labor based upon other capacities. But intelligent leadership 

of all types there must be to provide vision and to discover and 
develop procedures. 

In one way or another most of the contemporary proposals 
for making the school more effective depend also upon the in¬ 
dividuals whose principal duty is teaching. More is now de¬ 
manded of classroom teachers than ever before. If the type of 
considerations given greatest emphasis in this volume are any 
indication of the future even larger demands will then be made. 
How can the types of individuals required for this responsibility 
be found? What is the be^t education for them? How can work 
conditions be provided to make them most effective? These are 
large problems upon the successful solution of which—granted 
that they will be solved at some future date—any controlled 
contribution of education to change depends. 

Procedures Desirable. Clarification also is needed in regard 
to the measures and procedures to be used by education. Are 
more closely knit organizations of school people than are now 
found essential for effective* educational planning? What are 
the best relationships for state, local and national organizations 
to have to each other? To what extent should they attempt to 
influence legislation? WTiat kinds of legislation? How can the 
dangers of selfishness be avoided? 

Granting that the function of education is to prepare pupils 
for a planning society rather than a planned one, what methods 
of teaching and materials can be used to accomplish this result? 
Especially is there the current uncertainty over indoctrination. 1 
Not only are great differences found in conceptions of the mean¬ 
ing of indoctrination but there is the plaguing question of 
whether it is possible to have education without indoctrination. 

Is indoctrination for the currently accepted views any less un- 
desirable than indoctrination for advanced thinking? 

1 Wooddy, C. H. f “Education and Propaganda,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 179 (May 1935), pp. 227-239. 
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Then there are the wide boundaries of adult education toward 
which educators feel varying degrees of responsibility from a 
minus quantity to the other extreme of regarding it as “the next 
great step forward.” All manner of commercial agencies or 
those of interest groups now provide education or propaganda 
or indoctrination for adults, but to w r hat sources can the average 
man or woman turn for truthful and reliable information on the 
problems that perplex? If formal educational opportunities 
were greatly extended would they find such sources of truth in 
them or only mirrors of the conflicting changes with which man 
is surrounded? Is it safe only to prophesy that adult education 
will be extended when social groups feel a need for it rather than 
because school people boost it? 

Extent of Control of Individuals. One of the problems which 
reoccurred constantly regarding attitudes and proposals and 
which more often than not added to confusion was that of the 
freedom of the individual, whether he be layman or teacher, 
adult or pupil. On the one hand, it is urged that experts from 
various fields of knowledge should collaborate in telling what 
ought to be taught; and on the other, it is urged that the teacher 
should be untrammeled in the exercise of his freedom to accept 
or reject as he sees fit and to teach according to his own view. 
On the one hand, it is urged that pupils should be given the 
knowledges, habits and attitudes appropriate for a pre-deter- 
mined but better order; on the other, that they have the right 
to hear both sides of controversial questions, to be educated to 
distinguish between fact and opinion and inspired to search for 
the truth. The latter, at least in phraseology, of each of these 
alternatives we regard as more in keeping with democratic prin¬ 
ciples. Yet the essence of any social planning in which education 
essays to play a part is that adults and youth alike will have to 
conform to some extent with its outlines. Does that not also 
mean that there must to some extent be teaching according to 
the outlines? I his may be the only way to preserve our civiliza¬ 
tion and attain social improvement but does it not inevitably 
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involve greater social control over individuals? How far it is 
desirable for this to go is a question that should be answered 
before there is further application of the planning principle. 

V 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Discuss the validity of the statement that the public schools are 
agencies of the democratic state designed for the preservation of the 
existing formulas for living. 

2. What exceptions can you think of to Todd's assertion that the 
school of its own volition has never added a single subject to its cur¬ 
riculum? Where does the initiative arise in the dropping of subjects 
from the curriculum? 

3. Devise an experimental technique for comparing the effectiveness 
of formal instruction in molding attitudes and t hinki ng and the in¬ 
fluence of the commercial radio and moving picture programs. 

4. One of the most prominent exponents of the disciplinary function 
of education is W. C. Bagley. Consult his volumes Education, Crime and 
Social Progress and Education and Emergent Man , to discover his con¬ 
cept of discipline. How valid does it seem? What changes in schools 
would be entailed by an effort to secure this discipline? 

6. Can the limited social planning now possible be made effective 
without the national political state taking over all means of mass 
impression including formal education? 

6. Compare the section in the National Education Association plat¬ 
form dealing with academic freedom with the expression of what 
academic freedom should imply in colleges according to the statement 
on the subject adopted by the Association of American Colleges at its 
annual meeting in January 1925. According to which would a teacher 
have greater freedom? Which appears the sounder to you? 

7. Of what importance is adult education? How may one's attitude 
toward the role of education in social change affect his view toward 
adult education? 

8. Discuss with some teacher in active service whether it would be 
advisable for you upon beginning teaching to join the National Educa¬ 
tion Association and the American Federation of Teachers. Try to 
discover w r hat are the particular bases for his or her views in the case 
of each organization. 

9. What teachers' organizations exist in your home community? 
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Learn what you can of the nature of their activities—especially as they 
concern molding public opinion and influencing legislation. 

10 . It was estimated in. 1935 that approximately 20 per cent or 
200,000 of the teachers of the nation were enrolled in the National 
Education Association, while state associations enrolled not far from 
60 per cent. Should these organizations attempt to enroll all who are 
employed as teachers or only those who meet certain standards as is the 
case with some other professional groups? Which procedure would 
result in making them more effective as pressure groups? 
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institutions as, 13-14, 367; per¬ 
sonality and, 100-102 

v w 

Activity movement, in relation to 
progressive education, 69-70 
Administration, and character of 
local school board, 263-265; com¬ 
munity problems of, 270-280; 
units of, 260-262 

Administrative unit of school con¬ 
trol, the community district, 261- 
262; inadequacies of the district 
as, 234-235, 260; township as, 260 
Adolescence, delinquency and, 267; 
and motion picture attendance, 
132 

Adult education, 285, 402-403; ear¬ 
lier marriage and, 87; and propa¬ 
ganda, 377; and vocational 
changes, 185 

Advertising, and bias of newspapers 
and periodicals, 374—375; influ¬ 
ence on radio programs, 375 
Agriculture, historic economy 
founded upon, 152; in an indus¬ 
trial society, 153-155; specializa¬ 
tion in, 241 

American Bar Association, and child 
labor amendment, 172; political 
activities of, 399; teaching the 
constitution and, 308, 312 
American Council on Education, 
388 

American Education Week, 99 
American family, background of, 
81-86; changes in institutional 
status and functioning of, 86-93; 


community differences in, 86; 
personal relationship changes in, 
93-94; program of education 
for, 96-110; size of living quar¬ 
ters and, 90 

American Federation of Labor, 399 
American Federation of Teachers, 
282; activities of, 399—101 
American Historical Association, 
313, 362 

Am'erican Home Economics Associ¬ 
ation, 109 

American Medical Association, po¬ 
litical activities of, 399 
Am^ican recreational life, develop¬ 
ment of, 123-127; present status 
of, 127-137 

Americanization, defective concepts 
of, 126, 314 

Amusement, annual cost of, 115 
Apprenticeship, decline of, 180; as 
means of vocational education, 
182 

Approval, desire for, 32 
Area, in relation to community 
status, 223, 224-225; of highest 
delinquency, 269; relative to unit 
of school support, 260-262 
Art, as culture pattern, 12; instruc¬ 
tion and recreation, 142, 145 
Assimilation, local community’s ca¬ 
pacity for, 259; by the community 
and freedom of teacher, 259; and 
immigrant family patterns, 82 
Association, in childhood, 33; emo¬ 
tional attitudes and, 31; impor¬ 
tance in development of human 
nature, 29, 35, 48; influence on 
personality, 33, 48; press-, 375 
Association of American Colleges, 
and academic freedom, 393 

419 
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Atavistic theory of play, 118 

Athletics, see Sports 

Attitudes, characterizing the self, 
30-31; controlled by propa¬ 
ganda, 368; cultural definition of, 
371; danger of promotional, 356- 
357; desirable for better family 
life, 106; of internationalism, 317; 
toward worth of individual in 
democracy, 298-299; and local 
community controls, 244; nature 
of religious, 193, 204; toward 
part of education in social change, 
353-364 

Behavior, cultural determination of, 
12; flexible nature of hereditary, 
26, 28, 344; intelligent and pur¬ 
posive, 27, 31; uniformity of hu¬ 
man, 11 

Beliefs, change in religious, 203-204 

Birth rate, declining, 87; differen¬ 
tial, 88 

Broken homes and child maladjust¬ 
ment, 100 

Business, concentration of control 
of, 161; men as school board 
members, 264 

Capitalism, defined, 156,159; effects 
of Protestantism upon, 156-157; 
psychological characteristics of, 

158 

Carnegie Foundation for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Teaching, 67 

Censorship, 373; in relation to prop¬ 
aganda, 377 

Change, attitudes toward part of 
Education in, 353-364; conceived 
of as progress, 333-334; economic, 
151, 156, 165-168; education in 
times of, 316; evidence of de¬ 
sirability of, 337-341; historical 
suspicion of, 331; and modern 
family, 83-94; nature of, 216-217; 
as related to propaganda, 377; 
and recreation, 123—126; religion 
and, 199-207; schools and, 353- 


367; trends in governmental, 301- 
307 

Character, 104 

Character education, 105, 246; cur¬ 
rent types, 216; religious sanc¬ 
tions and, 197-198 
Charter of School Finance, 386 
Child, -hood education, 48; inter¬ 
ests, 72; labor, 170—172, 174—175; 
playgrounds and, 118; play 
group as primary, 14, 129; stand¬ 
ards for care of, 94; view of pro¬ 
gressive education toward, 70—72 
Children, changed relations in home 
and, 94; effects of declining birth 
rate of, 88; enrolled in Sunday 
schools, 206; results of family dis¬ 
organization upon, 100; feral, 33; 
influence of motion pictures upon, 
132; and manual skills, 104; not 
imitative, 37; only-, 34; out-of¬ 
school leisure activities of, 137; 
personality development in, 33- 
37; problems of rural, in village 
and urban schools, 241; recrea¬ 
tions of, 124-126; stratification 
of, a school problem, 239-240 
Children’s Charter, 94 
Christianity, and concept of prog¬ 
ress, 331-332; social value of, 199 
Chromosomes, 23 

Church, attendance, 204-205; his¬ 
toric relation of education to, 58, 
207; as institutional group, 13; 
and marriage, 83-84, 86; member¬ 
ship and wealth, 201—203; teach¬ 
ers and attendance, 12, 251; 

teaching function of, 205-206, 
209-213 

Cities, activities of teachers’ organ¬ 
izations in, 395; capitalism and, 
157; differential growth of, 237- 
238; functions of, transferred to 
state, 304; and genuine commu¬ 
nity characteristics, 228; govern¬ 
mental changes in, 302, 303, 
medieval, 59; rural communities 
contrasted with, 249—252; social 
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control in, 245-246; stratification 
in, 239 

Citizenship, education, 62, 293-319; 
inadequacy of informal education 
for, 294; problems of, 62; and 
stratification problems, 175-176 

Climatic influences on human be¬ 
ings, 4-5 

Commercialized recreation, 127, 129, 
245; evaluation of, 130-133; 
growth of, 130; schools in relation 
to, 145 

Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education, 384 

Committee of Ten, and educational 
planning, 383 

Committee on Academic Freedom, 
393, 394 

Committee on Social-Economic 
Goals of America, 384, 403, 405 

Communication, diffusion and, 347; 
growth of culture and, 10; influ¬ 
ence upon human nature of, 13; 
vital in religion, 194 

Community, backgrounds in de¬ 
velopment of, 228-235; and 
church attendance of teachers, 
12; deficiently organized in South, 
233; defined, 224-225; disintegra¬ 
tion and delinquency, 239, 269; 
distinguished from neighbor¬ 
hoods, 227-228; friction in rela¬ 
tions with schools, 277-279; as 
geographical areas, 226-228; in¬ 
terdependence, 242-244; leader¬ 
ship by teachers in, 402; opinion 
and marriage, 83, 84; participa¬ 
tion in school control, 257-259; 
personality influenced by, 224- 
225, 229; and public schools, 228, 
257-258; recreation departments, 
137-138; representation on school 
boards, 264; school districts, 261- 
262; sociological characteristics 
of, 224-225; techniques of map¬ 
ping boundaries of, 226-227, 262; 
trends, 236-246; types of, 246- 
24S; urban and rural contrasted, 


249-252; use of school property, 
145, 284-287; varying concepts 
of, 223 

Community center, location of, 261 — 
262; movement, 2S4-286 

Competition, economic, 155, 158; 
and extra-curricular program, 
143; nationalistic, 62; as related 
to occupational organizations, 
238; propaganda and institu¬ 
tional, 367; among pupils, 69; 
religious, 208 

Concentration, of business control, 
161-163; of urban populations, 
236; wealth and income and, 
163-165 

Conditioning, air, 6; elaboration of 
motives and, 32; of emotional 
attitudes of the self, 30; for a new 
society, 366; of reflexes, 24 

Conflict, class, 176, 315; in com¬ 
munity, 224, 239, 248; in in¬ 
dividual and group welfare, 44; 
and institutional groups, 367; and 
rise of statehood, 62; school and 
community, 277-279; urban- 
rural, 240, 263 

Consumption, economics of, 109; 
education for, 178-180; educa¬ 
tion and propaganda, 376; family 
the unit of, 96; improved recrea¬ 
tional, 145 

Contacts, community, 226; as di¬ 
rect in primary groups, 14; face- 
to-face, and personality, 14, 31, 
33, 35; neighborhood, 227 

Cooking clubs, for boys, 109 

Cooperation, education for, 146, 
316; between family and school, 
97-99; fostered by city living, 
250; necessity for, in vocational 
education, 183-185; in preven¬ 
tion of delinquency, 267, 269; as 
related to school and outside 
recreational provision, 138, 146 

Cooperative Education Association, 
286 

Crafts, in school program, 142 
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Credit union, in relation to teachers, 
403-404 

Crime, control of, 267; costs of, 267; 

portrayed by movies, 132 
Crises, evolution of education and~- 
58-62 * 

Cro-Magnon man, 8, 29 
Cultural change, see Social change 
Cultural evolution, see Social evo¬ 
lution 

Cultural growth, factors in, 9; re¬ 
cent acceleration of, 9; see Social 
change 

Cultural heritage, defined, 7; see 
Culture 

Cultural lag, as unevenness of cul¬ 
tural growth, 10, 329 
Culture, antiquity of, 8; change and 
social planning, 346-348; classi¬ 
fication systems of, 10—11; as 
content of education, 48, 358-359; 
as defining religious expression, 
194; definition of, 8; economic in¬ 
fluences in, 151; elements of, 10- 
15; geography and, 6; human con¬ 
trol over, 333; indeterminate na¬ 
ture of progressive growth of, 
337, 340; influence on personality 
of, 385; origin and growth, 9-10, 
347; transmission by religion of, 

198 

Culture base, defined, 9 
Culture patterns, of community in 
'% ^relation to teachers, 229; con¬ 
flicting, 367; economic values and, 
139; material, 10; non-material, 
11-16, 295 

Curriculum, adjusted to local com¬ 
munity, 275-277; appraisal of, 
needed, 65; for civic education, 
318; culture for a core, 49, 358- 
359; democracy and a differen¬ 
tiated, 315; elements of home¬ 
making in, 106-110; and manual 
training, 104; overcrowded condi¬ 
tion, 65, 75; problems of, in vil¬ 
lage schools, 263; proposals for 
religion in, 214-215; recreational 


possibilities in, 141 ; study of 
propaganda in, 376-377; of tradi¬ 
tional subjects, 67-68; for voca¬ 
tional education, 183-184 

Dead-level theory and democracy, 
316 

Delinquency, 267-270; effect of mo¬ 
tion pictures upon, 132; home 
and, 105; types manifested in 
school situations, 100; school as 
cause of, 268 

Democracy, as an attitude, 298; 
characteristics of, and education, 
314—316; and competency of 
common man, 299-300; concepts 
of, 297; and family evolution, 84; 
as a form of government, 296-297; 
and need of adult education, 403; 
in rural communities, 251; teacher 
and, 401 

Department of Classroom Teachers, 
and academic freedom, 392 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, 83 

Department of Secondary School 
Principals, 183 

Department of Superintendence, 
386, 387 

Dictatorships, 401; oath of alle¬ 
giance laws and, 392 
Diffusion, and culture growth, 9-10; 

factors in, 347 
Discipline, in home, 94; mental, 66- 
69; and problem children, 100- 
101; and social change, 360 
Discussion, basic to informed public 
opinion, 372, 376 

Disposition, interrelation of organic 
and environmental factors in, 27 
Distribution of wealth and income, 
163-164 

District, advantages of the com¬ 
munity-, 261-262; as a school 
unit, 234-235, 260; and town¬ 
ship, 234-235 

Divorce, grounds recognized for. 

83, 85; increase of, 88-89 
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Domestic science, 106; see Home¬ 
making 

Dramatics, as recreation, 142 

Economic life, background of Amer¬ 
ican, 151-156; capitalism and, 
156-160; and child labor, 170-172, 
174-175; the corporation and, 
162-163; and education, 173-186; 
efficiency of, 168-170; family and, 
90-91; in an industrial age, 155- 
160; and need of recreation, 120; 
occupational changes in, 165-168; 
and over-production dangers, 
160-161; and stratification, 176 

Economic yardstick, 129, 139-140 

Education, as acquisition of culture, 
48, 358-359; adult, 87, 402- 
403; apprenticeship, 59, 63; for 
character, 215-218; and citizen¬ 
ship, 62; for consumption, 178— 
180; contributions of sociology to 
understanding of, 3-4; in a demo¬ 
cratic society, 314-316; distin¬ 
guished from propaganda, 369; 
and economic life, 173-186; a 
family function, 91, 103; in rela¬ 
tion to family life and problems, 
96-110; federal aid for, 310-311; 
as a force in social change, 344; 
historic relation of religion and, 
207-208; historic role of institu¬ 
tionalized, 58-64; homemaking, 
105-110; in inclusive sense, 4, 46; 
informal, of community, 244-246; 
institutional nature, 13; for men¬ 
tal development, 66-69; nature 
and meaning of, 42-50; as per¬ 
sonality development, 37; plan¬ 
ning and, 383-391; and pressure 
groups, 64, 66, 270; program of 
progressive, 69-72; proposals for 
relation of religion and, 209-215; 
in relation to recreation, 137-146; 
as a remedy for propaganda, 375- 
377; relative responsibility for in¬ 
dividual and social welfare, 42-47; 
residual function of, 64-66; for 


which schools responsible, 73-75; 
and social change, 383-411; and 
social 'Integration, 175-178; as 
social proce ss, 46-47; and sugges¬ 
tion, 36; and the township unit, 
234-235; vocational, 64, 180-184, 
276 

Educational planning, community, 
390; national, 383-389; principles 
of, 389-390; state, 389, 390 

Educational Policies Commission, 
functions of, 387-388 

Emotions, association of, in self- 
regard, 30-31; hereditary nature 
of, 26; influenced by propaganda, 
369; public opinion and. 372; rec¬ 
reation and release of, 123; in 
religious attitudes, 193 

Employment, of children, 172, 174- 
175; in governmental service, 303; 
of married women as teachers, 
102-103; proportion of popula¬ 
tion in gainful, 166; women in 
gainful, 89 

Endocrine glands, influence upon 
temperament, 27 

Environment, adaptation to, as 
criterion of progress, 335; influ¬ 
ence on man, 5, 46; physical, 4-6; 
social, 6-15 

Evolution, of industry, 155; theory 
and belief in progress, 333 

Extra-curricular, Four-H clubs, 110; 
fraternities, 378; homemaking 
clubs, 109-110; influence on 
school community relations, 285; 
program and citizenship training, 
319; sources of recreational in¬ 
terests, 142 

Family, backgrounds of American, 
81-86; and care of children, 95- 
96; disorganization, 88, 100; di¬ 
vorce and, 88-89; economic func¬ 
tions of, 90-91; education for a 
better, 105-110; educational, re¬ 
ligious and recreational changes 
in, 91-92, 103, 204; personal re- 
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lationships in modern, 93-94; 
as a primary group, 14, 80; sex 
relations in, 95 

Federal department of education, 310 
Federal government, centralization 
in, 304-305; employee changes in, 
303; functional expansion of, 300- 
302, as related to public educa¬ 
tion, 310-311 

Feral children, as examples of lack 
of social stimulation, 33 
Folkways, concept of progress en¬ 
trenched in, 330, 334; as culture 
patterns, 11-12; see also Mores 
Four-H clubs, and homemaking, 110 
Freedom of speech, individual, 152; 
and informed public opinion, 373, 
376; of teachers, 391-394 
Frontier, democratic influence of, 
298; and economic development, 
152; influence on recreation, 125; 
life in relation to family, 84 

Gap between the generations widen¬ 
ing, 94 

Genes, 23 

Geography, climate, topography, 
soil, minerals, and, 4-6; as defini¬ 
tive of community, 226-228; les¬ 
sened dependence of man on, 6 
Goals of progress, intermediate, 
337, 348; socio-economic, pro¬ 
posed for schools, 385; source of, 
404-405; uncertainty of ultimate, 
337, 366 

Government, centralization of, 304- 
305; in a democratic society, 296- 
300; expansion of functions of, 
300-302; as expression of social 
control, 295-296; as an institu¬ 
tion, 13, 294; municipal, and in¬ 
terference with schools, 265; and 
religious tests, 208; rural popula¬ 
tion and, 233; specialization and 
professionalization of, 303 
Grange, as an integrating factor, 241 

Group view of goal of education, 44- 
45 


Groups, business, 162; classifica¬ 
tion of, 14; community, 224; and 
community stratification, 239; 
function of, in religion, 194; and 
transmission of culture, 35; in¬ 
fluence on development of in¬ 
dividual, 14, 35; interdependence 
of individual welfare and that of, 
43—44, as institutional organiza¬ 
tion, 13; pressure, 270, 301, 308, 

397—398; problems of representa¬ 
tion of, 308 

Habits, as cultural acquisitions, 11, 
32—33; and cultural continuity, 
360; in the sentiment of self- 
regard, 30-31 

Health, home and care of, 93-94; 
improved human, as index of 

progress, 338; industrial protec¬ 
tion of, 169 
Heidelberg man, 8 
Heredity, in evolutionary theory, 
333; as definitive of human na¬ 
ture, 28; as factor in character, 
216; human, 23; in intelligence, 
27-28; mechanisms of, 23; and 
play tendencies, 116-118; and 
specific behavior patterns, 24-27; 
uncertain relation to crime and 
poverty, 22; unit characters in, 25 
History, and the concept of progress, 

334 

Hobbies, recreational values of, 141 
Home, as agency for character for¬ 
mation, 92; religious observances 
in, 204; training for vocation, 
181-182 

Home economics, 107; clubs, 110; 
see Homemaking 

Homemaking, for boys, 179; and 
consumer education, 179-180, 

376; instructional trends in, 179 
Homestead Act, 235 
Human nature, biological factors in, 
22-28; characteristics of, 30-32; 
defined, 21; importance of associ¬ 
ation for, 29; interrelation of 
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social and biologic factors in, 22; 
not inherited, 21, 32-33; plasticity 
of, 344-345; satisfaction of needs 
of, as progress, 339; universality 
of traits of, 29 

Husband, 93; equalitarian relation 
of, with wife, 106; rights of in 
seventeenth century, 81-82 

Imitation, nature of, 37 
Immigrant, and American recrea¬ 
tion, 123, 126; inept Americaniza¬ 
tion of, 126; influence on mar¬ 
riage and family, 85-86; and 
religious diversity, 208, 235; role 
of, in New England, 231; commu¬ 
nity segregation of, 238-239; and 
stratification, 238 

Inadequacies, economic, 172-173; of 
education, 355-356; recreational, 
129, 135, 138-146; vocational, 174 
Income, distribution of, 164, 172 
Indispensability of education in so¬ 
cial change, 358-360 
Individual, change essential in social 
planning, 344-346; changing 
status in eighteenth century, 61, 
297; in a democracy, 298-299; 
education needed by, 47-48; in¬ 
fluence of group culture upon, 
385; nature of religious, 193-194; 
social planning and desirable con¬ 
trol of, 411; theories of impor¬ 
tance of, 42-46 

Individual differences, and character 
education, 217; as related to com¬ 
munity stratification, 239-240; 
decreasing between rural and ur¬ 
ban areas, 252; in pupil interests, 
141; in religious sensitivity, 195; 
teacher and community, 247; and 
vocational aptitude, 183-184 
Individualism, 42; and family pat¬ 
terns, 84-85; as result of progres¬ 
sive school education, 72 
Indoctrination, 299, 360; culture 
transmission as, 367; in relation 
to democratic education, 360; 


inevitability of, in education, 354; 
and patriotism, 317; by schools, 
362, 370, 378, 406; of teachers, 402 
Industrial, alteration of recreational 
life, 126-127; changes and family, 
85; democracy, 298; development 
of United States, 151-155; influ¬ 
ences on agriculture, 154-155; 
specialization and need for recre¬ 
ation, 127; system as related to 
workers, 298, 301 

Industrial Revolution, 151, 153; 

and decline of apprenticeship, 63 
Inferiority, emotional attitude of, in 
self-regard, 31 
In-group, 367 

Instincts, as definitive of human be¬ 
havior, 26; early view of impor¬ 
tance of, 25; organic drives and, 
25; of play, 116-118; religious, 
194; as source of motivation, 25 
Institutional, abuses in religion, 198; 
education highly conservative, 49; 
inertia, 49; religion, 203 
Institutions, of control, 368; as cul¬ 
ture, 13; education and changing, 
49; essential for community sta¬ 
tus, 224, 227; influence of, on 
human nature and personality, 
35; nature of religious, 194; in 
satisfaction of fundamental needs, 
13; types of economic, 156 
Integration, in elaboration of human 
motives, 32; family life and need 
for, 9Gj; in formation of disposi¬ 
tion, 27; and growth of self, 31; 
international, 317; need of social, 
174; and parochial education, 210; 
of personality as function of re¬ 
ligion, 196; schools and problem 
of social, 176-178 

Intelligence, 27; adaptive nature of, 
28; as factor in personality prob¬ 
lems, 268; in relation to propa¬ 
ganda, 377; pupil need of social, 
299, 359, 371 

Intelligence tests, 27; and com¬ 
petency of average man, 299 
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Interaction, community and, 226, 
248; between communities in¬ 
creased, 242-244; in development 
of personality, 30-31, 244; educa¬ 
tive values of, 47 

Interdependence, in economic 
change, 156; family and other 
institutions, 86; mobility a factor 
in community, 242-244; in rela¬ 
tion to recreational provision, 
137-138; religious change and, 
199; work of schools predicated 
upon, 74 

Interests, changes in religious, 200- 
201; of children, 70, 72, 75; con¬ 
servation of public, 172-173; con¬ 
trol of schools by business, 179; 
dominance of, in recreation, 120; 
sharing of, in local community, 
226-227 

Intermediate groups, 14 

Invention, and culture growth, 9, 
347; economic change and, 153; 
diffusion compared in influence 
with, 9 

Isolation, 245; cultural, 338-4539; 
of farmer, 233, 234, 250-251; of 
teachers from the community, 
247, 280-283 

Issues, with regard to child activity 
and interest in education, 71-72; 
the curriculum in time of rapid 
social change, 355-356, 360, 367; 
as related to discipline in educa¬ 
tion, 68—69, 360; individual and 
social objectives of education, 
43-47; related to nature of home¬ 
making courses, 106; public opin¬ 
ion and definition of, 372; in vo¬ 
cational education, 177-178, 181- 
183 

* / 

Joint Commission on the Emer¬ 
gency in Education, 386; and ^ 
educational planning, 387, 389; 
and political activity by teachers, 
398 

Juvenile court, and the school, 269 


Juvenile delinquency, 100, 267-270; 
. see Delinquency 

Knowledge, as culture, 12; required 
for homemaking, 106-109; of 
school by parents, 97-98; and vo¬ 
cational success, 181 

Labor, changes in demand for, 167; 
child, 170-172, 174-175; division 
of, between sexes, 89; increased 
productivity of, 129, 167; organi¬ 
zation, 168; ownership of, 157; 
specialization and division of, 155; 
trade union control of, 169 
Laissez-faire , 125, 152, 158 
Land, free, 84, 152; governmental 
appropriation of, for education, 
310; inheritance of, 230, 231; 
population growth and, 155 
Language, as culture, 13;. as related 
to purposive behavior, 31 
Laws, activities of teachers’ organ¬ 
izations for social, 394-402; child 
labor, 171; compulsory school 
attendance, 91; function of, 309; 
as mores, 12; and outside use of 
school property, 285-286; relation 
of schools to child labor, 175; 
workmen’s compensation, 168 
Leaders, teachers as, 402 
Leadership, and public opinion, 372; 
in social change by education, 
361-364, 366, 405-106 
Learning, Humanistic, 59-60; in¬ 
dividual differences in, 70; in re¬ 
lation to intelligent social be¬ 
havior, 300; pupil interest and, 70 
Leisure, expansion of, class, 127; 
organizations for children outside 
school, 137; threat of, 128-130 
Leisure League, 135 
Limited initiative of school in social 
change, view stated, 355-356 
Literature, as source of recreational 
enjoyment, 141 

Looking-glass self, see Mirror-self 
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Man, control over physical environ¬ 
ment by, 4; influence of social 
environment on, 7, 15-16; motiva¬ 
tion of, 32; social habits of, 32; 
structural superiority over ani¬ 
mals, 22 

Manual training, in home and 
school, 104 

Marriage, changes in, 82-84; early 
age of, 85, 86-87; increasing ex¬ 
tent of, 87; as an institution, 
13; in seventeenth century, 82- 
83 

Married women as teachers, 102- 
103 

Mass reaction, as source of be¬ 
havior, 24 

Mastery motive, 32 

Material culture, nature of, 9; 

points of view regarding, 10 
Men, need of, as teachers, 103 
Mental, health and desire for recog¬ 
nition, 250; health and recreation, 
120, 122; training as function of 
education, 66-69 

Metropolitan areas, method of map¬ 
ping of, 227 

Middle Ages, 42, 58, 60, 83, 207 
Mineral resources, influence upon 
men, 6; squandered, 170 
# Mirror-self, 30, 37 
Mobilit y, as factor in social control, 
246; of parents as cause of child 
maladjustment, 244, 268; and 
rural population, 236; school 
population and, 243-244 
Monogamy, 95 

^lorality, community disorganiza¬ 
tion and, 245-246; desirable 
standards of, 217; progress in, 
338; and rapid social change, 
360-361; religious sanctions and, 
197-198, 203; standards expected 
of teachers, 283 

Mores, of t he community and teach¬ 
ers, 284; influence of radio and 
movies upon, 373; of maintenance 
and perpetuation as criteria of 


progress, 339; nature of as cul¬ 
ture, 11; in rural regions, 250 
Motives, early explained as instinc¬ 
tive, 25; genetic development of, 
32; for group formation, 14; inter¬ 
relation of heredity and environ¬ 
ment in, 32 

Motion pictures, 115; and adult 
education, 403; annual cost of 
attendance at, 116; growth of 
industry, 374; instruction in ap¬ 
preciation of, 144; and morals, 
132, 217; problem of public con¬ 
trol of, 375; and propaganda, 347, 
373; as recreation for children, 
132 

Motoring, extent in United States, 
115, 134 

Music, appreciation of, 142, 144 

National Advisory Committee on 
Education, 311 

National Council of Teachers of 
English, 144 

National Education Association, 
215, 272, 384, 386, 392, 396-399 
National Resources Committee, 388 
National Survey of Secondary Edu¬ 
cation, 178 

Nationalism, 305, 307; beginnings 
of, 62-63, 306; danger of, 317; 
and promotion of education, 63, 
208; propaganda for, 375, 376 
Natural resources, exploitation of, 
170; influence upon man, 5-6; 
private ownership of, 158 
Neanderthal man, 8 
Neighborhood, decline of rural, 236; 
distinguished from community, 
227-228; as primary group, 14; 
social control in the, 245 
Nervous system, conditioning of, 
and motives, 32; and explanation 
of imitation, 37; of infants, 24 
New England, backgrounds of com¬ 
munity development in, 229-231; 
early economy of, 153; religious 
nature of early education, 61; 
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town and participation in govern¬ 
ment, 265, 293 
New Stone Age, 8, 28 
Newspapers, advertising revenue 
and propaganda in, 375; biased 
news in, 375; daily circulations 

of, 374; and recreational reading, 
141 

Non-material culture, 43; analyzed, 
11; civilization dependent upon, 
35; as essence of the state, 
295; transmitted in association, 
35 ’ 

North Central States, backgrounds 
of community development in, 
233-236; factors retarding com¬ 
munity growth in, 234-235; for¬ 
eign-born and, 235; township or¬ 
ganization in, 233-234 

Oath of allegiance laws, danger from 
dictatorship and, 392; and teach¬ 
ers, 391, 394 

Occupational associations and strat¬ 
ification, 241 

Occupations, changes in, 165-168, 
181; and child labor, 170-172; 
compensation insurance and, 168; 
education relative to, 183; mobil¬ 
ity in, 168; monotony of modern, 
and recreation, 120, 127; and so¬ 
cial status, 238 

Old age, less care in home for, 93 
One-room schools, 5 

Only child, handicaps of lack of 
association, 34 

Open mindedness, and education, 

49, 340, 359 

Opinion, conflicting regarding work 
of schools, 58; marriage and com¬ 
munity, 83; public, 371-372 
Organic drives, in elaboration of 
motives, 32; as explanatory of 
instincts, 25 , 

Original nature, 24-28; of infants, 

30; new concept of in late eight¬ 
eenth century, 61-62; and play, 
116-119 


Parent-child relations, less authori¬ 
tarian, 84; personality difficulties 
of, 94 

Parent-teacher associations, 97-98 
Parents, as critical of schools, 67-68. 
282 

Parks, recreational, 133-134 
Parochial schools, 205, 206; growth 
of, 210; as related to public edu¬ 
cation, 209-210; and social in¬ 
tegration, 210 

Participation, as criterion of recre¬ 
ational value, 135; in develop¬ 
mental accommodation, 34-35, 
265; in group life, 35, 38; as index 
to area of local community, 226- 
227; limited governmental, for 
rural people, 233, 263; nature of, 
in community, 224; by teacher in 
community life expected, 284 
Patriarchal family, 85, 93, 239 
Payne Fund Studies, 144, 150 
Personality, association in develop¬ 
ment of, 30, 33, 35; conditions 
requisite for healthy development 
of, 34; difficulties in modern fam- 
ily, 93-94; factors in, 29; motives 
characterizing, 32; problems of 
children in school, 99-102; as re¬ 
lated to scope of education, 72-74; 
stabilizing service of religion for, 
194-196; of teachers, 102-103; 
type desirable for modern citizen¬ 
ship, 317 

Philosophy, educational, 49; of ex- 
perimentalism and social change, 
35S-360; and goal of education, 

42; of humanitarianism, 61-62; 
social, and reconstruction of so¬ 
ciety, 363 

Physical, education program of 
school, 143; exercise and dancing, 

141 

Planning, concepts of social, 337- 
338; educational, 383-391, 404; 
factors in, 348; long-time dis¬ 
tinguished from short-time, 337, 

342, 366; and role of schools, 
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363; source of goals for, 404-405; 
types of, 342 

Play, contrasted with work, 120; 
origin and significance of, 116- 
123; relation to recreational value, 
119-123; theories of, 116-119 
Playgrounds, growth of, 123; in¬ 
adequate school, 146; outside of 
school, 286 

Political, democracy, 297 
Population, city trend of, 236; 
culture growth and, 9; density 
and community-center move¬ 
ment, 285; density and school 
support, 234, 260; foreign-born 
and community development, 
235; growth and free land, 155; 
increase as index of progress, 338; 
mobility of school, 243-244; rural 
and urban differences in, 229, 233, 
249-251; shift to farms, 241; 
wage-earners in, 166 
Practice theory of play, 117 
Press, associations and bias of news, 
375 

Pressure groups, and education, 64, 
66, 270; governmental functioning 
and, 301, 308; legislative activity 
of, 313; in relation to teacher, 242; 
teachers’ associations as, 397-398 
Primary groups, family, child’s play 
group and neighborhood as, 14, 
80, 227; homogeneous grouping 
and, 177; local community as, 224 
Primitive man, control of physical 
environment by, 6 
Problem children, 100 
Production, dangers of over-, 160- 
161; private ownership of instru¬ 
ments of, 158; for sale and not 
use, 153; waste in, 169-170 
Profit, production for, 153; motive 
in economic life, 158 
Progress, 45, 327-348; and common 
man, 315-316; criteria of, 336, 
337-342; a concern of philosophy, 
335; dependent upon possibility 
of control of social change, 342- 


348; doctrine of, 329-330; dy¬ 
namic value of belief in, 341; edu¬ 
cational planning with view to, 
383-390, 404; faith in, as incen¬ 
tive to, 340; influence of propa¬ 
ganda upon, 371; origin of con¬ 
cept of, 329-334; subjective 
nature of belief in, 335, 337; uncer¬ 
tainty of, 334-336; viewpoints 
toward, 340 

Progressive education, adequacy of 
program of, 69-72 

Progressive Education Association, 
363 

Progressive schools, 69-72 

Propaganda, 246, 367-378; and 

adult education, 407; bain or 
blessing, 370-371; danger to 
school of, 49; growth of means 
of, 374-375; influence on public 
opinion of, 371-372; mass, 
347; nature of, 368-369, 377; 
spread of, 373; suggestion and, 
37, 369 

Prussia, and national motive for 
schools, 63 

Public opinion, analyzed, 371-373; 
censorship and, 373; and democ¬ 
racies, 372; effectiveness of neigh¬ 
borhood, 245; institutional status 
and, 13; as related to propaganda, 
372-373, 376 

Public schools, in relation to com¬ 
munities, 228; fraternities in, 
277-278; as related to govern¬ 
ment, 310-313; institutional na¬ 
ture of, 58; and legal relationship 
to community, 257-259; and 
propaganda, 375-378; and re¬ 
sponsibility for adult education, 
403; and responsibility for citizen¬ 
ship training, 62-63; and responsi¬ 
bility for vocational education, 
182-183; and social integration, 
175-177 

Publicity, see School publicity 

Punishment, and problem children, 
101 
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Pupil, counselling, 101; development, 
of social intelligence in, 359; 
grouping, 177, 316; mobility of, 
as school problem, 243-244, 263; 
participation in recreational ac¬ 
tivities, 137, 145 

Puritan, attitude toward recreation, 
125, 127; family patterns, 82-83 

Race, and community segregation, 
233, 238-239; difference among 
early settlers in United States, 
83; religious observances and, 204 
Radio, 217; and adult education, 
403; extent of reception, 374; 
ownership of, and propaganda, 
375; and propaganda, 347; recre¬ 
ational values of, 131-132, 144; 
use of by teachers' associations, 
395 

Reciprocal view of relation of in¬ 
dividual and culture, 43, 46 
Recreation, 115—146; background of, 
in United States, 123-127; com¬ 
mercialization of, 130-133; as 
culture, 13; current features of, 
127-136; and delinquency, 269; 
extent of passive, 135; home loss 
of, 92, 137; nature of, 119-121; 
new attitudes toward, 127; re¬ 
ligion and, 123; resources for, in 
city and country, 135-136; re¬ 
sponsibility of schools for, 137- 
146; significance for education, 
43-44; threat of leisure and, 128- 
130; values of, 121-123 

Reflexes, and human behavior, 24- 
25; possible embryological expla¬ 
nation of, 24 

Reformation, education and, 60-61; 
and emphasis upon importance of 
work, 152; and marriage, 82-83 

Religion, 191-218; in the changing 
home, 92; definition and nature of, 
192-194; and education, 191; and 
motive for education during Ref¬ 
ormation, 60; provisions in state 
constitutions and, 191; social sig¬ 


nificance of, 195-200; vitality o r 
200-207 

Religious education, and Sunday 
school growth, 205-206; types of, 
205; vacation Bible school, 206; 
through week-day instruction, 
209, 211-213 

Renaissance, 59; contribution to 
concept of progress by, 352; and 
romantic love, 83 

Residual function of school, evalu¬ 
ated, 65-66; relative to home¬ 
making, 105; statement of, 64, 
73, 355 

Role, definition of, 30, 37; of hus¬ 
band and wife, 93-94; of in¬ 
stitutional education in past, 58— 
64; of teachers in community, 241, 
280-283 

Romantic love, 83; in marriage, 85 
Rural, character of recreation in, 
areas, 136, 146; children's intel¬ 
ligence, 5; community character¬ 
istics contrasted with urban, 249- 
251; concentration of children in, 
areas, 236; conditions contrasted 
with urban, 86, 87, 90, 92; educa¬ 
tion retarded by district unit, 260; 
exclusion from town life, 233-234; 
local governmental inefficiency, 
303; more inhibitory of freedom 
of thought, 250; problems of, 
pupils in urban schools, 263, 277; 
stratification, 240, 241 

School, administrators in relation to 
communities, 270-280; and char¬ 
acter education, 215-218; child- 
centered, 57; compulsory attend¬ 
ance changes and, 91; exhibits, 99; 
inadequacies and recreational life, 
140-146; library, 142; people and 
belief in progress, 341-342; prop¬ 
erty and outside usage, 136, 284- 
287; and propaganda, 49; and 
recreation, 137-146; residual func¬ 
tions of, 64-66; savings banks, 
180; and sex education, 74, 108; 
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^social history of, 57—64; social 
change and role of, 353-367 
School boards, composition of, 264; 
fiscal independence and, 266; 
political influence on, 267 
School property, use of, by outside 
organizations, 137, 285-287 
School publicity, 97; use of, 270-275 
Schools, Bible reading in public, 
208, 211; class domination of, 315; 
as community centers, 285-287; 
community district and rural, 
261-262; consumer education and, 
178-180; and controversial sub¬ 
jects, 185-186; for a democratic 
society, 314-316; and the eco¬ 
nomic yardstick, 139; especial 
functions of, 74-75; guild, 59; 
humanistic, 59-60; increasing en¬ 
rollment in, 91; indispensable in 
social change, 358-360; as leaders 
of social change, 361-364; legis- 


Renaissance, 59-60; schools and 
social reconstruction, 363; voca¬ 
tional education and, schools, 
183-184 

Secret societies, adult, 115; in the 
school, 277-278 

Security, wish for as universal mo¬ 
tive, 32 

Segregation, 238; factors in, 239-240 

Self, assertive motive, 32; defined, 
31; desire for recognition of, and 
local community, 228; develop¬ 
ment of, 30; identification of, with 
emotional stimuli, 30; in feral 
men, 33-34; mirror-, 37; unity 
of, 31 

Sentiment, other-regarding, 31; of 
self-regard, 30 

Sex education, 74; integrated with 
biology instruction, 108-109 

Smith-Hughes Act, 310 

Social activities, school sponsorship 


lative prescriptions for, 312-313; 
location of consolidated,—2_63; 
overemphasis of economic values 
Jetf, 140; parent-teacher associa- 

r tions and, 97-98; in relation to 
patriotism, 317; and personality 
\ problems of children, 99-102; pro¬ 


of, 143 

Social change, 49; assumed relation 
to progress of, 333-334; attitudes 
toward relation of education to, 
353-364; control of, 342-348; 
criteria of progressive, 338-340; 
as dependent upon changed in- 


gram of progressive, 70-7 Hpropa—dividfials and culture, 344-348; 
Uganda in relation tp<^576-378; \ facjxirs in recent rapid, 9, 328; 

artfL pupil mobility, 243-244; / limitations of education in pro- 

sourci^ofjrictioli in community /'motion of, 344, 365—366; more 
relations wiTFi^r-9 77=279; ip re la<' effective education for, 383—404; 
tion to str^iAcSTipn. aihj in£©gfraP ^pcediction of future, 359; problem 
tion, 175^17^; typ^o^flcatio^al, of! role of school in, 364-367; 
1J7 ^w 8; .^problem of stability and, 360; 

/a methoiLi^^^iOT^^a&rf^yoc^^ rates of, 328 

. Social control, censorship as means 
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Science, 
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Secondm v, VtjTItact^jrfmd ^fbups^l5; 
education * - !lT59"“Tbe fonrVtrmnity 
district, 261; ^chools oijji juiznd, 
67, 103, 146; schoolsjyia^-home¬ 
making, 106-107T'scTiools of the 
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effective education for, 383-404; 
^pcediction of future, 359; problem 
of! role of school in, 364-367; 
^problem of stability and, 360; 
rates of, 328 

Social control, censorship as means 
of* 373; in cities, 246, 250; edu- 
’ —cat, njrts-^a means of, 367; effec- 

rrt>1,w twTJ j n , ^3^ 

- 244^246, 267t^ x te3&^desirable, 
408; folkways and mores as, 11- 
12; governmental extension of, 
-—302laws andr^l2, 309; means of, 
368; nature of informal, 244-246; 
needed for stability, 245; neigh- 
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borhood and, 227; propaganda 
and, 49, 246, 347, 370-371; public 
opinion and, 244; religion in, 204, 
206, 214; social planning and ex¬ 
tension of, 346, 348, 407; sugges¬ 
tion as means of, 36 
Social evolution, concept of, 333- 
334; misconceptions of, 336-337; 
origins of belief in, 329-333; rela¬ 
tions of schools to, 361 
Social institutions, see Institutions 
Social order and the individual, 45 
Social psychology, 300, 316; and 
understanding of personality, 37; 
of propaganda, 377 
Social self, see Personality 
Social studies, 384; American His¬ 
torical Association investigation 
of, 362; reorganization of, and 
citizenship, 318; as sources of 
recreational enjoyment, 143; 
treatment of consumer education 
in, 180 

Social worlds, and teachers, 240; 

within cities, 238-239, 247 
Socialization, contributions of 
school to pupils, 143; influence of 
community in, 224, 228, 244 
Society for Curriculum Study, 363 
Sociological view of education, 72- 
74 

Southern community development, 
231-232 

Special ability, partly environmen¬ 
tally determined, 27 
Speech, freedom of, 373, 391-394 
Sports, and carry-over possibilities, 
143: commercialization of, 132- 
133; preference for active, 127; 
problems of school and, 143 
Stability, conserving functioning of 
institutions, 367; schools and con¬ 
servation of social, 360-361 
Standards of living in the United 
States, 164-165 

State, as agency of social control, 
295-296; as authority in school 
control, 258-259; duty of public 


schools to, 208; institution, na¬ 
ture of, 13, 294-296; instrumental 
function of, 295; nature of the 
democratic, 296-300; problems of 
relation of education to, 310-319; 
and religious schools, 210; rise of 
modern, 62; the totalitarian, 354; 
use of propaganda, 375 
State Coordinating Committees, 
and educational planning, 388 
State educational associations, and 
political activity, 39.5-396 
State governments, centralization 
and, 304-305; expanding func¬ 
tions of, 302; legislative school 
control by, 312-313; and teacher 
oath laws, 391 

Status, changing community, 236; 
occupations and, 238; of teacher 
in local community, 281-283 
Stereotypes, of city life, 249; cul¬ 
tural, 371; hereditary behavior 
patterns unlike, 26; sentiments 
as, 31 

Stratification, 238-242, 265; eco¬ 
nomic, 176; factors stimulating, 
238-239; public schools and, 
176-178 

4 

t 

Teacher, choice of friends by, 281; 
code of ethics and, 289; in relation 
to community culture patterns, 
229, 235, 251, 394; and commu¬ 
nity groups, 242; and congested 
curriculum, 65; in relation to con¬ 
troversial subjects, 185-186, 364, 
393; and course adaptation to 
community life, 277; credit unions • 
and, 403; and economic life, 173— 
174; and freedom of expression, 
391-394, 407; filiation of, in rela¬ 
tion to social change, 354-391; 
homeroom, 98; home town, 229, 
258; as home visitor, 97, 98, 100; 
and leadership in the community, 
402; the married woman, 102 -103; 
as mediators of wider culture to 
local community, 259, 280; need 
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foi better, 406; need for male, 103; 
need of social understanding by, 
240, 248, 259, 281; and organized 
political activity, 394-402; per¬ 
sonality of, 102; and problem chil¬ 
dren, 100-101; problems in the 
community of the, 280-28-1; pro¬ 
fessional education of, 402; and 
propaganda, 360 

Teacher-parent relations, 97-101, 
281-283 

Teacher-pupil relations, personality 
factor in, 99-103; as related to 
academic freedom, 407 
Teachers’ organizations, 282; Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Teachers, 399- 
401; leadership of, 40,5-406; Na¬ 
tional Education Association, 
396-399; political activities of, 
394-402; and social legislation, 
396-397; types desirable, 402, 
406 

Teaching, as function of the church, 
205-206, 209-213; propaganda 

and, 370 
Technocracy, 57 

Technological, changes, 166-167; 

unemployment, 167 j 
Temperament, 27 
Tenant farmers, 236, 241 
Textbooks, consumer education and, 
180; disapproval of free, 67; in 
social sciences, 318 
Threat of leisure, 128-130 
Topography, causal influence upon 
man, 5; in relation to settlement 
in colonial South, 231 
Township, and community de¬ 
velopment in North Central re¬ 
gion, 233-235; influence of, on 
community organization, 230, 
233; as school administrative 
unit, 260 

Trade, influence on education of the 
twelfth century revival of, 58-59 
Transmission of culture, church and, 
198, 207; community as medium 
for, 228; experimentalist view of 


part of schools in, 359; motives 
for institutional, 367 

Truancy, as symptom of incipient 
delinquency, 268 

Types, of communities, 246-2*48; of 
family patterns, 86; of groups, 14; 
of school boards, 264; of social 
control, 368; of socio-economic 
areas in cities, 239 

Unemployment, cyclical, 128; tech¬ 
nological, 167 

United States Office of Education, 
38*4 

Urban, community characteristics 
contrasted with rural, 249-251; 
growth, 237-238; industrializa¬ 
tion, 156; recreational life, 135- 
136; religious observances, 204 

Urbanization, 63, 85; and family, 
89-90; of rural recreations, 136- 
137 

Values, 42; democracy as source of, 
317; individual and socio-eco¬ 
nomic, 385; lowest dimensional, 
of sex, 95; overemphasis of eco¬ 
nomic, 139-140; recreational, 
121-122, 135, 144; of religion for 
individual personality, 196; and 
social progress, 335 

Vested interests, in relation to gov¬ 
ernment, 296, 399; and propa¬ 
ganda, 246; in social control, 264 

Village community, characteristics, 
229-231 

Villages, opinion and marriage, 83, 
84; pioneer, 125; relations of, 
with surrounding country, 231; 
size and population growth of, 
237; types of, 247 

Visiting teacher, services of, 101- 
102, 269 

Vocational education, and appren¬ 
ticeship, 59, 63; decline of in¬ 
stitutional effectiveness and, 64, 
104; elements of desirable pro¬ 
gram for, 183-184; need for, 180- 
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181; in relation to occupational 
changes, 166; plans proposed for, 
181-182; school organization and, 
177-178 

»»• 

Wages, dependence of worker upon, 
167 

War, as an institution, 13; and na¬ 
tionalism, 306; propaganda for, 
373 

Waste, in industry, 169; of natural 
resources, 170 

Wealth, church, 202-203; concen¬ 
tration of, 163-164; increase of, 
as index of progress, 338 

Week-day religious instruction, 
character and programs of, 212- 
213; extent of, 211, 214 
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White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, 1930, 94 
Wife, changed status of, 84, 89, 92 
Wishful thinking, 73 
Women, gainful employment of 
married, 89; greater equality in 
marriage, 93; married, as teach¬ 
ers, 102-103; proportion married 
in rural regions, 87; and wider 
vocational opportunities, 107 
Work, motive overstimulated, 125, f 
128; week shortened, 128-129 

• jji 

Youth welfare organizations, Boy 
Scouts, 135; Four-H clubs, 110; 
in relation to recreation, 137-138; 
under religious sponsorship, 206; 
use of school property by, 137, 288 
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